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CHAPTEE  I. 

A    SURPRISE    AND    A    RALLY.  ' 

There  are  other  trifles  besides  marriage,  done 
in  haste  and  repented  of  at  leisure.  At  least, 
Mr.  Behringbright  was  rather  uncomfortably 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  there  may  be 
such  when,  after  a  vivid  rat-tat-tat  at  Sir 
Orange  Graham's  door,  no  notice  being  taken 
of  the  application  for  several  minutes,  he  came 
to  a  sense  of  the  position  which  his  having 
yielded  to  impulse  was  about  to  plunge  him  in. 

"What,  in  point  of  fact,  did  he  want  at  that 
hour  of  night,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
Sir  Orange  Graham's  residence,  demanding  ad- 
mission in  so  impetuous  and  commanding  ;. 
style  ?     He  who  had  declined  a  regular  invita- 

vol.  11.  1 
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tion  at  a  proper  hour  of  the  day — who  had 
given  himself  out  as  an  unoffending  commercial 
agent — who  had  declared  that  business  (stu- 
pendous word  with  men  of  business  !)  would 
prevent  him  from  availing  himself  of  the  plea- 
sure offered  him  until  the  next  day — what  did 
he  there  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  presenting 
himself  under  such  peremptory  and  imposing 
circumstances  ?  Forsooth,  to  demand  explana- 
tions concerning  what  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  decide  was  the  clandestine  entry  of 
a  stranger  into  the  house  of  a  family  almost 
equally  unknown  to  him,  and  over  the  actions 
of  whose  members  he  could  pretend  no  right 
of  interference,  unless  his  assumed  relationship 
to  Emily  Maughan  could  be  supposed  to  confer 
any! 

Mr.  Behringbright  perceived,  of  course,  that 
this  would  not  do.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
Alas  !  the  repentant  interval  afforded  him  sug- 
gested only  the  absolute  necessity  of  announcing 
to  the  Grahams  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  and 
see  his  cousin  that  night  because  business  engage- 
ments would  prevent  him  on  the  following  day, 
and  he  wished  to  lose  no  time  in  giving  her 
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the  best  advice  in  his  power  in  the  matter 
relating  to  the  Grlengariff  family !  Yet  this 
most  inevitable,  most  necessary  excuse  would 
cut  him  off,  very  possibly,  from  the  delightful 
prospect  of  spending  an  hour  or  two,  according 
to  invitation,  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  glorified 
by  possessing  so  angelic  a  constituent  as  Miss 
Madeleine  Graham  ! 

However,  what  was  done  was  done.  Flight 
was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  absurd  to 
think  of  knocking  at  a  door,  as  he  had  knocked, 
and  then  cutting  and  running  for  it  like  a 
larking  schoolboy.  More  especially  as  Barney 
O'Flanigan  remained  a  witness  of  the  whole 
affair,  standing  petrified,  with  his  crown  piece 
in  his  hand,  staring  after  the  rashly-generous 
donor,  perfectly  unable  to  reconcile  the  facts  of 
his  appearance  with  the  munificence  of  the  gift. 
Nay,  I  believe  Mr.  Behringbright  had  even 
raised  the  knocker,  in  an  agony  of  embarrass- 
ment, observing  that  he  was  thus  observed,  and 
that  evasion  was  impossible,  to  repeat  his  sum- 
mons, when  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  lanky 
man,  in  a  black  livery  turned  up  with  orange, 
and  with  a  face  that  looked  like  a  funeral  in 
1—* 
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itself,  made  his  appearance  within  the  space  of  a 
guard-chain  attached  to  the  door.  But  he  could 
have  stood  in  a  narrower  compass.  In  fact  his 
whole  figure  irresistibly  reminded  the  spectator 
of  a  coffin  endowed  with  the  power  of  locomotion. 

This  human  coffin  stared  at  the  stranger  in 
a  rebuking  and  unpleasant  manner,  but  only 
queried  what  might  be  wanted,  in  the  sour  ex- 
pression of  its  top-piece. 

"  Is  Miss  Maughan  at  home,  if  you  please  ?" 
Mr.  Behringbright  inquired,  himself  stiffening 
— by  sympathy,  so  to  speak — in  the  reception 
he  experienced. 

"Miss  Maughan? — what's  that?"  replied 
that  glum  porter,  repeating  the  name  which 
the  stranger  had  pronounced  in  the  usual 
English  way,  with  a  grim  kind  of  sarcastic 
mockery  in  his  tones,  and  in  a  Scoto-Hibernian 
accent,  not  too  pleasant  to  hear.  "  But  ye 
mean,  I  forgather,  Miss  Maffan,  the  bit 
governess  body  ?  Where  sulci  she  be  but  at 
family  worship  with  all  the  rest  of  his  honour's 
God-fearing  family?  Though  I'm  thinking 
she  likes  jingling  on  a  kist-full  of  rubbish- 
ing  pagan   tunes  they  ca'   a   piano,  a   sight 
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better,  of  an  evening,  than  any  such  saving 
work." 

"  I  want  to  see  Miss  Maughan  on  particular 
business  that  can't  well  be  put  off,"  replied 
Mr.  Behringbright,  persisting  in  his  accentua- 
tion of  the  name  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  this 
surly  commentator: 

"  Well,  if  you  were  the  King  of  England — 
if  there  was  one — you'd  have  no  call  to 
interrupt  his  honour  and  his  family  at  evening 
prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the  house.  And  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  would  have  stirred  a  stump  if 
I  had  known  what  sort  of  a  customer  was 
rattling  at  the  door  like  a  madman  at  this  hour 
after  sundown ;  and  Sir  Orange  himself  had 
twice  to  bid  me  before  I  rose  from  my  knees,  as 
it  was.  He'll  be  at  the  portion  of  Scripture  now, 
and  I'll  no  be  for  troubling  him  with  a  message 
to  one  of  the  servant  women  from  a  stranger." 

"  One  of  the  servant  women!  What  do  you 
mean,  fellow  ?  Do  you  call  Miss  Maughan  a 
servant  woman  ?" 

"  What  is  she  better,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
What's  anyone  that  takes  wage  but  a  servant  ? 
But  fellow-  worm,  let's  ca'  her,  if  it  pleases  you 
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better,  and  tak  no  for  an  answer,  in  what 
respects  yonr  own  hurry,  just  at  present,  my 
master !"  the  porter  now  replied,  in  a  tone 
decidedly  insolent,  and  which  proved  that, 
however  thoroughly  imbued  with  religious 
principle,  he  retained  something  of  the  old 
Adam  in  his  carnal  organization. 

"  Very  well !     I  shall  not  fail  to  inform  Sir 
Orange  with  what  unaccountable  insolence  his 

domestics  receive  a  person  who "    began 

Mr.  Behringbright,  not  ill-pleased,  neverthe- 
less, with  the  chance  of  withdrawal  with  the 
honours  of  war  which  lie  discerned  in  the  treat- 
ment he  experienced,  when,  on  a  sudden,  Lady 
Graham's  voice  pierced  from  a  door  set  ajar, 
about  halfway  up  the  passage. 

"  Let  the  gentleman  in,  will  you,  Maclntyre? 
It's  Mr.  Brownjohn,   Sir  Orange,  and  there's 

that  cross  old  stick  going  on  at  him  as  if 

Pray  come  in,  Mr.  Brownjohn !  You'll  not 
interrupt  for  a  few  minutes  or  so,  when  we 
shall  be  done,  and  are  as  welcome  as  the  spring, 
meantime." 

Lady  Graham  presented  herself  witli  out- 
stretched hand,  and  a  face  beaming  with  jolly 
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welcome,  in  the  hall  as  she  spoke  these  last 
words ;  and  the  grim  Cerberus,  surprised  and 
abashed,  let  the  door-chain  down,  and  flung  it 
wide  open,  muttering  as  he  did  so, — 

"  Nay,  if  my  lady  says  so  it  must  be.  Come 
in,  sir." 

Mr.  Behringbright  stepped  forward— not  too 
willingly,  perhaps — until  the  certainty  that  he 
was  about  to  see  the  charming  Madeleine  again 
recurred  to  him.  Then  his  eye  brightened  up, 
and  he  cordially  returned  her  ladyship's  hearcy 
wring  of  the  hand,  expressing  his  earnest  hope, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered intrusive,  though  he  particularly  desired 
to  see  Miss  Maughan  that  night,  as  business 
would  prevent  him  on  the  following  day  from 
doing  himself  the  pleasure  of  accepting  the 
invitation  her  ladyship  and  Sir  Orange  had 
been  so  very  kind,  &c,  &c. 

"  Deary  me,  I  hope  not.  Madeleine  will  be 
so  disappointed !  We  were  all  of  us  so  de- 
lighted and  obleeged  with  your  very,  very  kind 
attentions  on  board.  But  she's  so  done  up, 
poor  girl,  with  travelling,  that  she's  gone  to 
bed  quite  early,  and  so  you  wont  see  her,  and 
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she  wont  see  you  to  thank  you.  And  I'm 
sure  we  all  hoped  we  should,  and  over  a  good 
dinner  too,  and  a  bowl  of  claret-punch,  which 
you  wont  get  better,  I'll  be  sworn,  if  you 
walked  all  Ireland  over  barefoot." 

"I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  indeed,  if  Miss 
Graham .  I  can  endeavour  to  come  to- 
morrow, Lady  Graham.     I  am  sure  I  interrupt 

at  present,  and "  stammered  Mr.  Behring- 

bright,  making  a  movement  of  retreat  in  a 
very  confused  state  of  mind  at  this  intelligence. 

"  Oh,  no  !  Sir  Orange  is  pretty  near  the  end 
of  it  now.  It's  only  a  custom  in  our  family. 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  ought  to  go 
you  know,  Mr.  Brownjohn.  But  we'll  have  a 
snack  of  supper  in  a  moment,  and  your  cousin's 
in  here  on  her  marrowbones  with  the  rest  of 
us,  and  you  can  have  your  talk  out  with  her, 
and  I'll  brew  us  some  punch  to-night,  too — 
store  is  no  sore — and  to-morrow  you  can  come 

and  see  Madeleine,  when   she's  up,  and . 

What  do  you  want  to  say,  Mr.  Brownjohn, 
that  you  are  looking  at  me  so  earnest-like  ?" 

Ay,  what  did  Mr.  Brownjohn  want  to  say  ? 

His  eye  was  not  usually  so  excessively  ex- 
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pressive,  it  must  be  allowed ;  but  on  tins 
occasion — it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  put  the 
change  upon  the  sagacious  and  penetrating 
reader — on  this  occasion  his  eye  really  seemed 
to  say,  almost  as  plainly  as  words,  that  he  felt 
annoyed  to  excess  at  the  reported  absence  of 
Miss  Graham  from  the  family  conclave  !  And 
not  only  annoyed,  but  even,  strangely  enough, 
alarmed  at  the  circumstance ;  for  Lady  Graham 
exclaimed  on,  without  awaiting  any  further 
explanation,  "  Oh  no,  she's  not  very  bad ;  only 
her  head's  all  swimming  still,  and  she  can't  get 
the  clattering  of  the  steam-engine  out  of  it 
till  after  a  night's  rest.  But  I'm  sure  it's  very 
good  of  you  to  take  so  much  concern  about 
her,  Mr.  Brownjohn,  though  most  people  are 
uncommon  partial  to  her  at  first  sight.  Miss 
Maughan — Emily,  my  dear — here's  your  cousin, 
the  English  gentleman  we  told  you  about  on 
board  the  steamer,  come  to  see  you.  Never 
mind  the  rest  of  the  portion ;  you  can  read  it 
yourself  by-and-bye,  dear,  and  Sir  Orange,  I 
am  sure,  will  excuse  you." 

Nevertheless  Emily  did  not  accept  the  ener- 
getic  permit.     She   continued    fixed    to    her 
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chair,  apparently  too  absorbed  in  attention  to 
Sir  Orange's  nasal,  Puritanical  drawl,  to  hear 
that  she  was  addressed.  The  little  rosy  girl 
seated  on  her  knee,  however,  felt  that  she 
trembled,  and  looked  up  in  her  face  with  inno- 
cent wonder ;  and  wondered  then  yet  more  to 
see  how  pale  that  wontedly  not  too  high- 
coloured,  but  gently  pensive  countenance  had 
become.  "  0  papa !  what  makes  Melly  so 
white?  You've  quite  frightened  her,  too — 
with  that  story  about  Job  and  the  devil !  Don't 
read  any  more,  papa ;  pray  don't !" 

"  Silence,  child !"  thundered  Sir  Orange. 
"  I've  only  two  more  verses  to  read,  and  if 
Miss  Maughan  is  troubled  in  her  conscience 
over  them,  it  may  be  the  sign  of  a  blessed 
awakening  which " 

"  O  bother  you,  Sir  Orange  !  How  you  do 
talk  of  conscience  !  I  only  wish  none  of  ours 
wanted  more  sending  to  the  bleacher's  than 
Miss  Maughan's,"  interposed  Lady  Graham, 
with  somewhat  a  peculiar  significance  in  her 
tones.  But  finding  there  was  still  no  response 
on  Emily's  part,  she  drew  Mr.  Behringbright 
resolutely  on  by  the  hand  into  a  great,  heavily 
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furnished  parlour,  where  some  seven  or  eight 
youngsters,  of  various  ages  and  sizes,  were 
sitting  round  a  gloomy,  tin-shaded  lamp,  at  a 
table  whence  Sir  Orange  read  prayers  and  the 
Scriptures  every  evening  in  his  harsh,  disso- 
nant tones,  to  a  congregation  whose  relish  for 
the  tidings  of  salvation  was  probably  not  in- 
creased by  the  manner  of  their  announcement. 
Thereupon  this  lay  cleric  closed  his  volume 
with  an  offended  clash,  and  arose  to  welcome  the 
intruder  with  a  very  ill  grace,  and  an  undis- 
sembled  stare  of  surprise.  Emily  herself  could 
no  longer  pretend  unconsciousness,  and  although 
ready  to  faint,  managed  to  raise  herself,  and 
extend  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  while  a  deep 
and  burning  blush  replaced  the  deadly  pallor 
of  her  complexion  but  a  moment  before. 

Mr.  Behringbright's  heart  smote  him,  he 
scarcely  well  knew  why,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
young  governess.  He  perceived  the  sudden 
change  of  complexion,  and  though  not  very 
deeply  skilled  in  the  external  signs  of  feminine 
emotion,  could  not  doubt  that  this  meant  much. 
In  other  respects  he  could  not  help  owning  to 
himself — and  was  surprised  to  find  he  did  so 
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with  a  strange,  ffruchring  reluctance — that 
Emily  was  very  much  improved.  Experience 
of  life  and  of  sorrow  had  added  a  noble  and 
touching  dignity  to  her  expression.  The 
girlish  loveliness  which  had  always  distin- 
guished her  countenance,  had  passed  into  a 
more  exalted  type  of  womanly  patience,  sweet- 
ness, and  sensibility,  that  communicated  a  sin- 
gular charm  to  it.  And  had  not  the  fascinating 
vision  of  Madeleine  Graham  risen  at  the  same 
moment  in  his  gaze,  Mr.  Behringbright  might 
have  felt  greatly  more  moved  at  the  visible 
change  than  he  could  have  deemed  possible.  But 
precisely  at  the  instant  a  door  behind  Emily 
opened  on  the  further  side  of  the  room,  and  Miss 
Graham  entered,  in  a  snow-white  picturesque 
dressing-gown,  trimmed  all  over  with  pretty 
little  frills,  her  beautiful  black  hair  flowing  loose 
to  her  waist,  her  eyes  swimming  in  a  liquid  bath 
of  their  own  brightness,  and  looking  in  all  other 
respects  anything  but  the  worn-out  and  ex- 
hausted voyager  which  she  had  been  described. 
"  Oh,  I  find  I  cannot  sleep,  mamma,  and  so 
I  may  as  well  hear  papa  read  the Good- 
ness me  !  Mr.  Brownjolm  here?  " 
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These  first  words  were  nevertheless  pro- 
nounced in  tones  of  the  sweetest  languor  ;  the 
latter,  of  the  most  vividly  excited  interest  and 
surprise  !  No  actress  that  ever  figured  on  the 
boards  of  a  theatre  could  have  done  it  better 
than  that  accomplished  actress  on  the  stage  of 
actuality.  And,  oh  me !  what  a  fine  bright- 
ening up  of  hope  and  joy  was  instantly  appa- 
rent, electrifying  the  whole  being  of  the  man  in 
Mr.  Behringbright,  as  he  almost  let  Emily 
Maughan's  hand  fall  from  his  pressure,  step- 
ping eagerly  forward  to  receive  the  unexpected 
happiness. 

"  Miss  Graham !  Have  I  indeed  the 
pleasure " 

"  Eeally,  sir,  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
— Pray  excuse  me,  I  am  such  a  figure.  Some- 
body might  have  told  me,  mamma.  My  hair 
down  and  all !  But  I  had  such  a  headache, 
and  mamma  thought  bathing  my  head  would 
do  it  good  j  but " 

"  It  is  impossible  for  Miss  Graham  to  look 
anything  but  most  charming;  }^et,  believe  me,  if 

anything  could  add  to  the  effect  of "    There 

Mr.  Behringbright  broke  down  in  confusion. 
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Else,  no  doubt,  he  meant  to  say  something 
very  complimentary  and  uncommercial  indeed. 
But  the  syren  understood  very  well  what  was 
meant.  Her  rich  cheek  deepened  in  its 
splendid  flush,  her  lustrous  eyes  dwelt  with 
an  instant's  intoxicating  glow  upon  the 
speaker — then  were  modestly  withdrawn.  But 
not  until  the  flash  had  seemed  to  pierce 
through  Mr.  Behringbright's  stout  tweed 
waistcoat  into  his  very  soul — wherever  that 
might  be  situated — and  to  radiate  off  in 
streams  of  running  fire  through  all  his  throb- 
bing veins. 

Emily  Maughan's  fair  visage,  meanwhile, 
faded  back  to  its  first  almost  monumental 
pallor. 

"I  will  go  and  dress  myself  at  once, 
mamma.  Mr.  Brownjohn  will  not  be  so  cruel 
as  to  leave  us  again  so  suddenly ;  and  I  know 
a  little  pleasant  gossip  with  so  kind  a  friend 
will  do  me  a  great  deal  more  good  than  trying 
to  doze  while  one  feels  so  restless  and  feverish. 
Dear  Emily,  your  cousin  will  be  sure  and  stay 
and  sup  with  us.  You  must  make  him,  if  he 
will  not." 
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"We've  some  prime  corned  beef; — we'll 
have  a  dish  of  oysters  and  kidneys  ready  in 
a  moment.  Archie,  go  and  tell  Maclntyre  to 
bring  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  the  spirit- 
stand  at  once.  Orange,  take  Mr.  Brownjohn  s 
hat.  Eldest  boy's  called  Orange,  too.  It 
isn't  Sir  Orange  I  mean ;  don't  be  afraid.  We 
wont  sermonize  you.  Well,  do  go  and  do  up 
your  hair,  Madeleine,  and  put  on  a  frock." 

"  Pray  do  not,  Miss  Graham  ;  you  cannot  by 
any  possibility  improve  in  your  appearance, 
and — and  I  can  only  stay  a  few  minutes  to- 
night— and  I  should  like  to  speak  to  my  cousin 
for  a  moment.  But  I  will  come  again  to- 
morrow— whatever  business  I  am  obliged  to 
put  off! — I  will  indeed." 

This  latter  superfluously  vehement  assevera- 
tion, one  would  have  thought,  was  in  answer 
to  the  pained,  beseeching — yes,  tenderly  re- 
proachful glance,  of  those  wonderful  eyes. 

And  now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  her 
loose  white  dishabille,  falling  in  its  soft  cambric 
folds  around  her  graceful  figure,  and  yet  re- 
vealing the  svelte  proportions  of  her  exquisite 
bust,  and  slender,  girlish  waist  with  voluptuous 
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fidelity,  Madeleine  Graham  was  a  most  se- 
ductive and  altogether  irresistible  embodiment 
of  youthful  female  loveliness.  When  to  this 
are  added  the  beauty  of  her  rounded  pulpy 
visage  and  exquisite  complexion,  the  melting 
languid  glow  in  her  seemingly  impassioned 
eyes,  the  luxurious  splendours  of  her  loosened 
glossy  raven  locks,  it  is  no  great  marvel  that 
Mr.  Behringbright  felt  not  only  ready  to  re- 
tract his  refusal  to  stay  to  supper,  but  as  if  he 
never  wanted  again  to  leave  so  divine  a  presence ! 
But  somehow  or  other  Emily's  clear,  sad  eye 
falling  upon  him  at  the  moment  restored  him 
to  himself. 

"  I  should  be  most  happy — very  happy  in- 
deed, Miss  Graham  1"  he  said,  answering  the 
mute  appeal,  "  but  it  is  impossible  to-night ! 
I  have  an  appointment  which — I  beg  pardon, 
Lady  Graham,  but — could  I  speak  with  my 
cousin  for  a  few  moments?  It  is  a  family 
affair  which — which  concerns  more  than  our- 
selves, or  I  should  not  take  the  liberty." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  Brownjolm. 
Don't  mention  it ;  no  apologies  are  necessary 
among   friends.     There's    the    breakfast-room 
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you  can  go  into  and  be  all  to  yourselves ; 
and  I'll  have  something  warm  ready  for  you 
when  you  come  out,  which  shant  detain  you 
half  a  moment  from  your  work.  Emily,  my 
dear,  show  Mr.  Brownjohn  to  the  breakfast- 
room,"  said  Lady  Graham  ;  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, in  a  rather  huffed  and  pettish  tone  at  the 
commencement.  But  her  daughter  gave  a 
glance  about  midway  in  the  harangue,  which 
she  seemed  to  understand,  and  thence  the 
change  of  tone. 

Emily  complied,  though  with  a  degree  of 
hesitation  amounting  almost  to  reluctance, 
suddenly  changing  into  a  still  more  un- 
accountable brusqueness  and  velocity  of  move- 
ment as  she  led  the  way  along  the  passage, 
followed  by  her  supposed  cousin,  to  a  small 
but  handsome  chamber  at  the  extremity,  look- 
ing ihrovgh  strong  iron  bars  into  the  common 
garden  of  the  square. 

Mr.  Behringbright  did  not  observe  the 
vexed  and  suspicious  glance  with  which  Made- 
leine followed  the  movement,  his  back  being 
turned;  but  Lady  Graham  did,  or  to. what 
had  the  observation  reference  she  exclaimed  to 

VOL-  II  2 
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her  daughter  the  moment  the  door  closed  ? — 
"  Oh  no,  dear  !  they  re  no  sweethearts — don't 
fancy  it !"  adding,  in  a  whisper,  to  elude  Sir 
Orange's  attention,  who  was  busied  in  re- 
placing his  Bible  in  a  case  it  occupied  on  the 
sideboard,  "  And  if  they  were,  you'd  beat  her 
out  of  the  field  the  second  look  you  gave  at 
him  I" 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

EXPLANATIONS MALE    AND    FEMALE. 

Having  reached  the  breakfast-parlour,  Miss 
Maughan  found  she  could  go  no  farther  j  else 
I  am  not  sure  she  would  not  have  liked  to 
extend  her  walk  into  the  open  air — perhaps 
farther  yet,  into  the  sea — at  the  moment.  As 
it  was,  she  had  no  resource  but  to  clutch  at  a 
gas-chandelier  dimly  alit  over  head,  pull  it 
down,  and  turn  up  the  burners  into  an  extra- 
ordinary glare ;  evidently  without  particularly 
knowing  what  she  was  about.  Then  rallying 
from  the  weakness  she  felt  in  all  her  loving", 
feminine  nature,  by  a  still  more  womanly  spirit 
of  resolve,  she  turned  bravely  round  and  faced 
Mr.  Behringbright  with  a  restored  calmness 
and  self-possession  that  did  him  good,  too. 
He  was  not  very  comfortable  until  then,  but 
felt  almost  like  a  man  detected  in  some  act  of 
9 — o. 
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infidelity  by  one  to  whom  his  fealty  was  clue 
and  promised.  Nevertheless,  he  broke  the 
silence  that  ensued  for  a  few  moments,  with 
visible  embarrassment — 

"  You  received  my  note,  Miss  Maughan," 
he  inquired,  "  written  in  the  name  of  Brown- 
john  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did." 

"  I  suppose  you  were  a  little  surprised  at 
such  a — such  a  whim,  and  at  my  claiming  you 
as  a  cousin  ?" 

"  I  was  rather  surprised  at  that,  in But 

I  know  your  great  aversion  to  be  made  much 
of  on  account  of  your — your  money  and — 
and  influential  position — only  I"  poor  Emily 
replied,  with  an  audible  faltering  in  her  tones, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  explain  by  a  strong 
ahem !  as  if  the  voice  required  clearing ; 
nothing  else. 

"  I  have  an  aversion  indeed  to  be  made  a 
sort  of  golden  idol  of — I  don't  say  golden 
calf—  though  people  make  a  fool  of  me  often 
enough !"  said  Mr.  Behringbright,  adding, 
with  very  emphatic  earnestness,  "  And  there- 
fore  I    beg    of  you   most  particularly,   Miss 
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Maughan,  as  the  greatest  of  favours,  not  to 
reveal  who  or  what  I  am  in  this  family  !  I 
have  a  most  special  reason  for  it." 

"Certainly  not,  sir,  since  you  desire  it!" 
Emily  replied,  in  rather  faint  tones ;  "  I — and 
my  poor  mother  and  family — all  of  us — owe 
you  too  much  not  to  pay  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  your  wishes  in  any  respect.  But 
are  you  quite  sure,  sir,"  she  concluded,  in  a 
hesitating  accent,  as  if  ashamed  herself  of  the 
meanness  of  the  supposition,  "that  the  Grahams 
do  not  know  who  you  are?  They  are  a  family 
very  kind  to  me,  I  acknowledge — but  who  do 
not  usually  treat  any  but  wealthy  persons  with 
the  particular  respect  they  seem  to  pay  to  you!" 

This  observation  greatly  and  visibly  annoyed 
Mr.  Behringbright. 

"  It  is  impossible — quite  impossible,  Miss 
Maughan!  unless,  in  contradiction  to  almost  the 
only  request  I  ever  made  you  in  my  life,  you 
have  revealed  the  fact!"  he  said,  with  most 
unusual  pettishuess  and  vivacity. 

Emily  was  silent  for  a  moment — rather  a 
painful  one,  no  doubt ;  but  she  answered,  with 
a  noble  fidelity  to  the  truth,  of  which  it  is  not 
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too  much  to  say  not  ever?/  woman  in  her  situa- 
tion would  have  been  capable, — 

"I  have  not  breathed  a  word  of  it,  sir. 
Your  commands  would  always  have  been 
sacred  to  me.  But  I  had,  besides,  no  imagin- 
able motive  to  expose  you  to  a  kind  of  perse- 
cution I  know  you  detest,  and  which  would  be 
so  easily  traced  to  my  imprudence  ...  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Orange  Graham.  So  far 
as  regards  me,  they  are  perfectly  ignorant,  I 
assure  you,  that  you  are  anybody  but  the  Mr. 
Brownjohn  you  announce  yourself  to  be." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  my  dear  girl ;  say 
no  more  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright,  in 
a  changed,  pleased  tone,  which  did  not  com- 
municate its  pleasure  to  his  auditress.  "  But 
now  let  us  talk  a  little  of  your  own  affairs. 
Let  us  take  seats.  I  suppose  it  is  the  same 
in  Ireland  as  in  England,  in  being  as  cheap 
sitting  as  standing  ;  and  I  really  am  tired  with 
my  voyage,  and  a  long  tour  about  the  town 
all  day.  You  owe  me  a  little  rest,  besides,  as 
you  are  the  cause  of  my  wandering." 

A  slight  flush  revisited  Emily's  spiritually- 
pale  complexion,  as  she  complied  with  the  re- 
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quest,  murmuring  in  a  timid  undertone,  "  I, 
sir!  I  am  sure  I  was  not  worth  any  such 
trouble.  But  I  hope  it  was  more  on  account 
of  the  dear  kind  lady  at  Glengariff  Castle — 
your  friend — to  whom  I  have  occasioned  so 
much  discomfort  that  I  am  sure,  if  I  had 
known  what  would  come  of  it,  I  would  never 
have  left  England,  if  I  had  died  there  of 
misery  and  grief!" 

ci  Died  of  misery  and  grief,  Emily  ! — Well, 
the  change  was  good  for  you.  Your  mother 
had  grown  most  nonsensically  exacting  and  un- 
comfortable, I  am  sure  !  — I  noticed  it  myself. 
But  do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  that 
all  this  about  Lord  Glengariff  is  not  a  mere 
fancy  and  hallucination  of  his  mother's  mind ; 
that  the  young  noble  gentleman  did  really 
and  truly — fall  in  love  with  you?" 

And  Mr.  Behringbright  looked  with  a  degree 
of  puzzled  incredulity  at  Emily,  the  nature  of 
which  she  probably  misunderstood.  A  kind  of 
womanly  resentment,  of  which  she  had  scarcely 
believed  herself  capable,  sparkled  up  in  her  ex- 
pression, as  she  answered,  with  unwonted  viva- 
city— 
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"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound  to  account 
to  you,  sir,  for  other  people's  crimes  or  follies ; 
or,  perhaps,  both  in  one,  it  would  appear,  in 
this  case.  But  Lord  Glengariff  certainly  pro- 
fessed to  have  taken  a  great  attachment  towards 
me,  and  has  proved  that  he  meant  what  he 
said,  though  quite  against  all  my  wishes  and 
entreaties  ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  he  really  did  offer  you  mar- 
riage, Miss  Maughan  ?" 

Again  the  astonished  and  incredulous  tone 
rasped  on  some  fine  nerve  in  Emily's  organiza- 
tion ;  but  she  answered,  with  a  spirit  that  did 
not  unbecome  her, — 

"Marriage?  Of  course,  sir!  I  imagine  that 
even  if  Lord  Glengariff  had  not  been,  as  he  is, 
a  noble  and  courteous  gentleman,  incapable 
of  offering  an  insult  to  any  woman,  but,  least 
of  all,  one  under  his  mother's  roof  and  protec- 
tion—he would  not  have  dared  to  venture  on 
an  address  to  me  in  any  other  form !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  admired  the  tone  and 
look  that  accompanied  this  reply,  quite  as  much 
as  the  words  ;  and  yet,  somehow,  their  general 
effect   was   embarrassing   and   disquieting    to 
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himself  personally,  more  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for. 

"What  a  young  madman!"  he  exclaimed, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  say.  "'He  must  have 
known  that  it  was  impossible!" 

"  He  knew  so  when  I  had  told  him,  sir ;  not 
till  then  !  Lord  Glengariff  is  his  own  master; 
no  one  has  the  power  to  exercise  any  control 
over  him  in  that  respect — I  had  almost  said 
no  one  has  the  right !  And  I  do  not  know  of 
any  law  to  prevent  even  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  unmarried,  from  taking  to  wife  any 
woman  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  herself,  whom 
he  could  induce  to  accept  what,  in  that  case, 
was  really  and  truly  the  honour  of  an  offer!" 

Why  did  Mr.  Behringbright  dislike  the 
warmth  and  emphasis  of  this  admission,  or 
assertion,  whichever  it  was?    He  certainly  did. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  then,  Miss  Maughan," 
he  remarked,  very  stiffly,  after  a  pause,  "  that 
thinking,  as  you  apparently  do,  with  so  exalted 
an  admiration  of  this  young  and  splendid 
nobleman,  you  have  refused  an  offer  from  him 
to  make  you  Countess  of  Glengariff?" 

There  was  a  considerable  pause,  during  which 
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Emily's  countenance  repeatedly  changed  both 
in  hues  and  expression. 

■'  I  have  refused  an  offer  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Glen  gar  iff,"  she  said,  at  last,  in  a 
rather  faint  tone.  "  Not  one  offer,  but  many — at 
least,  an  offer  many  times  repeated !  You  have 
the  right  to  question  me,  sir ;  but  I  trust  you 
will  believe  I  do  not  make  this  statement  from 
any  paltry,  vainglorious  movement  of  female 
vanity!  Not  that  I  pretend  to  deny  I  feel  all 
the  force  of  such  a  compliment  from  the  brave 
and  high-hearted  young  nobleman,  who  would 
have  defied  the  prejudices  of  society  on  my 
account,  had  I  found  it  possible  to  respond 
fittingly  to  his  devotion  I" 

"And  you  really  did  reject  him?"  said  Mr. 
Behringbright,  not  able  to  realize  the  matter 
to  himself — or  most  perseveringly  resolved  not 
to  do  so. 

"  Is  it  not  proof  enough  that  I  am  here, 
sir  ?"  was  the  reply,  with  a  strangely  sad 
and  yet  most  musical  tremble  in  the  accents. 

"  But  really  I  can't  understand,  Emily 
Maughan !  Have  vulgar  social  notions  entered 
so  deeply  into  your  soul  also,  that  you  yourself 
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deemed  you  had  no  right  to — to  accept  such 
an  offer  ?"  said  the  millionnaire,  strangely  puz- 
zled, and  hardly  knowing  what  he  said,  or  how 
he  said  it. 

Emily  Maughan  was  silent  for  a  minute — a 
full  minute.  She  then  replied,  with  a  quiet, 
subdued,  exceedingly  mournful  sedateness, — 

"  Such  was  not  my  motive,  sir  !  I  believe 
that  the  woman  whom  a  man  desires,  above 
all  others,  to  make  his  own — if  she  can  recipro- 
cate the  sentiment — has  the  right,  to  become 
his  wife,  no  matter  what  the  difference  in  such 
adventitious  circumstances  as  birth,  or  rank, 
or  fortune  can  create,  may  exist !  But  for 
any  woman  who  does  not  feel  a  preference  for 
a  man,  above  all  other  men,  to  marry  him — I 
take  to  be — only  another  name  for — for — for- 
give me  the  dreadful  word,  Mr.  Behringbright ! 
— there  is  no  other  for  the  dreadful  thing  ; — 
marriage  in  such  a  case  appears  to  me  only 
another  name  for  prostitution  /" 

And  pronouncing  the  word,  fraught,  indeed, 
with  horror  so  unutterable  to  every  really 
womanly-hearted  woman,  Emily  Maughan  gave 
a  dry  sob,  and  looked  aghast  at  Mr.  Behring- 
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bright  (she  had  uttered  the  name  !)  in  wonder 
what  he  would  think  of  her  audacity.  And 
this  was  what  he  thought,  for  he  said  it, — 

"  You  are  right,  Emily  ! — wonderfully  right! 
— I  honour,  I  admire,  I  am  amazed  at  you ! 
Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  more  women 
that  do  think  and  act  like  you  in  all  the 
world?" 

Ah,  why  did  he  not  say,  I  love  you  for  it  ? 
It  is  most  certain  that  for  several  minutes  Mr. 
Behringbright  did  feel  as  if  he  loved  as  well  as 
honoured  and  admired  the  noble  girl  for  what 
she  had  done — for  what  she  had  said.  But 
that  other  haunting  image  arose  in  his  remem- 
brance— I  know  not  how  brought  thither, — 
and  dictated  the  close  of  his  speech,  and  he 
only  repeated  several  times,  "  I  honour,  I 
admire,  I  am  amazed  at  you  !" 

Neither  did  he  dare  to  ask  of  Emily, — 
Why  did  you  not  prefer  the  noble  Glengariff 
to  all  the  rest  of  his  sex  ?  He  assigned  her 
a  motive — took  it  for  granted — without  that 
preliminary. 

"  I  understand  it  all  now.  You  felt  that 
such    a   match — entirely    disapproved   by  his 
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mother — by  every  one  who  had  a-  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  matter — could  only  end  disas- 
trously. You  have  acted  wisely — most  wisely  ! 
I  am  only  sorry  for  the  poor  youth  himself!" 

"  And  so  am  I,  sir — oh,  so  am  I !"  exclaimed 
Emily,  melting  on  a  sudden  at  this  juncture 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  "  Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
how  poor  Lord  Grlengariff  has  been  going  on 
in  Belfast  since  I  refused,  finally  and  for  ever, 
to  go  back  to  the  castle — to  become  his  wife — 
you  would  pity  him  ! — you  would  save  him  ! — 
for  his  mother's  sake,  noble,  unfortunate  fellow, 
— if  for  nothing  else  !  Oh,  he  has  plunged  into 
such  extravagant  courses — gets  drunk — knocks 
people  about — fills  the  whole  town  with  the  up- 
roar of  the  strange  things  he  does — gambles — 
sets  the  officers  in  the  barracks  on  all  kinds  of 
dreadful  larks,  as  they  call  them  !  They  tell  me, 
his  horse  fell  dead  below  him  when  he  won 
the  last  steeplechase.  Oh,  you  cannot  tell, 
sir,  how  madly  he  goes  on ;  so  if  you  do 
not  look  after  him  and  save  him,  sir,  I  do 
not  know  what  he  will  come  to.  Do  promise 
me,  Mr.  Behringbright,  that  you  will  save 
Lord  Grlengariff!     I   know  he   respects    you. 
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He  may,  perhaps,  be  led  by  you  out  of  bis 
madness !  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  on 
the  point  of  writing  to  you — only  I  thought 

— I  thought "     But  she  grew  silent  then, 

unless  the  crimsoning  of  the  "  eloquent  blood" 
in  her  face  spoke. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  a  sad  account  of  the 
young  earl's  proceedings. — I  will  do  what  I 
can  with   him,  if  he   will   listen   to  reason," 
said  Mr.  Behringbright,  rather  coldly.     "  His 
mother  has  written  to  me,  in  fact,  to  beg  that 
I  would  look  after  him ;  although  apparently 
unaware,  as  well  as  myself,  that  Lord  Glen- 
gariff  was  going  on  in  any  such  extraordinary 
way   in   Belfast,  if  we  put  aside   the  rest  of 
the  escapade.  —  I    promise   you  I   will,  Miss 
Maughan  ! — Very  young  man   as   Lord    Glen- 
gariff  is,  he  cannot  be  so  senseless,  if  he  sees 
that  his  passion  is  altogether  hopeless. — But 
it  seems  to    me   the   strangest  thing   in   the 
world — I    almost  think    it    is   most    strange, 
Miss  Maughan, — why,   or  wherefore,  you — a 
young,  handsome,  highly  accomplished,  witty, 
wealthy,  military  nobleman  at  your  feet,  offer- 
ing you   love   and   a   coronet — I  don't  quite 
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understand,  I  own What  I  mean  to  say  is, 

do  you  think  that  all  young  ladies — that  the 
young  lady  of  this  house,  for  example,"  he 
continued,  desperately,  "  would  refuse  such  an 
offer  ?" 

Emily  Maughan  was  evidently  struck  all  of 
a  heap,  as  the  saying  is, — not  a  very  intelli- 
gible one, — with  this  question.  Human  nature, 
however,  could  not  be  so  overtaxed  as  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  possibly  expected; 
at  all  events,  she  could  perceive,  with  the  fatal 
perspicuity  of  the  passion  that  possessed  her, 
even  in  its  workings  in  that  pure  and  tranquil- 
welling  blood — earnestly  desired. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  would — you  mean  Miss 
Graham,  of  course  ?  Eosa  Matilda,  Honoria,  . 
and  little  Mary  Anna  are  too  young  to  be 
thought  of.  But  I  have  kept  Lord  Glen- 
garifF's  secret  as  cautiously  as  I  shall  yours, 
sir,  as  long  as  you  desire  ;  and  although  he 
forced  a  visit  upon  me  in  this  house  .  .  . 
twice  .  .  .  and  Miss  Graham  saw  him  both 
times,  by  accident — he  took  care  not  to  have 
himself  announced  to  me  as  who  he  really  was, 
but  as  a  messenger  from  Lady  GlengarifF  to 
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me.  I  had  grown  very  uneasy,  not  hearing 
from  her,  as  we  had  arranged, — and  easily 
fell  into  the  snare.  But  Miss  Graham  re- 
mains ignorant  of  who  and  what  his  lord- 
ship is." 

"  Miss  Graham  has  seen  him  ! — And  is  he 
such  a  handsome,  such  a  very  handsome  fellow 
as  you  describe,  Miss  Maughan  ?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Behringbright,  with  a  sudden  flush  now 
on  his  cheek. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  it  is  you  who  have 
described  Lord  Glengariff  by  the  epithet.  I 
have  not  alluded  to  his  personal  appearance," 
replied  Emily. 

"No;  I  don't  suppose  you  have. — But  he 
is  a  very  handsome  fellow — universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  ;  and  did  he  see  Miss  Graham 
on  these  visits  ?" 

"Certainly!  He  could  hardly  miss  that," 
said  Emily,  suppressing  the  additional  remark 
that  arose  to  her  lips — Miss  Graham  took 
abundant  care  both  to  see  and  be  seen  on  the 
occasion. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say ?"     Actually 

Mr.  Behringbright  was  about  to  exclaim — Did 
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she  mean  to  say  that,  after  seeing  Madeleine 
Graham,  Lord  Glengariff  could  possibly  persist 
in  perceiving  that  any  other  woman  in  the 
world  was  worthy  of  the  least  attention  or 
pursuit !  But  he  checked  himself  in  time,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  utterance  of  the  words. 
Their  sense  glided  on,  like  a  stroke  of  the 
keenest  steel — albeit  invisible  in  blade  and 
point — right  through  the  heart  of  Emily 
Maughan.  She  put  her  hand,  indeed,  upon  it 
with  a  gesture  of  actual  physical  pain  for  an 
instant.  —  Only  an  instant,  and  then  she 
replied  to  the  unuttered  words,  very  calmly 
and  steadily — 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  Miss  Graham 
is  at  all  the  kind  of  woman — not  much,  at  all 
events — to  attract  the  notice  of  a  man  like 
Lord  Glengariff;  at  least  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  taken  so  much  notice  of 
me. 

"What  vanity!"  thought  Mr.  Behring- 
bright.  "What  wonderful  creatures  for 
vanity    women    must    be,    when    even    this 

modest,  shrinking  young  creature  fancies ! 

You  must  remember,   Emily,"  he    continued 

VOL.  II.  3 
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aloud,  in  a  rebuking,  fatherly  tone,  fc  that  you 
fascinated  this  foolish  young  fellow  in  the 
midst  of  solitude — woods,  and  mountains,  and 
lakes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, — beside  the 
sick  couch  of  an  elderly,  mind-shaken  woman, 
with  no  possible  competition  to  disturb  the 
effect  of  your  mild  insinuating  ways. — Not 
that  I  imagine  for  one  moment  you  intended 
the  mischief  you  effected,  or  depreciate  your 
very  proper  self-esteem. — But,  my  dear  girl,  it 
is  really  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  if  Lord 
Grlengariff  had  been  exposed  to  the  influences — 
that  will  be  sure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  in  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the 
world — considering   the    great    advantages  of 

position  he  enjoys "     There  Mr.  Behring- 

bright  paused,  in  some  confusion,  feeling  that 
he  was  making  a  most  ungallant  remark  and 
inference. 

"  But,  so  I  told  him,  sir,"  said  Emily,  with 
perfect  simplicity  of  acquiescence.  "  Only  he 
would  not  believe  me." 

"We  must  try  and  reason  him  into  the 
belief,  then ;  but  if  he  has  really  seen  Mm 
Graham  with  indifference — I  am  not  quite  sure 
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Beally,  Emily  !    if  it  were  not  for  Lady 

Glengariff's  prejudices  of  high  descent  and 
station,  I  do  not  know  but  that  Lord  Glen- 
gariff — if  he  is  turning  out  so  wild  as  you 
represent — might  do  a  great  deal  worse,  after 
all,  than  marry  a  sensible,  kind-hearted,  pretty 
girl,  with  manners  and  accomplishments  fit  for 
any  rank  in  society — whom  he  seems  so  won- 
derfully— I  mean,  so  passionately  to  prefer  to 
the  rest  of  her  sex." 

Some  bitter  emotion,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  analyse  to  all  its  component  elements, 
writhed  round  Emily's  lips  as  she  listened  to 
these  words,  and  had  not  heroic  female  pride 
forbidden,  would  have  burst  in  a  shower  of 
heart- wrung  tears  from  her  eyes.  As  it  was 
she  merely  said,  "I  was  not  studying  for  a 
compliment,  sir — only  saying  the  truth,  so  far 
as  I  understand  it — in  the  way  I  understand 
it,"  and  was  silent.  She  dared  not  venture  on 
a  repetition  of  her  announced  resolution  as 
respected  the  wooing  of  this  noble  suitor,  lest 
her  voice  should  fall  into  some  betraying 
quavers,  or  the  motives  of  so  strange  a  refusal 
should  be   demanded  too  cogently.     But  Mr. 

3—3 
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Behringbright  understood  the  silence  very  well, 
for  him,  and  interpreted  it. 

u  Well,  then,"  he  said,  rising,  "  our  con- 
ference is  at  an  end.  I  must  do  what  I  can 
to-morrow  to  look  up  Lord  Grlengariff,  and  try 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  a  sense  of  duty  and 
propriety.  Aided  so  extraordinarily  by  the 
fair  object  of  his  Quixotic  outbreak,  I  do  not 
doubt  to  succeed." 

"  I  wish  you  every  success,  sir  ;  it  annoys 
me  more  than  I  can  say  to  hear  of  his  lord- 
ship's vagaries.  But  how  is  Lady  Grlengariff? 
And  how  is  it  I  have  never  heard  from  her?" 

Mr.  Behringbright  heard  the  words,  but  his 
own  attention  was  suddenly  caught  and  ab- 
sorbed by  another  object. 

"  God  bless  me  !"  he  exclaimed,  staring  out 
of  the  parlour  window.  "  Whafs  that — who's 
that,  sneaking  out  of  Sir  Orange's  back  railing 
into  the  public  garden  of  the  square  ?  I  see 
there's  a  private  gate  into  it  from  the  house — 
there,  just  turning  round  that  clump  of  holly 
bushes !" 

Emily  looked  in  the  direction  indicated. 
The  clear  moonlight  allowed  an  object  answer- 
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ing  the  description  very  exactly,  in  point  of 
manner,  to  be  visible  now  on  the  gravel  walk 
of  the  public  garden  of  the  square ;  but  a  figure 
which  Mr.  Behringbright  had  distinctly  seen 
glide  out  of  Sir  Orange's  enclosure,  despite  its 
efforts  at  clandestine  movement. 

"  That  person  ?  Did  he  come  out  of  the 
house,  do  you-  say,  sir  ?  Do  you  think  ?"  said 
Emily,  in  an  evidently  startled  tone,  and  also 
watching  the  receding  figure  with  fixed  atten- 
tion. 

"  Not  only  did  I  see  him  come  out  of  the 
house,  but  just  when  I  arrived  myself,  enter  it, 
in  an  equally  furtive  and  forbidden  manner," 
returned  Mr.  Behringbright. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  you  must 
be  mistaken,  sir." 

"  I  am  not.     Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  who  it  is  ?  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  do,  or  that  in  any  case  I  should  feel  myself 
justified  in  stating,"  Emily  replied,  with  visible 
hesitation. 

"Is  it  some  sweetheart — as  they  call  the 
poor  senseless  wretches — after  some  servant- 
girl  of  the  place?"  said  Mr.   Behringbright, 
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with  a  vehemence  which  produced  quite  a  dif- 
ferent effect  on  Emily  Maughan,  who  replied, 
with  great  coldness, — 

"  I  really  cannot  say  with  any  certainty,  sir, 
and  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  hazard 
surmises  on  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  persons 
who  reside  beneath  the  roof  that  shelters  me." 

"  Well,  of  course,  quite  right,  and  it  is  no 
business  of  mine  either  ;  I  commend  your  pru- 
dence, Miss  Maughan,"  said  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  quite  pettishly.  "  Let  us  return  now 
to  the  company ;  I  have  not  a  minute  fur- 
ther to  waste.  I  had  ordered  dinner  at  my 
hotel,  and  there  will  be  a  hue-and-cry  after  me 
shortly.  Good  night ;  God  bless  you  !  Have 
you  any  notion  where  Lord  Glengariff  is  to  be 
heard  of?" 

"  None  whatever." 

"  Well,  no  matter ;  I  shall  soon  find  him  out, 
and  leave  Ireland  as  fast  as  I  can  after.  It 
seems  just  like  any  other  place,  only  duller. 
Pray  don't  trouble  to  accompany  me — I  can 
find  my  way  back  to  wish  Lady  Graham — 
Good  night." 

And,  as  if  he  had  unwittingly  pressed  a  nose- 
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gay  with  a  nettle  in  it  to  his  nostrils,  the  visitor 
flung  himself  out  of  the  apartment,  leaving 
Emily  full  of  sorrowful  surmise,  and  of  a  vague 
sentiment  of  jealousy  mingled  with  indignation, 
and  a  strong  reinforcement  to  certain  suspicions 
and  anxieties  relating  to  Madeleine  Graham  that 
had  long  haunted  her,  and  which  she  felt  that 
delicacy  towards  the  family  whose  salt  she  ate, 
and  a  generosity  of  fair-dealing  innate  in  her 
hreast,  had  induced  her  injudiciously,  towards 
herself,  to  suppress. 

But  what  had  been  hesitated  and  withheld 
had  produced  a  great  effect  with  Mr.  Behring- 
bright.  The  least  considerative  of  observers 
might  have  noticed  the  marked  change  in  his 
demeanour  when  he  returned  to  the  apartment 
in  which  Sir  Orange  Graham  and  his  family 
were  now  awaiting  their  guest,  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  with  an  excellent  supper-table 
spread,  and  the  promised  bowl  of  punch  dif- 
fusing its  nectareous  steam  around.  He  made 
his  appearance  merely  to  wish  them  a  formal 
good  evening,  protesting  an  absolute  necessity 
to  return  immediately  to  his  quarters  at  the 
hotel;  declined  the  "  least  taste  in  life"  of  the 
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brewage ;  scarcely  accepted,  though  he  did  not 
absolutely  refuse,  Lady  Graham's  earnestly  re- 
newed invitation  to  "  salmon  and  a  cutlet"  next 
day  at  four ;  bowed  in  the  most  distant  possible 
manner  to  Miss  Graham  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrance and  entreaty,  made  his  way  out  of 
the  apartment,  and  out  of  the  house,  without 
tasting  bite  or  sup  in  it.  For  if  all  were  true 
that  he  heard  and  had  seen,  whom — whom 
could  that  French  puppy  come  after  to  court, 
in  so  basely  clandestine  a  manner,  in  Sir 
Orange  Graham's  house,  save  and  excepting 
his  beautiful  eldest  daughter  ? 
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CHAPTEE  III. 


"DIVARSHION.  ' 


It  was  not  until  lie  had  got  fairly  out  of  the 
house  into  Belhaven  Square  in  this  angry 
mood,  that  the  consolatory  recollection  sud- 
denly occurred  to  Mr.  Behringbright  that  he 
had  seen  the  parties  together  on  board  the  Bel- 
fast steamer,  and  that  they  had  kept  aloof,  and 
seemed  to  be  perfect  strangers  to  each  other. 

Yet  what  more  likely,  it  came  back  upon 
him,  than  that  the  relations  between  them 
being  of  so  clandestine  a  character,  the  lovers 
— if  lovers  they  were — should  have  observed 
this  distance,  under  the  direct  observation  of 
the  father  and  mother  ?  Yet  again,  why  should 
she  have  singled  him  out  with  such  evident 
kindly  appreciation  if  her  affections  were  pre- 
viously engaged  ?  Had  he  been  known  to  be 
who  he  was,  the  case  would  have  been  different. 
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But  Mr.  Behringbright  felt  certain  he  could 
depend,  not  only  upon  the  word,  but  upon  the 
interest  of  Emily  Maughan,  that  she  would 
not  betray  the  fact.  And  no  one  else  in  Bel- 
fast was  likely  to  have  communicated  the  intel- 
ligence in  the  brief  interval  that  had  elapsed. 
Or,  supposing  such  an  improbable  circumstance 
as  that  Mr.  Flamingo  Brown  should  concern 
himself  to  make  it  known,  Sir  Orange  Graham's 
unaltered  and,  sooth  to  say,  rather  churlish 
demeanour,  established  a  certainty  that  the 
tidings  had  not  reached  him,  and  consequently 
still  remained  a  mystery  in  his  family. 

A  little  consoled  by  this  reflection,  but  still 
very  uncomfortable  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
solving in  his  resumed  habitual  mind  that 
there  was  nothing  but  deception  and  misery 
attached  to  everything  womanish,  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright had  gone  some  little  distance  in  a 
wrong  direction  to  his  hotel,  when  he  felt  a 
light  but  strenuous  grasp  laid  on  his  arm,  and 
a  friendly  voice  exclaim,  "  Plase  your  honour, 
are  you  taking  your  right  way,  now,  to  the 
place  ye  want  to  get  at ;  not  to  take  on  me  the 
freedom  to  ask  you  which  that  is  ?" 
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"  Why,  where  am  I  going  to  at  present, 
Barney  ?"  said  Mr.  Behringbright,  recognising 
the  lamplighter,  and  replying  in  trnly  Hiber- 
nian fashion,  as  if  the  genius  loci  were  powerful 
upon  him  too. 

"  Yer  honour  knows  best ; — but  you're  not 
going  the  road  you  came,  unless  it  be  back- 
wards, and  that  is  the  way  to  be  the  farther 
off  the  place  you're  going  to,  the  nearer  you 
get  to  it !" 

"  I  want  to  return  home  to  my  hotel — the 
'  William  and  Mary.'  " 

"  Then  yer  honour's  face  is  turned  clean 
against  it,  and  yon  will  have  to  walk  the  world 
round  before  you  step  in  at  the  back  door  I" 
replied  Barney.  "  The  way  you're  treading  to 
leads  to  the  Barracks; — and  there's  such  a 
game  going  on  there  to-night,  I  should  scarcely 
be  setting  a  gentleman  of  your  honour's  paceful 
demeanour  much  in  the  way  of  presenting 
yourself  among  such  a  set  of  fire-rakes,  no  how!" 

"Why,  what's  going  on  at  the  Barracks, 
Barney,  to  deter  a  quiet  citizen  from  taking 
the  way  to  them  ?"  said  Mr.  Behringbright. 

"  Fakes,  then,  isn't  it  my  young  Lord  Glen- 
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garifF's  party  to  the   Bigiment,  after  winning 
the  steeplechase  on  them  all  the  other  day  in 
the  county   Antrim  ?       And   ain't   they   the 
b'ys  to  get  a-larking  at  all  manner  of  divilment 
and  divarsion  on  their  way  back  to  the  town, 
after  their  ''dinner  and  wine  ?      And  I  heard 
say  they  were  all  to  patronize  the  theatre  to- 
night, against  the  sober  and  respectable  citizens, 
as  they  call  themselves,  who  are  for  putting  it 
down  because  there's  some  Frenchwoman,  or 
other  I-talian  critter  of  that  sort  they  don't 
like,  come  to  kick  about  and  show  her  airs  and 
graces,  in  man's  clothes,  in  what  they  call  a 
bally.     And  the  officers  and  his  lordship,  who 
is  the  merriest  b'y  that  has  been  in  Ireland,  or 
Erin  'ither,  since  my  Lord  Slaughterford's  days 
(Heaven  rest  his  soul !  for  he  never  did  harm 
to  mortal  man  but  himself !)  are  all  for  it,  out 
of  spite  to  the  others,  purtinding  to  be   such 
saints  and  stuff  like  that,  as  if  everybody  didn'. 
know  what  goes  on  among  them  on  the  sly. 
And  there's  expected  to  be  the  purtiest  row  in 
natur  !      But  what  I   am  thinking  is,  that  if 
they  should  meet  us  on  the  road,  they'll  bo 
taking  us  for  numbers  of  the  oppozit  faction, 
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and  perhaps  riding  over  us,  or  getting  some  of 
their  people  to  toss  us  in  a  blanket,  as  they  all 
but  did  it  to  two  of  the  town  councillors  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  very  market-place,  for  saying 
they  were  wild  Irishers,  only  fit  to  have  ruffled 
and  raffed  it  as  troopers  in  King  James  the 
Second's  time,  that  was  dethroned  in  London- 
derry city  hundreds  of  years  ago.  But  your 
honour  must  have  heard  of  the  occasion  ; — and 
how  the  Orangemen  there  fed  on  '  rats  and 
caterpillars, before  they'd  give  into  the  thruth?" 

"A  curious  preparatory  diet,  Barney,  and 
they  did  not  give  in,  after  all.  But  do  you 
mean  to  say  there  is  some  young  Irish  noble- 
man who  makes  himself  conspicuous  in  such 
paltry  and  scandalous  riotings  as  you  de- 
scribe ?" 

"  Is  it  conspicuous,  your  honour  says  P" 
replied  Barney,  attaching  a  meaning  of  his  own 
to  the  word  thus  simplified.  "  Faith,  thin,  it's 
my  Lord  Glengariff  that  would  make  himself 
a  hole  through  an  army,  if  it  stood  in  his  way 
to  life  and  fun.  And  isn't  it  he,  then,  that's 
the  delight  and  salvation  of  the  whole  town, 
with  the  sport  he  makes  in  it  ever  since  he 
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come,  which  is  little  better  now  than  a  month  ? 
But  in  that  time  hasn't  he  been  up  before  the 
magistrates  a  dozen  times,  counting  twenty 
to  the  same,  for  window  and  head  breaking, 
and  putting  out  the  lamps,  and  pulling  the 
mayor's  nose  on  the  bench,  and  all  manner  of 
divarsion,  till  everybody  says  he  will  bring 
back  the  good  ould  times  again  in  Ireland, 
unless  he's  previnted ;  and  all  the  fools  in 
Belfast,  barring  meself  and  a  taste  of  one  or 
two  others,  perhaps,  will  have  it  he's  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare,  or  will  be  before  he  has  done? 
And  some  of  them  say  that  his  family  was 
always  mad  before  him ;  but  it's  only  the  rale 
Irish  blood  boiling  up  in  his  veins,  for  he 
comes  of  the  ould  kings  of  Ireland  who  were 
before  the  flood,  and  they  were  alwa}'s  rather 
a  helter-skelter  spoonful  of  hot  broth,  I  have 
heard  the  ould  people,  who  remimber  their 
times  well  enough,  declare  !" 

"  And  you  say  this  row  is  expected  to  be  at 
the  theatre  to-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  the  officers  have  any  luck  in 
life,  and  can  but  get  the  Orange  'prentice  b'ys 
here  to  show  fight,"  replied  Barney,  with  a 
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delighted  grin  at  the  exhilarating  prospect. 
"  And  it'll  not  be  long  now  before  it  begins, 
for  I  heard  say  the  bally  was  to  come  on 
directly  after  the  black  man  has  lulled  himself 
first  and  his  wife  after. — No,  it's  the  revarse,  I 
mane, — and  there's  hardly  a  seat's  taken  but 
it's  for  the  row  about  the  French  danseroose,  as 
they  say  she  is  called,  giving  her  her  right 
name  in  her  own  country." 

"  Glengariff  must  have  gone  entirely  off  his 
pivot  indeed,  if  all  this  be  true  !"  thought  Mr. 
Behringbright.  "  I  must  try  if  I  can  ascertain 
how  things  stand  with  him  before  I  interfere. 
Can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  theatre, 
Barney,  do  you  think  ?"  he  concluded  aloud. 

"  For  the  same  crown-piece,  is  your  honour 
after  maning?"  said  Barney,  scratching  his 
poll,  and  appearing  to  think  that  in  that  case 
he  should  decidedly  get  the  worst  of  the 
bargain. 

"  Why,  you  rascal,  you  ought  to  have  guided 
me  all  over  the  town,  and  rocked  my  cradle  at 
night,  for  half  the  money  !"  exclaimed  George 
Cocker,  partly  amused  and  partly  provoked  at 
the  extortionate   spirit  that  appeared  to  have 
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been  aroused  by  his  very  liberality.  And 
indeed  the  case  stood  confessedly  thus;  for 
Barney  replied,  with  a  shrewd  smile,  "  And  so 
I  would,  your  honour,  if  you  had  not  paid  me 
for  my  throuble  beforehand,  and  twice  as  much 
as  it  was  worth.  Only  I'm  thinking  if  your 
honour  goes  to  the  play,  I  must  go  too,  and 
that  knocks  a  shilling  off  the  money  for  the 
gallery  I" 

"  You  must  go  too?" 

"  Faith,  yes ;  is  it  turning  tail  for  you  I'll 
be,  when  your  honour's  getting  yourself  tinto 
throuble  in  a  faction  fight  ?  For  it's  all  the 
same,  whether  it's  at  a  theayter  or  a  fair,  if 
the  shillelaghs  are  flourishing  in  the  way  of 
people's  heads." 

"  Well,  I  will  stand  the  expense  of  your  en- 
tertainment too,  Barney,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  go  in  for  a  share 
of  the  distribution  of  the  cracked  skulls.  Have 
you  any  further  objection  now  to  continue  me 
your  valuable  services  ?" 

"  None  in  life — or  in  death  'ither,  for  that 
matter,  your  honour !"  exclaimed  Barney,  de- 
lightedly ;  and  with  his  characteristic  lightness 
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and  friskiness,  lie  flitted  once  more  before  the 
liberal  English  traveller  towards  the  scene  of 
dramatic  enjoyment,  which  it  appeared  was  to 
be  heightened  in  so  characteristically  national 
a  style  by  a  violent  collision  and  fracas. 

"What  can  GlengarifFmean  by  such  conduct? 
Has  love  made  a  real  madman  of  him  ?  How- 
ever, I  hope  I  shall  arrive  in  time  to  save  him 
from  any  share  or  leadership  in  this  last  extra- 
vagance !"  mused  Mr.  Behringb right,  as  he 
followed  in  .  Barney's  fitful  footsteps  ;  insen- 
sible, in  his  anxiety,  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
scarcely  himself  eaten  or  drunk  all  day. 

It  struck  Mr.  Behringbright,  when  he 
entered  the  Belfast  theatre,  as  rather  an 
ominous  circumstance  that  there  were  ver}r 
few  ladies  present.  Even  the  few  members  of 
the  female  sex  who  showed  at  all  would  not 
have  been  allowed  by  the  once  famous  Man  of 
Eefinement,  Mr.  Tremaine,  to  merit  the 
designation  in  any  ultra-fastidious  sense  of  the 
word.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to  say  there 
were  some  women  present  who  did  not  appear  to 
be  of  the  higher  orders  of  society  !  Andto  con- 
firm the  notion,  they  were  chiefly  scattered  in 
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the  pit  and  upper  galleries,  where  they  sat 
with  bonnets  hung  before  them,  crushed  into 
curious  shapes  by  the  carriage  of  market  vege- 
tables and  other  burdens,  which  are  preferably 
borne  on  the  head  by  the  fair  sex.  Men  in 
general  like  their  freights  best  on  their 
shoulders ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  for  the  same 
reason,  since  women  are  not  usually  considered 
strongest  in  their  heads. 

Another  fact  Mr.  Behringbright  noticed  at 
once.  He  procured  himself  a  box  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  yet  on  entering  the  house  he  per- 
ceived the  boxes  were  nearly  all  empty.  The 
rest  of  the  theatre  was  densely  crowded. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  conceived 
himself  justified  in  bestowing  an  invitation  on 
Barney  O'Flanigan  to  take  a  seat  in  the  same 
compartment  as  himself,  on  a  conviction  that 
the  general  tendency  of  things  was  to  a 
democratic  equality.  Moreover,  he  considered 
Barney's  assistance  as  elucidator,  or  even  pos- 
sible physical  allr,  might  be  of  advantage  in 
the  approaching  threatened  demonstration. 
The  good  fellow  seemed  to  know  everybody 
and  everything  in  the  town,  and  to  be  quite 
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willing  to  communicate  his  information.  So, 
although  Barney  modestly  excused  himself — 
firstly,  on  the  score  that  he  was  not  fit  company 
for  his  honour ;  and  secondly,  by  a  declaration 
that  the  tail  of  his  coat  was  too  long  to  sit 
down  upon  in  such  a  narrow  place  ;  and 
although  he  protested  he  could  see  and  hear 
just  as  well  through  the  boards  at.  the  back  of 
his  honour's  box — Mr.  Behringbright  would 
not  be  said  nay,  and  Caliph  Haroun  soon  found 
himself  seated  side  by  side  with  the  Belfast 
lamplighter. 

"  A  touch  of  nature,"  as  our  Garrick  of  the 
Melodrama  has  so  often  proved  to  Adelphi 
audiences,  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  Yet, 
though  there  was  some  very  roughly-natural 
handling  of  the  unfortunate  Desdemona  going 
on  at  the  moment  they  took  their  seats,  neither 
Barney  nor  his  treater  confessed  the  universal 
relationship  predicated  by  attention  to,  and 
sympathy  with,  the  fair  sufferer's  struggles  for 
sweet  life.  "  Oh,  bother  to  her  !  Let  her  get  it 
over  as  asy  and  quick  as  she  can ;  for  its  then 
the  rale  sport  will  commence !  That's  wliy 
the  boxes  are  all  impty  now  till  the  officers 
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come,  and  my  Lord  GlengarifTs  whole  tail — 
though  they're  as  full  as  ever  they  can  stem — 
I  heard  Barry  O'Leary — that's  the  checktaker 
— say  this  very  morning.  Sowl  and  body ! 
what  a  scrame  she  gives !  as  if  she  was  not  ac- 
customed to  be  murthered  night  by  night  ever 
since  she  was  born  I" 

"  But  why  is  there  all  this  commotion  about 
a  dancer,  Barney  ?  How  can  it  matter  to  any 
one  how  a  ballet-woman  is  received  or  rejected 
in  a  provincial  town  like  this  ?" 

"Oh,  don't  your  honour  know  the  main 
consarn  in  it  is  about  religion  ?" 

"  About  religion !" 

"  Faith,  then,  yes  !  Madame  Zdtnper  is  what 
what  one  party  calls  a  convert  and  the  other  a 
pervert,  your  honour.  She  wint  out  to  the 
Krimeer,  if  yon  plase,  last  war,  with  one  of  the 
Trench  rigiments — so  I  hear  the  story  told — 
as  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  which  is  next  door  to  a 
nun,  your  honour  knows;  and  there  if  she 
didn't  allow  herself  to  be  wheedled  and  fooled 
out  of  her  own  true  faith  by  a  fool  of  a  half- 
Irish  boy  in  one  of  the  rigiments  we  sent  out 
there,  too — and  turned  Protestant,  on  condition 
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he'd  marry  her.  And  he  never  mint  anything 
of  the  kind  j  and  so  she  came  over  here  and 
persecuted  him  for  abduction — or  something  of 
the  kind — and  seduction,  and  breach  of 
promise,  and  bigamy,  and  all  manner  of 
things.  But  she  lost  the  cause,  the  bad  crittur ! 
for  what  could  she  have  been  else,  denying  the 
religion  she  was  brought  up  in  for  the  sake  of 
a  husband  who  wouldn't  have  her  after  all  ? 
And  so  she's  obliged  to  take  to  the  stage,  and 
twirling  on  the  top  of  her  toe  for  a  living ;  and 
some  takes  her  part,  and  some  don't,  and  where- 
ever  she  goes  mostly  there's  a  darlint  of  a  kick- 
up  between  the  two  factions.  But  people  come 
to  the  theayter  anyhow,  and  so  the  managers 
don't  care  what  it's  for,  and  has  always  the 
police  in  riddiness  with  their  shillelaghs  drawn, 
and  the  military  riddy  to  turn  out,  and  the  fun 
goes  on — and  why  shouldn't  it  ?" 

This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Behringb  right 
had  ever  known  religion  concerned  in  the 
pirouettes  of  a  dancer.  But  it  did  not  seem 
very  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  in  Ireland  ; 
only,  when  he  considered  the  violent  fever  boat 
at  which  the  antagonism  of  race   and  creeds 
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was  maintained  in  Belfast,  he  began  to  appre- 
hend that,  unless  something  were  done  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  playhouse  contest  was  not  unlikely 
to  degenerate  into  a  real  and  bloody  affray. 
Would  his  influence  with  so  principal  a  ring- 
leader as  Lord  Glengariff  was  affirmed  to  be 
suffice  to  restrain  him  from  stirring  up  the 
mischief?  Did  he,  in  fact,  possess  that 
influence  any  longer,  in  the  strange,  unrulv 
mood  the  young  lord  seemed  to  have  passed 
into? — Mr.  Behringbright  knew  that  he  had 
once  a  very  great  sway  over  him ;  but  did  it 
continue  ? 

Eevolving  this  question,  Othello  went 
through  his  last  agonies  of  love  and  remorse 
over  the  body  of  his  martyred  bride  without 
almost  any  degree  of  conscious  attention  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Behringbright— al though  the 
"  noble  Moor "  stabbed  himself  so  well  that 
there  was  a  general  uproarious  encore  of  the 
death-blow.  This  was  not  complied  with  by 
the  sooty  hero  of  the  evening,  but  he  received 
all  the  honours  of  the  curtain  amid  a  prettv 
general  demand  of,  "  How  are  you  off  for  soap, 
now?"  and  cries  of,   "  Ye'd  better  have  let  the 
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ould  man  kep'  his  daughter,  now,  hadn't  ye, 
gineral?"  and  other  such-like  Irish  playhouse 
pleasantries.  Then  Othello  retired — let  us 
hope,  to  oysters  and  Dublin  stout — from  the 
scene  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  band  struck  up 
a  tune ;  from  which  moment  the  real  diversions 
of  the  evening  commenced. 

"  What  are  you  after  calling  that  jig,  Mr. 
Mellows  ?"  cried  a  b'y  from  the  gallery,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  musical  interlude. 

"The  'BiviVs  Br  am  el  sure,  ye  blaggard!" 
shouted  a  voice,  instantaneously,  from  a  remote 
part  of  the  pit.  "  Fiddlers !  let's  have  the 
* BiviVs  Brame  again  !" 

"  Sure,  ye've  only  to  wait  till  you're  fast 
asleep  yourself,  blaggard  to  ye  back  again  ! — 
to  have  it  without  throubling  the  bagpipes  !" 
yelled  the  first  voice  in  reply.  "  But  it's  not 
the  '  BiviVs  Brame  at  all,  I  tell  you ;  it's  the 
'  Cuckoos  Nest'  that's  after  being  played.  And 
we'll  have  it  again.  Larry  O'Leary,  if  it's 
you  with  the  bagpipes  I  see, — strike  up  the 
'Cuckoo's  Nest!'" 

"  No,     no,    no — the     '  Divil's    Drame  !'  ' 
now  resounded   in  clamorous    response   from 
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different  quarters  of  the  theatre,  while  an 
equally  stirring  uproar  in  nearly  as  many 
quarters  demanded  the  "  Cuckoo's  Nest." 
And  the  contest  continued  for  upwards  of  five 
minutes,  amidst  the  most  astounding  uproar 
and  confusion  ;  the  partisans  of  what  appeared 
to  be  almost  equally  popular  but  rival  melodies 
increasing  in  fury  and  violence  until  the  house 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  the  contending 
hurricane,  the  band  meanwhile  not  daring 
apparently  to  comply  with  either  demand. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Barney  ?  Is 
religion  concerned  in  the  noise  about  these  two 
tunes,  too  ?"  said  Mr.  Behringbright  to  his 
companion,  who  had  taken  a  considerable 
share  in  the  demonstration. 

"  Oh,  bless  your  honour's  life,  and  take  you 
to  the  angels  when  you're  too  old  to  go  an}^- 
where  else  !  it's  one  and  the  same  tune  they're 
all  calling  for,  only,  be  dad  !  by  the  differing 
names." 

This  did  confound  Mr.  Behringbright  ! 
This  was,  he  thought,  out-Irishing  everything 
Irish  !  But  so  the  case  stood  :  To  the  Celtic 
portion  of  the  audience  the  "  Cuckoo's  Nest" 
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was  the  "Divil's  Drame !"  and  they  would 
not  have  it  played  under  any  other  designa- 
tion, though  identical  in  all  the  notes  of  the 
music  and  its  variations. 

Luckily,  something  occurred  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  pugnacious  auditorium  at  this 
moment.  A  clattering  of  doors,  a  noise  of 
movement,  laughter,  and  confabulation,  which 
seemed  in  no  way  restrained  by  respect  for  the 
assembled  audience,  announced  a  numerous 
arrival.  In  effect  the  boxes  filled  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  if  by  magic,  with  a  throng,  chiefly 
of  young  men,  many  of  them  in  officers'  un- 
dress, who  took  possession  of  the  seats  that 
had  hitherto  been  unoccupied,  with  every 
appearance  of  designed  swagger  and  challenge 
to  a  portion  of  the  audience  that,  immediately 
on  the  arrival,  changed  the  uproar  they  were 
making  over  the  rival  tunes  to  a  storm  of 
hisses,  and  the  noisiest  imaginable  demands 
for  "  Silence  !  silence  !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  glanced  with  anxiety 
among  these  groups  to  recognise  Lord  Grlen- 
gariff ;  but  when  he  did  so — which  was  not 
immediately,  in  consequence  of  the  singularity 
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of  the  costume  his  lordship  had  adopted — he 
was  struck  with  dismay  in  the  conviction  that 
the  young  nobleman  must  in  reality  have 
bidden  adieu  to  his  senses  ! 

Certainly  a  costume  of  a  most  peculiar 
fashion,  and  of  as  peculiar  a  hue  and  texture  ! 
Lord  GlengarifTs  tall  and  noble  figure  was 
arrayed  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles  in  a  garb 
that  fitted  it  almost  as  closely  as  the  natural 
skin — of  coarse  stuff,  and  of  a  deep  saffron 
colour !  Over  this  he  wore  a  long  black  cloak 
of  rough,  curly  wool,  descending  almost  to  his 
heels :  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  with  an  im- 
mense yellow  plume,  a  silver-embossed  leather 
girdle,  decorated  with  a  case  of  pistols,  and  an 
ancient  flat-bladed  Irish  dagger,  called  a 
skene;  and  half-boots,  or  rather  brogues,  of 
untanned  deerskin,  completed  his  strange 
garb.  And  this  alone  would  have  settled  the 
fact  of  his  madness  in  the  sober  estimation  of 
George  Cocker  Behringbright,  had  not  Barney 
O'Flanigan  whispered  him  that  it  was  his 
lordship's  proper  dress  as  an  ancient  Irish 
chieftain  of  the  O'Dono^hue  blood,  and  that 
all   the  "  makings"  of  it  were  of  pure  Irish 
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manufacture,  "forebye  the  colour,"  which 
should  have  been  "  green  as  the  grass  under 
your  feet."  But  Barney  was  mistaken  there, 
for  saffron  was  the  ancient  Irish  national 
colour  before  Henry  VIII.  granted  or  dictated 
green,  with  much  poetical,  and  some  slang- 
metaphysical  suitability,  as  the  proper  field  for 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  verdant  Isle  of 
the  West. 

In  other  respects  the  young  chieftain  of 
Glengariff  looked  every  inch  a  chieftain — a 
natural-born  ruler  and  leader  of  men.  His 
frame  was  of  remarkable  strength  and  muscular 
activity  in  its  development,  for  so  young  a  man. 
A  beholder,  imbued  with  classical  lore,  might 
have  figured  to  himself  that  he  contemplated  a 
realized  ideal  of  the  goddess-born  Achilles, 
allowance  being  made  for  a  strongly  Celtic  cast 
of  physiognomy.  Still,  Mr.  Behringbright 
could  not  but  own  to  himself  that  the  effect 
was  very  handsome  and  striking  on  the  whole. 
The  long,  gleaming  black  hair;  the  square, 
but  flexible  and  shadowy  brows  ;  remarkably 
brilliant,  fire-fraught,  impassioned  eyes,  thai 
changed  their  expression  with  every  varying 
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mood  and  thought  of  the  fierce,  tender,  resent- 
ful, melting,  restless  spirit  within,  redeemed 
some  degree  of  disproportion  and  harshness  in 
the  rest  of  the  features,  and  plunged  Mr. 
Behringbright  into  renewed  surprise  and  in- 
credulity at  the  possibility  of  any  woman — 
above  all,  a  youthful  woman  in  the  situation 
of  Emily  Maughan — having  proved  really 
insensible  to  so  much  personal  attraction, 
in  union  with  the  allurements  of  rank  and 
position. 

Mr.  Behringbright — no  man,  perchance — 
could  or  can  form  to  himself  a  notion  of  the 
absorbing  dominion  of  the  first  attachment  a 
woman's  heart  conceives  for  an  object  of  the 
other  sex — the  exclusive  desire,  the  disgustful 
rejection  of  every  other — which  takes  posses- 
sion, as  it  were,  of  the  very  root  and  fibre  of 
her  affection  :  a  kind  of  sentimentality  which, 
a  good  deal  more  than  any  other  cause, 
fosters  the  numerous  race  of  old  maids,  in 
whom  these  islands  abound,  and  who  oudit 
rather  on  that  account  to  be  considered  their 
choicest  decoration  and  honour,  instead  of 
being  the   subjects  of  the  impolite  jeers   and 
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mockery  of  absurd  chits  and  beardless  boys,  as 
too  frequently  we  find  they  are ! 

Indeed,  considering  the  masquerading  dress, 
the  extravagant  gaiety  and  no?ichalance  ex- 
hibited by  Lord  Grlengariff,  surrounded  as  a 
leader  by  some  half-score  of  the  wildest  young 
bloods  and  larkers  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
racks,— which,  being  blessed  at  the  time  with 
the  lodging  of  three  Irish  regiments,  made  all 
Ireland  ring  with  the  renown  of  their  game- 
some, headlong  doings, — in  conjunction  with 
his  engaging  person  and  attributes,  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright's  mind  was  crossed  by  a  very  ugly 
and  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  matters  were 
not,  and  could  not  be,  as  they  had  been  repre- 
sented to  him,  between  Emily  and  her  pre- 
tended honourable  wooer.  Had  she  not,  on 
the  contrary,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  seducer's 
artifices?  and  was  the  whole  story  of  her 
flight,  and  Lord  Grlengariff  s  offer  of  marriage, 
a  romance  invented  to  throw  a  saving  veil 
over  the  realities  of  the  case  ?  The  pain  this 
notion  gave  Mr.  Behringbright  sufficiently 
punished  him  for  forming  it,  and  surprised 
him  by  its  depth  and  poignancy. 
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What  was  certain,  however,  was  that  Lord 
Grlengariff  appeared  not  only  in  good  but  in 
extremely  lively  spirits  and  good  humour  with 
all  around  him.  Yet  the  uncomfortable  con- 
viction forced  itself  upon  Mr.  Behringbright, 
that  the  young  man  owed  no  slight  portion  of 
his  visible  elation  to  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks ;  nay,  there  was  something  even 
of  wildness  and  extravagance  beyond  the  usual 
conditions  produced  by  a  profuse  indulgence 
in  hospitality,  which  seriously  alarmed  his  ex- 
guardian.  The  young  earl  laughed  excessively 
as  he  bowed  to  the  burst  of  cheering  which 
greeted  his  entrance  into  the  theatre  ;  for  his 
lordship  had  become  the  darling  of  the  Belfast 
populace  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  by  feats 
of  daring  and  defiance  of  authority,  that  of  all 
others  most  attract  and  dazzle  the  Hibernian 
imagination. 

"  Something  must  be  done/'  thought  Mr. 
Behringbright,  "  or  he  is  indeed  going  off  on 
the  ancestral  track  1" 

Perhaps,  though,  after  all,  Lord  Glengariff 
had  done  the  best  thing  for  himself  he  could 
in  plunging  into  the  riotous  amusements  and 
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dissipations  lie  had  resorted  to,  on  his  chagrin 
and  disappointment  in  the  failure  of  his  suit 
with  Emily  Maughan.  Nature  is  seldom  mis- 
taken ;  and  while  with  one  sex  she  relieves 
the  overburdened  heart  by  a  good  strong  fit  of 
lrysterics  proper — with  the  male  sex  she  be- 
takes herself  to  what  may  not  improperly  be 
styled  hysterics  in  action.  A  mad  and  senseless 
gaiety  of  external  existence,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  the  inner  realities  of  the  feelings, 
but  serves  to  scatter  and  dissipate  emotions 
that,  if  pent  up,  might  do  a  great  deal  more 
mischief  to  their  unlucky  possessor  ! 

Barney  O'Flanigan,  with  the  intrinsic  sa- 
gacity often  remarked  in  the  lower  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  in  estimating  the  qualities  of 
their  superiors,  seemed  quite  to  understand  this. 

"It's  the  broth  of  a  boy  his  lordship  is  to 
look  at,  your  honour,"  he  remarked  to  Mr. 
Behringbright ;  "  but  he  laughs  somehow  a 
good  deal  louder  than  if  he  enjoyed  it  quite ! 
It  isn't  the  sort  of  laugh  one  can  go  along  wid 
quite  to  the  end ;  and  I  don't  like  the  jags  it 
goes  off  with  there,  at  all,  at  all !" 

The  arrival  of  the  support  for  the  debutant'' 
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of  the  ballet  seemed,  however,  the  signal  for 
no  further  delay.  The  prompter's  bell  rang, 
the  curtain  arose,  an  Arcadian  landscape  with 
moonlit  waterfalls  appeared,  and  the  Taglioni 
of  the  evening,  whose  Terpsichorean  feats 
were  so  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  religious 
feuds  of  her  spectators,  made  her  appearance 
in  a  rapid  and  agile  leap  and  run ;  arrayed  in 
the  costume  of  a  nymph,  chased  on,  as  it 
seemed,  by  a  couple  of  satyrs,  executing  a 
frenzied  gallopade  in  pursuit.  And  she  rushed 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  flinging  her  arms 
aloft,  in  the  most  approved  ballet  form  of 
demanding  the  help  of  the  gods  and  the 
plaudits  of  the  spectators,  springing  high  into 
the  air  to  alight  at  last  on  the  right  toe.  But 
in  that  brief  space,  one  of  the  most  awful  con- 
tending uproars  it  is  possible  to  imagine  had 
arisen  on  all  sides  of  the  theatre ;  and  Mr. 
Behringbright  had  recognised  in  the  skinny, 
berouged,  and  recklessly  audacious  candidate 
for  the  honours  of  the  Belfast  ballet — the 
Madame  Limjper  of  Barney  O'Flanigan — the 
Mademoiselle  Olympe  Loriot  of  his  own  ex- 
perience on  a  former  theatrical  occasion  ! 
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It  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  first  im- 
pulse of  this  recognition,  Mr.  Behringbright 
joined  most  furiously  in  the  hissing  demon- 
stration  into   which  a  pretty  fairly  balanced 
half  of  the  audience  broke  on  the  appearance 
of  the  debutante.     But  he  was  very  far  indeed 
from  countenancing  or  approving  the  way  in 
which  the  occupants  of  the  galleries — chiefly 
the  very  lowest  of  the  populace,  in  all  respects 
but  elevation  of  material  position,  which  some- 
times happens    in   other  cases — proceeded  to 
exhibit   their   disapprobation.      A    shower    of 
orange-peel,  nuts,  and  even  larger  and  more 
formidable  missiles  descended  upon  the  stage 
— some  of  them  rather  unpleasantly  near  the 
danseuse.      She   faced   it    all,    however,    with 
great    courage    and   determination,  supported 
by  the  deafening  cheers  and  vociferations  of 
her  partisans,  for  several  minutes,  with  much 
the  scornful,'  defying  look  and  attitude  of  the 
famous  actress  of  yore,  who   declared  it  was 
enough  for  her  if  the   "  knights  applauded." 
But  still  rougher  experience  awaited  Madame 
Olympa, — such   was   the  name    she   had  now 
assumed  on  the  bills  (transmuted  by  Barney 
vol.  n.  5 
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into  Madame  Limper), — and  some  one  in  the 
upper  gallery  aimed  a  mockery  wreath  of 
carrots  and  cabbages  at  her  head  therefrom, 
with  such  force  and  good-will  that  it  covered 
the  unhappy  debutante  s  visage  with  blood, 
and  either  stunned  her,  or  induced  her  to  let 
herself  fall  flat,  as  if  she  were  deprived  of  life 
and  consciousness,  on  the  stage. 

The  uproar  that  had  been  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  what  followed  upon  this. 

The  partisans  of  the  danseuse  arose  in  a 
frenzy  of  exasperation ;  hundreds  of  voices 
demanded  who  had  done  the  deed.  Another 
hundred  tumultuously  declared  the  doer ! 
Condign  vengeance  was  threatened  and  depre- 
cated on  all  sides,  while  the  culprit,  terrified  at 
his  own  success,  and  the  punishment  threaten- 
ing in  consequence,  partly  pointed  himself  out 
to  reprisals  by  making  an  attempt  to  escape. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Behring-* 
bright  distinguished,  in  the  midst  of  the 
deafening  tumults,  shouts  of  u  Glengarifi  has 
him  !  Glengariff  has  him  !"  "  Long  life  to  your 
lordship !  throw  him  right  over  amongst  us ! 
We'll  make  room  for  him  to  get  to  the  ground  !" 
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The  next  moment,  and  he  perceived  with  a 
really  sickening  sensation  of  horror  and  dread 
the  elegantly  arrayed  person  of  Camille  Le 
Tellier  struggling  frantically  in  the  grasp  of 
the  young  chieftain  of  GrlengarifT  in  the  upper 
gallery,  who  seemed  literally  and  truly  bent  on 
complying  with  the  humour  of  the  populace — 
on  forcing  down  to  the  edge,  and  hurling  over 
the  barrier,  the  doer  of  the  (to  say  the  least) 
very  unmanly  outrage  committed  on  the  pros- 
trate danseuse. 

"  Good  heavens  !  GrlengarifT  is  mad — he  is 
drunk — he  will  do  it !"  flashed  through  Mr. 
Behringbright's  brain. 

A  moment  after,  with  a  vigorous  rapidity  of 
decision  and  action  which  fairly  "  tuck  the  life 
and  the  breath  out  of  Barney  O'Flanigan," 
and  left  him  planted  behind  with  amazement, 
the  quiet,  dilatory  Englishman  had  dashed  out 
of  his  box — rushed  up  stairs  to  the  upper 
gallery — arriving  precisely  at  the  moment  he 
was  most  needed ;  when  Lord  Glengariff,  wild 
with  a  fury  and  exasperation  which  frightened 
off  all  interference,  had  dashed  his  shrieking 
antagonist  backward,  close  to  the  balusters  of 
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the  gallery,  and  was  applying  all  his  herculean 
strength  to  heave  him  bodily  over  among  the 
excited  crowd  below ! 

So,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Behringbright ; 
who,  pushing  his  way  headlong  through  the 
throng,  appeared  to  himself  to  arrive  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  effort  by 
the  most  strenuous  exertion  of  his  own  strength, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time, — 

"Glengariff!  are  you  going  to  make  yourself 
a  murderer,  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  dancing 
drab  like  this  woman  on  the  stage  ?"  adding — 
for  he,  too,  was  for  the  instant  dismayed  with 
the  dreadful  glare  the  youth  turned  upon  him, 
on  the  interruption  of  his  vengeance, — "  You 
must  know  me! — You  must  remember  your 
father's  and  your  mother's  oldest  friend ! 
Glengariff !  in  their  names " 

"Mr.  Behringbright !"  exclaimed  the  noble 
young  desperado,  staring  as  if  he  had  seen  an 
apparition,  "  you  here  !" 

"  Let  this  French  fellow  go — }^ou  have 
punished  him  enough — and  leave  this  disgrace- 
fully riotous  scene  with  me,  Lord  Glengariff," 
said  the  opportune  arrivant,  assuming  at  once 
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the  authority  his  age  and  former  position 
seemed  to  give  him  the  right  to  assume.  And 
he  even  ventured  to  withdraw,  with  some 
violence,  the  angry  nobleman's  grasp  from 
Camille's  collar,  which  had  been  severely  torn 
with  other  portions  of  his  habiliments  in  the 
struggle.  But  Lord  Glengariff  had  by  this 
time  probably  returned  in  some  degree  to  his 
senses,  or  was  subdued  by  the  manner  of  his 
ex-guardian  into  acquiescence.  Camille  found 
himself  released. 

"  My  God  !"  the  latter  exclaimed,  staring 
at  Mr.  Behringbright  with  eyes  almost  out  of 
his  head.  "  It  is  you  have  saved  my  life  ! — 
How  shall  I  repay  you  ?" 

"  By  completing  your  escape  immediately — 
without  another  word  !"  replied  Mr.  Behring- 
bright ;  and  Camille,  desperately  taking  the 
hint,  darted  past  his  late  opponent,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  exit  from  the  house, 
though  not  without  some  further  scuffling  and 
exchange  of  blows  and  vituperation  with  some 
of  the  persons  in  the  gallery,  who  were  not  in- 
clined that  he  should  escape  thus  scot-free. 

Luckily,    by  this   time   the    police — whose 
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presence  had  been  all  along  anticipated  to  be 
advisable — made  their  appearance  in  great 
strength  in  various  parts  of  the  theatre  ;  and 
Olympe's  debut  in  Belfast  came  to  the  usual 
conclusion  of  her  occasions  of  display  in 
Ireland.  The  house  was  cleared  out ;  half  a 
dozen  of  the  rioters  or  so  marched  off  to  the 
nearest  station-house  ;  and  some  score  of  broken 
heads  and  bloody  noses  presented  themselves 
in  the  streets  of  Belfast  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
night's  amusement. 

Greatly  to  Mr.  Behringbright's  own  surprise 
and  satisfaction,  Lord  GlengarifT  yielded  to  his 
further  display  of  authority  in  inducing  him  to 
leave  the  theatre  quietly  in  his  company, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  remonstrance.  Nay, 
he  consented,  with  scarce  a  mutter  of  refusal, 
to  get  into  a  car  with  him,  and  allow  himself 
to  be  driven,  in  his  company,  to  the  "  William 
and  Mary"  hotel,  remote  from  the  scene  of 
riot,  and  from  the  companions  at  whose  head 
he  had  figured  so  portentously. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ROMEO    AND    FRIAR    LAURENCE. 

Mr.  Behringbright  continued  to  be  astonished 
at  the  powerful  influence  he  found  he  possessed 
over  the  wild  young  Irish  chieftain  of  the 
flame-spirited  blood  of  the  O'Donoghues,  so 
evidently  set  alight  with  the  sparkle  of  cham- 
pagne and  claret.  Lord  GlengarifF  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  into  the  hotel  without  ob- 
servation ;  and  his  companion  conceived  very 
good  hopes  on  that  account — never  having 
been  in  love  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
— that  he  should  be  enabled  to  bring  back  the 
young  man  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his 
family,  and  society  in  general,  and  a  relin- 
quishment of  his  insensate  passion  for  a  go- 
verness, who  didn't  even  return  the  frenzy ! 
But  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  understand  all 
the  satisfaction  this  idea  gave  Mr.  Behring- 
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bright,  since  lie  had  no  notion  whatever  of 
Emily  for  himself!  We  are  made  up  of  very 
subtle  networks  of  brain  and  heart  filaments, 
no  doubt,  we  mortals ;  but  could  the  vague 
consciousness  that  he  teas  beloved  by  Emily 
Maughan  inspire  a  shadowy  jealousy  of  the 
possibility  of  another's  finally  usurping  his 
place  in  her  affections?  Or  did  it  give  Mr. 
Behringbright  yet  more  airily-founded  satis- 
faction to  continue  to  find  reason  to  believe  it 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  so  glorious  a  young  wooer — in 
some  inexplicable  connexion  with  Sir  Orange 
Graham's  charming,  but  perchance  coquettish 
daughter  ? 

Still,  the  Dutch-descended  Englishman  was 
not  in  the  least  prepared  for  the  demonstration 
of  feeling — the  passionate  climax  of  emotional 
excess — that  awaited  him,  when  entering  the 
private  apartment  he  had  requested  of  the 
first-class  waiter  at  the  "  William  and  Mary," 
and  sedately  inquiring  of  Lord  Grlengariff  what 
he  would  have  for  supper,  that  young  Celtic 
nobleman  threw  himself  desperately  on  the 
hard,  professedly   horsehair- stuffed  sofa,    and, 
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covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  burst  into 
what  appeared  to  Mr.  Behringbright  a  per- 
fectly womanish  and  hysterical  passion  of  tears 
and  sobs. 

"  Mutton  chops  and  crisped  parsley, — and 
bring  up  some  brandy  and  soda-water  at  once  1" 
said  Mr.  Behringbright,  with  apologetic  em- 
phasis, to  the  waiter ;  desirous  at  once  to  get 
rid  of  his  witnessing,  and  to  insinuate  the  par- 
donable occasion  (in  Ireland)  of  the  weakness 
to  be  witnessed. 

"  Yez,  zir,"  said  the  waiter  ;  "  coming  I"  and 
he  vanished. 

"  Brandy  and  soda- water  !  You  think  that 
I  am  drunk,  then,  Mr.  Behringbright?" 
exclaimed  the  object  of  the  solicitude,  fiercely 
springing  up  from  his  recumbent  attitude,  and 
dashing  his  tears  and  long  black  hair  from  his 
visage,  with  the  action  and  snort  of  a  wild 
young  horse  which  it  is  attempted  to  snaffle. 
"  But  I  am  not,  sir !  I  am  not  drunk !  I 
am  mad  with  misery  and  despair ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  kind  or  quantity  of  in- 
toxicating liquids  to  give  me  a  moment's 
relief  from  the  tormenting  consciousness  that 
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my  whole  existence  is  gone — that  I  must  be 
wretched  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  !  Nothing 
can  do  it ;  a  whole  keg  of  whiskey  might  kill 
me,  but  could  not  give  me  forgetfulness  of 
that  one  thought !  Existence  has  become  a 
dream  of  hell — it  is  hell !  Although  I  am 
here  seemingly  on  earth  and  in  the  flesh, 
I  am,  in  reality,  one  of  the  damned  in 
hell!" 

"You  rave,  Lord  Glengariff !  Let  me  tell 
you,  you  are — you  must  be — either  drunk  or 
mad !"  said  Mr.  Behringbright,  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  outbreak. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,  Mr.  Behringbright ! 
If  I  am  not  mad  now,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  !  It  runs  in  the  family,  and  you  are  quite 
right !  I  tried  to  escape  it,  by  devoting  myself 
to  a  quiet  country  life,  with  a  calm,  lovely 
woman,  whom  I  adored,  and  with  whom  I 
could  be  content  to  spend  existence  in  a  desert. 
But  my  mother  will  not  have  it  so.  S/u>  will 
not  have  it  so  !  And  what  they  have  made  me 
they  have  in  me !  All  Ulster  will  tell  you 
what  a  headlong  madman  I  have  become  in  my 
doings !  and  my  intellects  will  soon  follow  I" 
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So  saying,  the  young  earl  clasped  his  hands 
with  a  frantic  gesture  to  his  brows. 

"Good  God,  my  dear  GlengarifT!  I  had  no 
notion  that — that — love  could  so  besot  a  man!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Behringbright,  very  much  dis- 
tressed, and  perhaps  a  little  puzzled.  "So  it 
is  all  true,  then,  and  no  hallucination  of  your 
poor  mother's  fancy,  and  you  are  in  love  to 
this  frantic  excess  with — with  the  little  gov- 
erness I  sent  for  your  sister  from  England  ?" 

"  The  little  governess  !"  repeated  the  youth- 
ful Celtic  lover,  glaring  with  utter  contempt  at 
the  speaker.  "  She  is  the  light  of  the  earth 
in  my  eyes ;  and  were  she  gone  from  it  I 
would  never  open  them  again  !  The  little 
governess!  She  is  the  loveliest,  kindest, 
truest,  sweetest,  dearest  woman  in  the  world  ! 
— the  only  woman  in  it !  And  if  I  cannot 
win  her  to  be  mine,  I  will  never,  never,  never 
wed  another  I" 

Mr.  Behringbright  was  astonished  at  what 
he  heard.  Could  Emily  Maughan  in  reality 
be  such  a  concentration  of  every  feminine  per- 
fection? Was  it  his  eyes  that  wanted  the 
requisite  clearness  of  vision  to  perceive  such 
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surpassing  attraction,  or  were  those  of  my  Lord 
Glengariff  rilled  with  delirious  reflections  of 
his  own  imaginations  ?" 

"  It  is  the  case  then,"  he  inquired,  affirma- 
tively, "  that  you  are  gone  off  crazy,  Ferdinand, 
with  a  fancy  for  Miss  Emily  Maughan,  and 
you  are  so  nonsensical  as  to  suppose  you  can- 
not live  without  her  ?" 

"  I  will  not  live  without  her  !" 

"  Why — hut  bless  me  !  if  the  whole  romance 
I  have  heard  be  founded  in  any  degree  in  fact, 
Miss  Emily  Maughan  wont  have  you,  my  dear 
boy  !  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Fran- 
tically in  love  with  a  governess  who  refuses 
you  r 

If  Mr.  Behringbright  had  been  very  pro- 
found in  the  mysteries  of  the  tender  passion, 
lielas !  he  might  have  known  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  to  fix  one's  young  affections  than 
to  have  them  declined,  "  with  thanks  for  the 
perusal."  Half  the  authors  are  made  through 
indignation  at  the  senseless  publishers,  who 
reject  one's  first  sublime  effort — and  all  the 
faithful  lovers  ! 

"  Eefuses  me  !     Ay,  she  refuses  me,  as  you 
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say,  and  it  is  therefore — it  is  therefore  I  am 
going  on  as  I  am  in  Belfast !  The  cold- 
blooded, cruel,  heartless,  mercilessly  calm  creature, 
I  am  determined,  shall  witness  the  rnin  she 
has  made  !  Her  blue,  placid,  unalterable  eyes 
shall  watch  me  pouring  headlong  down  the 
steeps  of  destruction  !  And  when  I  am  dashed 
to  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks,  she  can 
smilingly  look  over,  and  murmur  in  her  softest, 
meekest  tones,  '  It  is  my  work  !' ' 

And  again  the  late  doughty,  terribly-in- 
earnest  champion  of  the  playhouse  burst  into 
another  torrent  overflow  of  passion,  in  the 
shape  of  tears,  inarticulate  ejaculations,  and 
hysteric  sobs. 

Mr.  Behringbright  looked  at  the  young 
Celtic  chieftain  as  the  entire  British  nation  has 
for  many  an  age  looked  at  the  entire  Hibernian 
one — with  a  conviction  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand him,  and  was  not  likely  to. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  my  dear  Ferdi- 
nand," at  last  he  remarked,  timidly,  "  that  you 
mean  to  disgrace  yourself,  and  all  your  friends, 
and  your  illustrious  descent,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all,  and  hurry  yourself  by  all  kinds  of 
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mad  excesses  into  your  grave,  because  Miss 
Emily  Maughan  cannot — she  has  told  me  so 
herself — cannot  reciprocate  your  attachment  ?" 

"  She  has  told  you  so  herself,  has  she  ?  God 
help  me  !  I  am  lost  then,  indeed !  I'll  blow 
out  m}r  brains  instantly  !  But  is  it  really  the 
case  ?  Do  you  think  it  really  can  be  the 
case  ?"  continued  the  aghast  lover,  staring  at 
Mr.  Behringbright  as  if  indeed  now  partly 
bereft  of  his  reason. 

"Perhaps  she  only  says  so.  /don't  say  so. 
I  know  nothing  about  it.  It  does  seem  highly 
improbable  that  a  young  woman  in  her  con- 
dition can  really  be  in  earnest  in  her  refusal," 
soothed  Mr.  Behringbright. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  all  my  mother's  mad  pride 
and  folly  that  have  banished  her  from  Glen- 
gariff,  and  induced  her  in  her  turn  to  show  a 
natural  and  becoming  spirit  in  rejecting  an 
alliance  so  contemptuously  repudiated  by  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  has  the  right  to 
any  opinion  on  the  subject.  Don't  }rou  think 
this  must  be  her  reason  ? — her  only  reason, 
Mr.  Behringbright?"  ejaculated  Lord  Glen- 
gariff. 
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Thereupon  Mr.  Behringbright  himself  felt  a 
flush  of  hot  colour  to  his  brows  and  cheek. 
But  truthfulness  was  a  part  of  his  nature,  and 
he  answered  by  a  counter  query,  "  Unless  you 
think  she  has  somebody  else  whom  she 
prefers  ?" 

"  Whom  she  prefers  !"  exclaimed  GlengarifF, 
in  a  voice  that  would  have  done  a  good  deal 
better  than  the  wonted  horn  to  awaken  the 
echoes  of  his  native  lakes.  "  Ah  !  let  me  but 
find  out  who  that  is  preferred  by  Emily 
Maughan,  and  I'll  hurl  him  from  Belfast  over 
the  Giant's  Causeway  into  the  sea  !  Prefers 
another  !  Whom  can  she  prefer  ?  She  has 
never,  I  may  say,  seen  anybody  almost  but  me  ! 
Nobody  ever  came  to  GlengarifF !  It  is  impos- 
sible." 

"  Here  is  the  waiter  with  the  brandy  and 
soda-water.  Be  calm,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright. 
But  somehow  or  other  he  felt  his  manhood 
impugned  by  the  seeming  acquiescence  he  gave 
to  the  fiery  chieftain's  assertion.  Yet,  after 
all,  did  he  know  anything  to  the  contrary  of 
the  statement  made  ? 

"  Leave  the  stuff,  and  begone !"  said  Glen- 
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gariff,  passionately,  to  the  unoffending  waiter ; 
though,  to  say  truth,  the  poor  man  was  diluting 
the  duties  of  his  attendance  rather  needlessly, 
to  "  take  a  good  look,"  as  he  phrased  it,  at  the 
hero  of  so  many  notorious  adventures  as  the 
young  Munster  earl  had  of  late  figured  in.  He 
started— and  disappeared. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  ?  You  never  heard 
of  anybody,  did  you,  she  preferred  v&  England  ?" 
continued  Lord  Glengariff,  with  rather  wild 
eagerness. 

"  Take  a  little  of  the  soda,  at  all  events  ;  it 
will  quiet  your  excitement ;  for  it  must  be 
owing  chiefly  to  the  strange,  disorderly  life  you 
have  been  leading  of  late,"  said  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  eluding  the  question. 

"  What !  you  have  heard  of  some  one,  then  ? 
I  have  a  rival  in  England  ?  But  how  can  that 
be  ?  She  never  had  any  letters,  excepting 
from  her  mother,  all  the  time  she  was  at  Glen- 
gariff. Tim  Molloy,  the  steward,  who  has 
the  care  of  the  post-bag,  has  told  me  so  a 
thousand  times !  Excepting,  perhaps,  one 
letter — no,  two,  from  you,  Mr.  Behringbright. 
And  she  could  not  have   received  letters    on 
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the  sly,  among  the  mountains  there,  at 
Grlengariff. 

"  Then  all  I  can  say,"  replied  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  feeling  rather  confused,  and  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  dilemma,  "is,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether inexplicable,  if  she  don't  prefer  anybody 
else,  why  she  don't  accept  you.  And  even  if 
she  did  prefer  somebody  else — unless  he  had 
superior  worldly  advantages  to  yours,  and  I 
don't  see  well  how  that  could  be  possible,  to 
say  nothing  of  your  personal  endowments, 
Ferdinand — nay,  you  know  I  never  natter — I 
can't  make  it  out  how  any  woman  could  pos- 
sibly refuse  such  an  offer." 

"  Oh,  but  you  don't  know  this  woman ! 
"What  a  beautiful,  candid,  high-souled  creature 
she  is  !  She  would  refuse  an  emperor,  unless 
she  loved  him ;  and  that's  what  renders  it  so 
priceless  to  win  her — would  render  it,  I  mean  ! 
You  don't  suppose,  Mr.  Behringbright,  I  could 
not  get — hundreds  of  thousands  of  girls,  I  was 
going  to  say — but  plenties  on  plenties — 
who  would  marry  me,  and  think  themselves 
very  lucky — dukes'  daughters,  and  all  that 
sort    of   thing  ?     But    I    would    not    take    a 
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million  such  in  exchange  for  this  one  peerless 
creature  I" 

"  Oh,  you  are  absurd,  Glengariff !  You  talk 
downright  madness  !  Why,  there's  the  young 
lady  in  whose  father's  house  she  lives  ; — have 
you  seen  her?  I  should  think,  if  you  had, 
you  would  never  rave  on  so  again  about  Emily 
Maughan !"  said  Mr.  Behringbright,  with 
more  warmth  a  good  deal  than  he  had  hitherto 
exhibited  in  his  part  of  the  dialogue. 

"  What !  that  girl  ? — that  girl  with  the  hor- 
rid glowing  black  eyes,  and  hair  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  always  glittering  and  twining  like 
black  snakes  round  her  head  ?"  said  Lord 
Glengariff,  in  a  tone  of  disgust  and  aversion, 
which  only  excited  Mr.  Behringbright's  incre- 
dulity and  suspicion.  "  Oh,  but  I  tell  you 
what,"  his  lordship  continued,  with  sudden 
animation, — "  she  might  do  to  provoke  Emily 
out  of  her  apathy  and  pretended  indifference  ! 
for  she  can't,  as  you  say,  be  in  real  earnest — 
unless  she  is  in  love  with  some  one  else,  whose 
throat  I'll  cut  at  once,  if  I  can  •  find  him  out  I 
Oh  yes,  oh  yes  ;  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
a  capital  dodge  of  me  to  pretend  to  transfer 
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my  affections  to  Miss  Graham?  I  am  sure 
she  gives  one  encouragement  enough  for  a  flir- 
tation— and  it  would  go  on  quite  direct  under 
Emily's  eyes  !  There  would  be  no  mistake 
about  that ;  whereas  I  don't  know  if  she  hears 
of  half  the  frantic  things  I  do  on  her  account 
in  this  cursed  town !  Isn't  it  a  capital  idea, 
don't  you  think  ?  If  once  Emily  could  fancy 
herself  in  danger  of  losing  me,  really  and  truly, 
she  would  alter  her  tactics,  I  dare  say,  and  not 
care  whether  my  mother  liked  it  or  not !" 

"What  a  despicable,  unmanly  notion  !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Behringbright,  with  great  indig- 
nation. "  It  is  perfectly  plain  you  are  not 
sober,  Glengariff,  to  talk  such  degrading  non- 
sense !  One  would  think  you  were  some  vile 
coquette  of  a  woman  ! — -Moreover,  I  am  certain 
you  are  quite  mistaken  in  Miss  Graham !  I 
never,  in  all  my  life,  saw  a  more  modest,  retired, 
diffident  young  girl !  I  dare  say  she  has  never 
seen  you  yet,  though  you  may  have  been  in 
her  company.  .  .  .  And,  egregious  as 
your  vanity  seems  to  be " 

"  Forgive  me,   my  dear  sir  !     I  know  I  am 
talking    horrid    nonsense,    and  that    I    could 
6—2 
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not  get  tip  even  the  appearance  of  indifference 
to  my  Emily,  much  less  feign  to  address  any 
other  woman,  were  it  save  all  man  and 
womankind  from  perdition  !  But  what  would 
you  have  me  do  under  the  circumstances  ? 
I  must  have  Emily  Maughan  for  my  wife,  or 
I  will  never  have  another  !  I  wish  I  had 
"been  shot  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol — 
and  my  mother  was  so  pleased  when  I  came 
back  alive  1" 

Now,  Mr.  Behringb right  was — as  I  have  all 
along  declared — about  the  reverse  of  a  Machi- 
avel  in  the  whole  uncomplex  structure  of  his 
mind;  and  his  views  of  bringing  about  his 
purposes  were  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
artfully-involved,  deep-contriving,  serpentine- 
weaving  style  of  the  Italian  politican.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  the 
answer  which  arose  to  his  lips,  suggested  by 
the  simplest  instincts  of  self-preservation,  could 
have  been  much  improved  upon  by  the  subtle 
Florentine. 

"  What  would  I  have  you  to  do  ? — recommend 
you  to  do,  Lord  Glengariff,  of  course  you 
mean  ?     You  are  your  own  master  now,  and 
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responsible  only  to  yourself  for  your  actions. 
Why,  if  you  really  think  that  Emily's  chief 
objection  (and  a  very  proper  objection  it  is, 
too, — a  very  proper  pride  it  is !)  lies  in  her 
consciousness  of  your  mother's  aversion 
to  your  union,  I  should  say  your  best, 
your  only  course  is  to  go  home,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  your  mother's  consent 
to  it." 

"  Ah,  I  never  thought  of  that !"  said  the 
poor  youth,  eagerly  clutching  at  this  straw  of 
hope.     "  But   do  you  think  it   possible  that 

Lady  Grlengariff ?"  Pie  paused,  seeming  to 

revolve  the  utter  unfeasibility  of  the  chance. 

"  I  am  satisfied  of  one  thing,  that  your 
mother  has  already  the  greatest  possible  kind- 
ness and  regard  for  Miss  Maughan,  though 
she  labours  under  the  delusion  that  she  has 
deceived  her,  and  has  in  reality  laid  herself 
out  to  entrap  you  !  You  can  easily  dissipate 
this  notion  now ;  you  have  certain  proofs  to 
offer  of  Emily's  noble  sincerity  and  disin- 
terestedness in  the  whole  affair.  Your  mother 
is  passionately  attached  to  you,  Ferdinand, 
and  if  she  sees  that  the  happiness — perhaps 
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the  reason — of  her  only  son  are  concerned  so 
deeply,  as  they  evidently  are,  in  the  matter,  I 
think  her  prejudices  must  yield — I  really  think 
they  must !  Besides,  your  mother  is  very  ill, 
Glengariff — very  ill  indeed,  I  fear  1 — and  you 
will  be  wanting  in  all  natural  affection  to 
the  best  and  tenderest  of  mothers,  if  you 
refuse  to  return  and  console  what  may  possibly 
prove  her  deathbed  by  your  presence,  and  the 
assurance  that  you  have  not  plunged  into  the 
irretrievable  misfortunes  her  excited  imagina- 
tion has  shaped  in  your  absence  and  silence  !" 
"  Is  my  poor  mother  so  ill  ?"  said  Lord 
Glengariff,  evidently  rather  affected  at  the 
picture.  "  Why,  then,  would  she  refuse  her- 
self the  gentlest,  the  kindest,  the  most  lovingly 
attentive  and  beneficent  of  nurses  and  friends, 
in  such  a  daughter-in-law  ?  Talk  of  '  minis- 
tering angels/  Mr.  Behringbright !  Oh,  if 
you  had  seen  that  divine  young  creature 
watching  over  mamma  with  me  in  that  sick- 
chamber,  in  her  last  terrible  attack !  You 
can't  imagine  it ;  but  she  diffused  a  sort  of  air 
of  paradise  around  a  poor  madwoman's  dun- 
geon— for  it  is  little  better,  you  know,  when 
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my  mother  is  in  one  of  her  paroxysms  !  There 
was  something  so  delightfully  cool,  reflective, 
tender,  in  all  she  said  or  did ! — It  was  like 
going  into  a  garden  after  a  beautiful  sunshiny 
shower,  to  hear  and  to  see  her  at  times,  when 
she  was  comforting  and  soothing  her  poor 
mamma — as  Gwendoline  calls  my  mother ! 
Everything  became  so  ravishingly  sweet,  and 
lovely,  and  serene  all  at  once  when  she  stepped 
into  the  room !  Oh,  I  cannot,  I  will  not — I 
will  not  live  without  Emily  !  And  how  can 
my  mother,  even  for  her  own  sake,  think  of 
such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Well,  Ferdinand,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright, 
looking  and  feeling  rather  queerly,  "I  am 
sure,  if  you  pleaded  your  cause  as  well  to 
your  mother  as  you  have  to  me,  she  must  yield 
to  your  wishes  !" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  would  kneel  a  month 
at  her  feet  if  I  thought  it  would  do  any  good, 
for  I  am  now  convinced — you  have  convinced 
me,  Mr.  Behringbright— that  Emily's  objec- 
tion to  me  can  only  be  my  mother's  ridicu- 
lous prejudices  and  holding  back  !"  said  Lord 
Glengariff,  brightening  up  in  every  feature,  as 
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if  with  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  upon  his 
visage.  "  But  I  don't  think  either  I  could  do 
much  with  her,  unless  I  had  the  support  of 
some  one  in  whose  judgment  she  places  de- 
pendence. Now,  I  know  my  mother  looks 
upon  you  as  a  sort  of  god  of  clear  and  passion- 
less reason,  in  everything  !  and  if  you  would 
go  home  with  me  into  Kerry,  and  lend  me  the 
assistance  of  your  opinion  and  arguments  in 
favour  of  my  offering  my  hand  where  my 
heart  is  irrevocably  engaged,  I  will  set  off  for 
Grlengariff  to-morrow  in  your  company !  I 
know  I  am  going  on  like  a  madman  in  Belfast 
— and  shall  become  one  very  soon  in  reality  if 
I  am  not  put  a  stop  to,  and  no  one  can  put  a 
stop  to  me  but  myself.  So  you  will  doubly 
save  me — doubly  save  the  only  son  of  your 
dearest  friend,  who  once  saved  your  life,  I  have 
heard,  Mr.  Behringbright ;  and  there  will  be  at 
least  one  happy  marriage  in  the  world — of 
your  making  !  And  instead  of  a  race  of  mad- 
men ruling  at  Glengariff,  and  assisting  to  make 
the  councils  of  the  nations — oh,  what  sober, 
wise,  benevolent,  half -English  O'Donoghues  will 
nourish  at  last  under  my  father's  roof- tree!" 
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And  in  the  caressive,  wheedling  style  of 
a  child  eagerly  demanding  a  favour  (and 
the  earl  was  in  truth  very  young),  Lord 
Glengariff  took  Mr.  Behringbright's  hand  in 
one  of  his  own,  and  smoothed  back  his 
rather  hard,  grey-tinted  hair  from  his  forehead, 
looking  him,  with  earnest  entreaty,  full  in 
the  face. 

Now,  it  must  be  said  that,  in  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Behringbright  was  exceedingly  moved  by 
the  appeal.  He  had  a  kind  of  fatherly  affection 
for  the  youth,  who  had  been  reared  under  his 
supervision,  and  whose  noble  and  generous 
qualities  he  well  knew.  All  his  own  opinions 
and  feelings,  derived  from  woful  experience, 
were  in  favour  of  marriage  effected  on  motives 
entirely  apart  from  the  ordinary  considerations 
of  lucre  and  advancement.  He  had  no  preju- 
dices whatever  as  respected  the  illusions  of 
high  birth  and  descent — how  should  he  ?  He 
cherished  philosophical  or  physiological  notions 
— one  hard  word  is  as  good  as  another — that 
fell  quite  into  the  ideas  of  the  heir  of  the  great 
O'Donoghue,  as  to  the  propriety  of  changing 
the  course  of  a  blood  which  had  become  tainted 
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with,  insanity ;  perhaps — and  from  very  good 
motives  too — had  early  inoculated  the  young 
chieftain  with  his  ideas  in  that  respect,  ob- 
serving how  foolishly  bent  his  mother  was  on 
pursuing  the  system  of  limited  intermarriage 
which  had  produced  such  a  result.  There 
werehalf-a-score  of  motives  besides,  if  the  union 
in  question  could  be  brought  about,  which  ren- 
dered it  desirable.  Poor  Emilv !  what  could 
more  effectually  wean  her  from  that  most  un- 
suitable— above  all,  that  hopeless — direction  to 
her  affections,  which  Mr.  Behringbright  had 
begun  to  dread?  How  else  could  it  be  pos- 
sible to  save  Glengariff  from  the  frantic  abyss 
he  was  galloping  towards  ?  Even  a  little  time 
gained  might  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  ! 
It  would  retard  the  catastrophe,  at  all  events, 
and  reasons  might  be  found  in  the  delay  to  pre- 
vent its  occurrence  altogether ! 

As  for  himself — a  journey  into  Kerry  at 
this  particular  time,  would  it  suit  his  views  ? 

Mr.  Behringbright  recalled  the  seductive 
image  of  Madeleine  Graham  in  his  mind's  eye, 
and  murmured  to  himself — No !  The  next 
instant,    and   the    clandestine    figure   of    the 
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French  coxcomb  came  back  on  his  recollection, 
sneaking  out  of  Sir  Orange  Graham's  back 
premises  :  his  presence  within  altogether  un- 
accounted for,  excepting  on  a  supposition  that 
he  was  received  there  as  a  surreptitious  wooer  ! 
— And  by  whom  else,  in  that  case,  but  by 
Madeleine  Graham?  And  Mr.  Behriugbright 
firmly  muttered  to  himself — Yes  ! 

This  private  decision  he  communicated  to 
Lord  GlengarifT  aloud,  in  the  form  of  a  reluct- 
ant acquiescence  in  the  request  made  to  him 
to  accompany  him  home  to  GlengarifT  Castle, 
and  join  his  expostulations,  with  those  of  the 
enamoured  prodigal  returned,  in  favour  of  his 
desired  union  with  Emily  Maughan. 

He  should  be  ready,  he  concluded,  to  start  on 
the  following  evening,  by  the  mail-train,  at  six 
o'clock,  for  Killarney.  He  had  engaged  to 
dine  with  a  friend,  he  said,  aifour.  He  could 
not  deny  himself  this  last  satisfaction  (so  he 
intended  it  should  prove),  but  he  took  care  not 
to  inform  Lord  GlengarifT  where  his  engage- 
ment was,  lest  he  should  be  taken  with  a  desire 
to  accompany  him.  Only,  he  promised  the 
young  earl  that  he  would  see  Miss  Maughan 
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before  their  departure  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
hope  to  obtain  any  direct  consent  to  its  objects, 
would  secure  that  she  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
them,  which  would  probably  prepare  her  mind 
for  a  favourable  reception  of  any  good  results 
they  might  be  enabled  to  obtain. 

Upon  this  conclusion  the  Kerry  chieftain 
passed,  with  the  usual  facility  of  his  race  and 
character,  from  the  depths  of  dejection  and 
despair  to  the  most  buoyant  hopefulness  and 
gaiety.  The  offending  waiter — who  had  left 
him  in  tears  and  ready  to  blow  out  his  brains, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  when  he 
brought  the  soda-water — returning  with  the 
broiled  chops  and  crisped  parsley,  found  him 
frisking  about  the  room,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  cheerfulness  and  vivacity;  and  far  from 
receiving  a  repetition  of  the  snub  which  had 
previously  dismissed  him,  was  called  upon  to 
catch  a  half-sovereign  sent  spinning  through 
the  air — an  operation  which  he  executed  as 
skilfully  as  Barney  OTlanigan  himself  could, 
and  as  instantaneously  on  the  word.  Then 
Lord  Glengariff,  who  had  eaten  an  excellent 
dinner  with  his  military  friends  that  day,  set 
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to  work  at  quite  as  good  a  supper  as  Mr. 
Behringbright  made,  who  had  scarcely  broken 
his  fast  for  the  same  period.  So  medicinal 
was  the  hope  now  poured  into  his  aching 
wounds ! 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

EMILY   AND    MADELEINE. 

Matters  went  on  of  course,  outwardly,  in  a 
much  more  tranquil  fashion  in  Belhaven 
Square,  during  the  stormy  interval  elsewhere 
passed  through  by  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama,  which  was  rapidly  grouping  around 
Madeleine  Graham's  central  but  yet  unrecog- 
nised protagonism ! 

Indeed,  it  is  strange  to  think  how  many 
silent  tragedies  and  comedies  are  in  rehearsal 
behind  the  brick  frontage  of  the  world's 
scenery,  not  only  invisible  to  the  passers- b}% 
but  often  enough  to  the  closest  inmates  and 
intimates  !  How  curiousty  we  should  all  look 
— we  who  sit  down  to  dinner  daily  with  one 
another,  hand  each  other  the  pepper  and  salt, 
and   make    our   remarks    on   the  weather,   in 
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perfect  confidence  and  domestic  intelligence — 
if  we  knew  what  eacli  other  was  plotting 
thinking — had  been  doing,  perhaps, — a  few 
hours  or  minutes  previously ! 

But,  as  Horatio  remarks,  it  were  to  pursue 
the  matter  too  curiously.  What  profits  it, 
supposing  even  we  do  follow  "dead  Alex- 
ander's "  clay  from  the  throne  of  the  East  to 
the  stopping  of  a  bunghole  ?  It  is  best  to 
take  the  painted  trees  and  rocks  and  fountains 
for  realities !  We  lose  our  relish  for  the 
drama  very  considerably  after  having  been 
behind  the  scenes ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as 
well  for  the  heads  of  families  that  it  generally 
happens  their  entire  households  are  in  a  tacit 
conspiracy  to  keep  them  ignorant  and  happy  ! 

What  puts  all  this  wise  commentary  into 
the  present  writer's  head  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
very  clear,  apropos  the  opening  remark  of  the 
chapter.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  some 
sequence  in  the  ideas.  I  am  quite  sure,  for 
example,  that  no  one  besides  Miss  Madeleine 
Graham  herself,  in  No.  90,  Belhaven  Square, 
knew  why,  for  a  considerable  time  after  Mr. 
Behringbright's  abrupt  departure    therefrom, 
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she  sat  so  puzzled  and  alarmed,  in  reverie, 
endeavouring  to  account  for  it;  nor  why,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  interval  of  thought- 
fulness,  she  suddenly  woke  up  to  wonder  what 
had  become  of  Emily  Maughan — took  her 
bed-candle,  and  declared  she  would  just  go  and 
wish  the  poor  dear  girl  good-night,  and  go  to 
bed  herself. 

"  I  really  was  tired,  and  was  just  thinking 
of  going  to  bed,  mamma,  brushing  my  hair, 
when  Mary  Moore  came  running  down  to  tell 
me  there  was  a  strange  gentleman  here — that 
one  that  had  come  over  with  us  from  England, 
as  you  told  her  to  say.  I  wonder  how  you 
managed  it  in  his  hearing,"  Madeleine  added, 
taking  up  her  little  taper. 

"  I  whispered  little  Eosa  Matilda  to  tell  you, 
dear,  under  pretence  of  bidding  Mary  Moore 
bring  up  some  cake,"  replied  the  sagacious 
mother. 

"  But  are  you  sure  he  did  not  observe  ?  " 
said  Madeleine.  "  Didn't  his  manner  seem 
changed — not  after  that,  though,  but  after 
talking  with  Emily  Maughan  ?  She  is  a  queer 
girl,   mamma,  and  I  always  told  you   so — a 
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regular   mischief-maker :    and    she    had   that 
character  at  school." 

This  was  a  great  fib  of  Miss  Madeleine. 
Emily  enjoyed  a  reputation  quite  the  reverse 
at  the  Misses  Sparx'  Finishing  Academy, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  untruth  cir- 
culated against  her  by  Mademoiselle  Olympe, 
in  re  Mary  Maunders  the  cook's  clandestine 
party  in  the  kitchen. 

"  We  must  try  and  get  rid  of  her,  I 
suppose,  then,  if  this  thing  goes  on,"  sighed 
Lady  Graham  :  "  only  she  is  so  useful,  dear, 
and  so  good  to  the  children  ! " 

Madeleine  made  no  reply,  unless  the  con- 
temptuous twitch  of  one  corner  of  her  mouth 
was  a  reply;  for  she  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  conceal  her  real  character  alto- 
gether from  her  own  mother.  And  she  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  breakfast* parlour  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  ;  whence  it  did  not  appear 
that  Miss  Maughan  had  emerged,  after  her 
interview  with  her  cousin. 

Madeleine  found  her  in  reality  still  there, 
seated  in  an  armchair  near  the  window,  lust  in 
reflection. 

vol.  n.  7 
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"  Are  you  not  going  to  have  any  supper, 
Emily?  Mamma  was  asking,  because  the 
supper-tray  is  just  going  down,"  said  Made- 
leine, in  the  kindest  possible  tone,  and  even 
raising  the  cold  though  unresisting  hand  of 
Emily  to  her  bosom,  where  she  tenderly 
pressed  it.  "  How  cold  you  are,  dear  ! — and 
sitting  at  the  open  window  !  " 

"  Did  not  Mr.  Brownjohn  stay  to  supper, 
Madeleine?"  said  Miss  Maughan,  gently  but 
determinedly  withdrawing  her  hand,  and  avert- 
ing her  head  towards  the  garden  of  the 
Square. 

"  No,  he  would  not :  you  must  have  said  or 
done  something  to  huff  him  terribly,  Emily  ! 
You  serve  all  your  cousins  so,  it  seems.  He 
went  off  quite  abruptly  :  and  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  whether  he  accepted  mamma's  invitation 
to  dinner  or  not  to-morrow.  Can  you  en- 
lighten us  ?  " 

"  He  will  come,  Madeleine  !  "  replied  Emily, 
in  tones  of  resignation,  whose  calmness  was 
belied  by  the  tremble  in  the  protraction  of  the 
sound  of  the  words  she  gave  forth.  "You 
need  not  doubt  but  that  you  have  exercised 
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your  usual  sorcery  upon  him  too  !  But  do 
forbear  for  this  once  !  Don't  make  another 
unhappy  dangler-in-vain  after  you  ! — You  seem 
to  me  to  delight  in  such  unmeaning  cruelty, — 
but  you  may  play  the  game  too  deeply  at 
last !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  silly  dear  ? "  said 
Madeleine,  laughingly.  "  I  am  sure  I  failed 
utterly  with  that  other  visitor  of  yours, — the 
young  officer,  I  think  you  said  he  was,  though 
Mr.  Brownjohn  did  not  rank  him  at  all  in  the 
service  !  And  you  would  have  it,  you  know, 
that  I  opened  all  my  batteries  upon  him 
also  !  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  then  now,  Madeleine,  the 
exact  truth  about  that  young  gentleman.  He 
is  an  officer,  and  he  is  a  good  deal  more 
besides  ; — he  is  a  peer  of  the  realm  !  And  he 
has  taken  a  foolish  fancy  for  me,  and  it  was  to 
avoid  him  that  I  left  Glengariff  Castle,  and 
came  into  your  father's  service  here." 

"  To  avoid  him  !"  exclaimed  Madeleine — 
"  to  avoid  a  peer  of  the  realm  ! — But  you  were 
quite  right,  if  he  only  wanted  to  make  a  fool 
of  you,  as  I  suppose  he  did,  dear !     And  now 

7—2 
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I  will  let  you  into  a  secret,  in  my  turn, 
Emily,"  she  continued,  with  a  playfully  caustic 
smile.  "I  knew  all  along — or  at  least  the 
very  next  clay  after — who  your  visitor  was, 
for  I  saw  him  out  with  the  officers  on  the 
parade,  and  I  took  care  to  inquire.  Oh,  you 
sly  creature  ! — but  Madeleine  Graham  is  not 
so  easily  to  be  deceived,  you  see !" 

"  I  thought  as  much,  Madeleine,  from  the 
kind  of  reception  you  gave  him  at  your  next 
interview ;  though  you  so  carefully  concealed 
your  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  I" 
said  Emily,  with  scarcely  suppressed  disdain  in 
her  accents.  "  But  Lord  Glengariff  is  not 
the  kind  of  man  to  make  a  fool  of  any  woman 
— least  of  all  of  me  !" 

"  Well,  he  is  a  very  unusual  kind  of  man, 
then  !  But  everything  about  you  is  unusual, 
Emily.  You  will  be  telling  me  next  that 
this  last  cousin  of  yours  is  a  prince  in  dis- 
guise 1"  said  Madeleine,  breaking  into  a 
shower  of  soft,  careless  laughter. 

"No,  Madeleine,  no! — I  do  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     He  is,  of  almost  all  the 
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men  that  ever  I  knew,  most  the  man  he 
pretends  to  be,"  said  poor  Emily. 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  about  him; — except,  do  you  think  he  will 
come  to  dinner  to-morrow  or  not?  He  has 
left  it  quite  ambiguous,  I  think ;  and  mamma 
will  not  have  fish  if  you  imagine  he  will 
not  come." 

Indifferent  as  these  words  seemed,  they 
were  full  of  intense  query  and  inquiry. 

"  He  'will  come,  I  tell  you — he  will  come  !" 
said  Emily,  with  irrepressible  bitterness  in  her 
accents.  "  But  for  goodness'  sake,  Madeleine, 
remember  what  you  are  doing !  I  have 
warned  you  repeatedly  about  this  Frenchman, 
and  I  have  told  you  as  often,  if  you  did  not 
change  your  conduct,  I  would — I  must — I 
ought  to  inform  your  mother ! — And  now  all 
is  going  on  worse  than  ever  !" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Madeleine, 
turning  very  pale. 

"  Why,  this  very  evening It  is  shameful 

of  you,  Madeleine,  if  you   mean  nothing  by 

him,  as  you  tell  me ! This  very  evening, 

Mr.   Brownjohn  himself  saw — and   wondered 
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at  seeing  it — the  French  young  gentleman 
come  up  from  the  kitchen,  where  you  must 
have  ordered  his  admittance.  It  is  wrong 
of  you,  very  wrong;  and  I  really  and  truly 
must  tell  your  mother,  unless  you  assure  me 
that  you  mean  fairly — mean  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  young  man  who  meets  and  follows 
you — us — about  in  so  many  places.  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer  !" 

"  Mr.  Brownjohn,  Emily  !— You  say  Mr: 
Brovmjohn  saw  Camille  making  off?"  stam- 
mered Madeleine,  in  accents  very  different 
from  her  usually  musical  and  flowing  ones. 

"  He  did  so.  We  both  saw  it  from  this 
place.  My  kindness  is  mistaken,  I  am  con- 
vinced, Madeleine,  not  to  confess  all  to  your 
mamma !" 

"  Oh,  stuff, — proper  stuff!  It  is  nonsense, 
— nothing, — merely  a  flirtation  !  Besides, 
that's  the  way  the  people  go  on  here  that  are 
courting.  I  will  never  see  him  any  more  ; — he 
came  entirely  against  my  will !  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  him.  He  is  a  detestable  nuisance, 
— a  regular  French  bore !  I'll  be  quit  of 
him  !     O'Haggarty  had  no  right  to  let  him  in, 
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but  lie  can  cry  like  a  girl,  and  quite  whimpered 
her  over  ! — You  are  sure  Mr.  Brownjohn  will 
be  here  to-morrow  to  dinner  ?  Mamma  wants 
to  know — about  the  fish  !"  Madeleine  said  all 
this  very  disorderly. 

"  Quite  sure !" 

"  How  melancholy-like  you  speak,  Emily ; 
as  if  it  was  somebody's  execution  you  were 
announcing !  I  must  tell  mamma,  then. 
Good  night,  dear  Emily !  I  know  I  may 
always  confide  in  you,  but  I  realty  do  mean  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Frenchman ; 
he  bores  me  ;  he  is  a  perfect  nuisance  ! — Good 
night,  dear  !" 

"  And  if  Beliringhright  comes  to-morrow," 
concluded  Madeleine  Graham,  in  soliloquy,  as, 
after  exchanging  this  affectionate  farewell,  she 
left  the  apartment,  "we  must  make  him  all  right 
and  comfortable  about  the  Frenchman, — even  if 
it  be  at  the  expense  of  Mademoiselle,  who  seems 
to  be  so  much  admired  by  peers  in  disguise 
that  they  cannot  afford  a  civil  glance  to 
another  lady,  quite  as  good-looking,  I  should 
think  I" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Madeleine  Graham  was  not  so  substantially 
wedded  to  truth  in  her  own  person  that  she 
should  have  held  it  impossible  a  divorce  might 
exist  between  reality  and  words  with  other 
people ;  but  she  placed  an  absolute  reliance  on 
Emily  Maughan's  assurances  on  all  occasions, 
and  depended  so  completely  on  that  poor  girl's 
"  quite  sure,"  that  Lady  Graham,  acting  on 
the  information  conveyed,  would  not  only 
have  ordered  fish,  but  a  regale  in  all  other 
respects  fit  for  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  had 
not  Madeleine  herself  restrained  her  zeal. 

"  Why,  mamma,  what  would  he  think  if  he 
saw  a  dinner  like  that  set  out  ?  Wouldn't  he 
know  at  once  that  we  had  found  him  out? — 
and  haven't  I  told  you  how  he  hates  to  be 
liked  for  being   so   rich — and  all   that  ?     Po 
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you  think  I  would  have  hindered  you  from 
telling  papa,  if  I  had  not  been  certain  he 
would  spoil  everything,  by  courting  him  up 
at  once  in  the  most  absurd  way?  Papa 
adores  money,  you  know ;  and  he  would  have 
been  on  his  hands  and  knees,  in  some  awkward 
way  or  another,  before  so  rich  a  man,  directly 
they  met  again  !  No  :  he  must  have  just 
such  a  dinner  as  you  would  be  likely  to  give 
to  a  commercial  gentleman  who  had  been 
civil  to  one  on  board  a  steamer." 

"  But  couldn't  we  have  somebody  else 
invited,  to  account  for  giving  him  a  good 
dinner,  dear  ?  I  should  so  like  to  give  him  a 
good  dinner  ! — Nothing  so  soothes  the  men, 
and  brings  them  round,  as  a  good  dinner," 
said  Lady  Graham. 

"  "Well,  we  might  have  one  or  two,  in  a 
family  sort  of  way,  to  give  one  an  opportunity 
of  talking  unobserved.  There's  Professor 
Doubleday ;  he  likes  to  hear  himself  talk,  and 
also  to  get  poor  Emily  into  a  corner,  and  bore 
her  on  all  kinds  of  literary  and  scientific  things 
they  both  pretend  to  know  about.  He's  always 
hungry  ;  so  papa  has  only  to  hint  a  dinner  for 
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him  to  come.  And  perhaps  we  might  have 
Aunt  and  Uncle  Bucktrout.  Uncle  would  do 
for  the  children  to  pull  about  after  dinner,  and 
I  may  want  Aunt  Bucktrout.  She'll  do  any- 
thing she  is  told,  you  know,  mamma,  and  has 
no  daughters  of  her  own  to  marry,  and  so  wont 
interfere  any  way  unpleasantly." 

"Might  Uncle  Bucktrout  bring  his  bag- 
pipes, do  you  think,  Maddy  ?" 

"  What  is  the  use  ?  Papa  wouldn't  allow 
him  to  play  them. — But  whoever  comes,  mind, 
mamma,  no  grand  dinner !  Above  all  things, 
no  zeal!  as  some  great  minister  used  always  to 
say  to  ambassadors  when  he  sent  them  on 
their  errands." 

"  What  a  pity  you  were  not  a  boy,  Made- 
leine !  What  an  M.P.  you  would  have  made  ! 
Wouldn't  you  have  forked  yourself  into  a  good 
place  before  you  had  been  in  the  Opposition  a 
fortnight !" 

"  I  shouldn't  have  gone  into  the  Opposition, 
mamma,  at  all — most  likely — unless  I  had  seen 
that  the  others  were  almost  close  upon  the 
point  of  being  ousted!"  said  Madeleine 
Graham  j  so  that  one  may  see,  even  if  she  had 
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been  a  politician,  she    would    have  belonged 
thoroughly  to  her  times  ! 

Madeleine  imported  the  same  moderation 
and  sagacity  into  the  style  of  her  own  dress 
and  decorations  as  she  thus  managed  to  infuse 
into  her  mother's  preparations  for  hospitality. 
You  must  not  suppose,  young  lady,  that  she 
put  on  her  very  best  gown  of  tea-rose  }rellow 
silk,  trimmed  with  black  velvet ;  or  decorated 
her  head  with  her  gorgeous  party- wreath  of 
jonquils  and  camellias.  She  knew  better. 
Decoration  in  this  case  would  have  announced 
attack, — and  forewarned  is  forearmed  !  Be- 
sides, eyes  so  accustomed  to  all  that  wealth 
could  do  to  embellish  beauty  were  not  likely, 
she  thought,  to  be  dazzled  into  admira- 
tion by  the  means  at  her  command :  accord- 
ingly, Madeleine  adopted  the  simplest  style 
she  could  possibly  contrive  in  her  attire. 
She  wore  a  white  muslin  gown,  delicately 
spotted  with  red ;  no  ornament  whatever, 
excepting  a  real  white  rose,  which  hung, 
with  the  most  delightful  artlessness  imagin- 
able, in  the  midst  of  a  flow  of  splendid  black 
curls,   halfway   down    her    snowy  neck.      It 
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is  true  that  the  muslin  was  exquisitely  fine, 
and  almost  as  transparent  as  glass ;  so  that  it 
needed  remain  no  secret  to  any  spectator  that 
she  possessed  the  most  perfectly-shaped  bust 
in  the  world,  and  that  her  arms  were  as  white 
and  rounded  as  those  of  Here  herself — so  fre- 
quently vaunted  by  that  great  poet  of  anti- 
quity whose  birthplace  was  disputed,  at  his 
demise,  by  seven  cities,  through  all  of  which 
he  roamed  a  blind  beggar  in  his  lifetime. 

If  art  lies  in  concealing  art,  there  never  was 
a  more  successful  effort.  Emily,  who  was 
perfectly  natural — that  is  to  say,  who  dressed 
herself  for  the  occasion,  to  the  very  exhaustion 
of  all  her  resources  in  the  toilette — looked  a 
great  deal  more  artificial  in  her  "  properties  ;" 
with  her  black  silk  gown,  and  those  richly  spark- 
ling steel  ornaments,  which  she  fondly  imagined 
greatly  resembled  diamonds ;  and  with  her 
golden  hair  confined  in  a  pretty  amber  silk 
network,  of  her  own  manufacture  !  But  her 
eyes  looked  red  and  swollen,  whereas  Made- 
leine's shone  with  extraordinary  splendour — a 
circumstance  in  part  due  to  the  kind  precaution 
of  her  mother,  who  brought  her  a  nice  little 
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drop  of  whiskey  and  cold  water  just  before 
dinner,  accompanied  by  a  fresh  bottle  of  deli- 
cious bay- water,  the  receipt  of  which  had  long 
been  in  the  family,  to  wash  her  mouth  clean 
and  sweetscented  of  the  offence. 

But,  indeed,  Madeleine  could  scarcely  have 
spared  the  time  for  a  more  elaborate  toilette. 
She  had  felt  herself  obliged  to  spend  no  slight 
portion  of  the  morning  in  a  kind  of  taskwork 
that  rather  strained  her  ingenuity,  prolific  as 
it  was.  She  had  written  a  letter  to  Camille 
Le  Tellier,  in  which,  with  many  protestations 
of  continued  devotion  and  unalterable  fidelity, 
she  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  their  cor- 
respondence being  discovered,  and  of  the 
information  she  had  received,  from  a  friend, 
that  he  had  been  observed  leaving  the  house 
on  the  previous  evening.  In  consequence,  she 
desired  him,  on  pain  of  offending,  and  doing 
her,  and  himself  too,  the  greatest  injury 
imaginable,  not  to  come  near  Belhaven  Square 
for  at  least  another  week ;  and  finally,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution — which  could  do  harm 
to  nobody — always  in  future  to  direct  his 
letters,    jpretendedly,    to     Emily     Maughan ! 
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Honor  O'Haggarty,  who  would  continue  to 
receive  them  from  him,  would  faithfully  for- 
ward them  to  the  person  really  meant.  But 
the  contrivance  would  insure  that  no  great 
mischief  would  he  done,  even  if  a  letter  fell,  by 
any  disastrous  chance,  into  her  papa's  hands  ; 
for,  of  course,  he  would  not  concern  himself 
much  about  a  love-affair  between  a  governess 
in  the  family  and  any  one  out  of  it,  and  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  Miss  Maughan,  who 
need  never  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
matter. 

Madeleine  considered  this  a  masterstroke  ; 
but  her  resources  in  the  epistolary  line  had  yet 
another  demand  put  upon  them,  which  after 
much  rumination  she  held  it  not  advisable  to 
defer  satisfying. 

Before  departing  on  her  mission  to  Camille 
Le  Tellier,  Honor  O'Haggarty  entered  with  a 
letter  for  her  young  mistress,  which  she  had  as 
usual  intercepted  from  the  postmau — who  was 
induced,  for  a  slight  consideration  (including 
an  occasional  kiss,  accompanied,  or  immediately 
followed,  by  an  exhilarating  box  on  the  ears), 
to  allow  the  Abigail  an   opportunity  of  trans- 
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mitting  her  young  lady's  correspondence  to 
her,  un subjected  to  the  scrutinizing  eyes  of 
authority,  in  the  regular  passage  and  distri- 
bution to  and  from  the  letter-box  ; — and  this 
letter  proved,  to  Madeleine's  great  annoyance 
and  perturbation,  to  be  from  her  friend  of 
other  days,  Mademoiselle  Olympe  Loriofc  ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected  and  in- 
opportune. 

Madeleine  had  received  several  letters  from 
Mademoiselle  Loriot,  shortly  after  her  return 
to  Ireland  from  the  Finishing  Academy,  where 
their  early  acquaintance  and  amity  had  been 
cemented.  The  first,  giving  her  a  full  account 
Camille  Le  Tellier's  antecedents ;  his  real 
condition  in  society ;  his  poverty ;  his  mer- 
cenary designs  upon  her;  and  warning  her 
that  he  wast  he  meanest,  falsest,  and  most  worth- 
less of  mankind,  the  least  encouragement  of 
whom  could  only  lead  to  her  dear  young 
friend's  disgrace  and  fatal  compromising.  All 
the  rest,  complaining  of  that  dear  young 
friend's  total  unkind,  unfeeling,  altogether 
inexplicable,  cruel,  barbarous,  assassinating — 
finally,    infamous    silence.       And    then    they 
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ceased,  greatly  to  Madeleine's  satisfaction  ;  who 
persevered  with  unshaken  firmness,  through 
all  the  storm  of  cajolery,  entreaty,  and  ob- 
jurgation, in  her  resolution  not  to  he  any 
further  hampered  and  entangled  by  an  alliance 
with  a  person  who  she  did  not  conceive  could 
be  of  use  to  her,  and  might  be  of  detri- 
ment. And  two  years  of  prolonged  recess 
from  any  renewed  application  gave  her  reason 
to  hope  for  a  much  longer  one;  when,  pre- 
cisely at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  most 
undesirable,  Olympe  Loriot  again  turned  up. 

This  unhappy  friend's  was  a  letter  that 
perhaps,  in  some  bosoms  not  so  completely 
cased  in  the  armour  of  selfishness,  might  have 
awakened  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion. 

It  began  by  declaring  that  it  was  written 
from  a  sick-bed, — the  consequence  of  a  detest- 
able, an  atrocious  outrage,  which  signalized 
the  efforts  of  the  unfortunate  inditer  to  please 
an  ungrateful  and  barbarous  populace,  after 
experiencing  the  ^inhumanity  of  fate  in  a 
thousand  ways,  in  various  quarters  of  Europe  : 
a  full  recital  of  which  the  complainant  sup- 
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ported  herself  with  the  hope  of  confiding 
speedily  to  her  dearest  friend,  who,  she  was 
informed,  still  continued,  to  her  extreme 
astonishment,  unmarried  in  her  father's  house  ! 
Ah,  how  often  had  the  deplorable  victim  of 
the  injuries  of  fortune  and  of  the  villany  of 
man  consoled  herself  in  the  midst  of  over- 
whelming disasters  by  the  conviction  that  her 
beautiful  friend  must  be  happy — happy  in  a 
splendid  alliance,  such  as  her  charms  ought 
readily  to  have  secured  !  But  how  was  it  then 
not  so?  Olympe  panted  to  know.  And 
might  she  not  do  herself  the  pleasure  and 
happiness  of  a  brief  visit  to  inquire,  as  soon 
as  the  doctor  permitted  her  to  leave  the  bed 
to  which  a  nervous  crisis,  the  consequence  of 
that  brutal  assault,  had  confined  her  ?  Mean- 
while, would  her  dearest  Madeleine  give  her 
the  consolation  to  know  if  the  most  perfidious 
of  men  had  experienced  at  her  hands,  as  she 
(Olympe)  hoped  and  believed,  all  the  scorn  and 
rejection  which  his  mercenary  designs  and 
culpable  intrigues  of  every  species  merited  ? 
Did  he  still  live  ? — and  did  he  reside  in  Belfast  ? 
It     was    indeed    a    great     annoyance    to 
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Madeleine  to  receive  this  note  and  queries  at 
this  particular  j  unc ture .  An  uncomfortable  ap- 
prehension of  the  possibility  that  Mademoiselle 
Loriot  might  ascertain  some  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  if  she  remained  in  Belfast,  with  so 
many  motives  quickening  her  natural  acute- 
ness  and  jealousy,  struck  her.  Nor  were 
the  means  of  revenge  so  completely  out  of 
Mademoiselle's  power  as  to  render  it  safe  to 
defy  her.  It  was  possible  she  might  even 
make  encounter  with  Mr.  Behringbright,  and 
be  induced  to  reveal  all  the  real  facts  of  that 
little  bygone  conjoint  episode  to  him.  A  man 
of  so  suspicious  a  disposition  would  readily  take 
the  alarm.  Even  a  continuation  of  her  pre- 
vious slights  might  be  dangerous.  Madeleine's 
conduct,  under  this  pressure  of  circumstances, 
was  a  real  masterpiece  of  social  diplomacy, 
and  might  serve  as  an  admirable  model  and 
guide  to  persons  whose  more  exalted  depart- 
ment it  is  to  "lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  their 
country." 

She  wrote  a  very  short,  but  a  very  kind — 
indeed,  almost  affectionate — reply  to  her  dear 
Trench  instructress  of  yore.     No,  she  had  not 
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forgotten  her  excellent  preceptress,  who  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  qualify  her  for  con- 
versation in  the  French  language.  The  inno- 
cent girl  declared  that  she  still  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  the  accomplishment  by  occasionally 
translating  one  of  those  "  dear  old  Monsieur 
Levizac's  exercises/'  and  reading  a  few  pages 
of  the  benevolent  Fenelon's  "  Telemaque." 
But  she  found  it  difficult,  in  consequence  of  no 
one  hardly  speaking  French  in  Belfast.  Had 
Mademoiselle  Olympe  arrived  in  that  city 
merely  as  a  professoress  of  French,  Madeleine 
continued,  in  a  very  grave  and  demure  tone, 
she  should  have  been  delighted  to  receive  her, 
and  do  her  any  good  that  might  be  in  her  power, 
in  the  way  of  recommendation  in  families.  But, 
unhappily,  she  herself  belonged  to  a  very  serious 
family, — a  family  that  abhorred  plays  and  play- 
houses, and  everything  relating  to  them. 
Consequently,  under  present  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible;  but  in  any  other  way  in 
which  she  might  serve  her  kind  former  in- 
structress, Miss  Graham — so  she  said — would 
be  most  happy.  She  regretted  very  greatly, 
meanwhile,  to  hear  of  the  accident  that  seemed 
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to  have  befallen  Mademoiselle  Loriot ;  but  was 
afraid  she  must  take  it  as  an  earnest  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Belfast,  and  a  warn- 
ing to  her  to  retire  as  speedily  as  possible 
from  that  city.  As  for  herself,  she  had  no 
notion  or  intention  of  marriage.  She  had 
relinquished  all  purpose  of  the  kind,  and  had 
devoted  herself  exclusively  to  looking  after  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  attending  to 
their  education.  By  the  most  bizarre  fate  in 
the  world,  Miss  Graham  felt  called  upon  to 
confess,  she  had  betaken  a  lifelong,  an  utterly 
unaccountable,  but  all-absorbing  devotion  to 
the  gentleman  whom  Mademoiselle  Loriot,  as 
she  might  remember,  had  once  pointed  out 
to  her  in  a  theatre  in  London — whose  very 
name  she  had  herself  forgotten,  while  retain- 
ing his  image  stamped  on  her  heart ;  a  man 
who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  her  affection  for 
him — who  resided  in  another  country, — whom 
she  should  never  see  again,  but  for  whose  sake 
she  was  resolved  to  live  single  all  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days.  She  did  not  hope  or 
expect,  indeed,  that  these  would  be  very  long, 
— and  she  was  not  grieved  to  think  so. 
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As  respected  Monsieur  Camille  Le  Tellier,the 
cautions  Mademoiselle  had  been  so  sincerely 
friendly  as  to  address  to  her  had  been  quite 
useless,  inasmuch  as,  Miss  Graham  declared,  she 
had  all  along  appreciated  the  vanity  and  perfidy 
of  his  character.  But  her  parents  had,  from 
the  very  first,  put  their  veto  on  any  possible 
connexion  with  such  a  person,  who  was  little 
better  than  an  adventurer,  and  looked  upon  as 
such  in  Belfast.  And  Madeleine  professed 
that  her  respect  for  the  paternal  authority  was 
so  absolute  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  her 
to  take  any  notice  of  a  suitor  placed  under 
such  a  ban ;  but  she  believed  that  he  still 
occasionally  resided,  in  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployers, in  Belfast,  from  the  circumstance  that 
he  had  now  turned  his  attentions  on  a  young 
lady  who  resided  as  governess  in  her  father's, 
Sir  Orange  Graham's,  family  ;  though  whether 
his  suit  was  entertained  with  much  favour  in 
that  quarter,  Madeleine  could  not  undertake  to 
say :  she  thought  it  unlikely,  as  the  young 
lady — whom  Mademoiselle  must  remember,  at 
the  Misses  Sparx'  academy,  by  the  name  of 
Emily  Maughan,  and  to  whom  family  misfor* 
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tunes  had  rendered  a  refuge  of  the  kind,  with 
an  old  schoolfellow,  acceptable,  had  a  far  more 
eligible  offer.  13ut  a  man  of  Monsieur  Camille's 
vanity  and  externally  prepossessing  appearance 
could  not  be  easily  persuaded  of  such  a  fact, 
and  he  certainly  haunted  about  the  house,  and 
encountered  herself  and  Miss  Maughan  abroad 
on  their  walks  in  a  very  ridiculous  and  uncom- 
fortable manner;  still,  as  far  as  she  could  dis- 
cern, without  receiving  much  encouragement, 
and  possibly  with  a  view  rather  to  annoy  and 
insult  herself  for  her  rejection  than  any  other 
motive. 

Madeleine  concluded  her  friendly  note  by 
congratulating  Mademoiselle,  instead  of  con- 
doling with  her,  on  being  confined  for  a  time 
to  her  apartment.  The  probabilities  were,  she 
feelingly  observed,  that  if  discovered  in  the 
streets  of  Belfast  she  would  be  mobbed  there, 
after  the  concussion  to  which  she  seemed  to 
allude  as  having  taken  place  at  the  theatre, 
between  factions  so  exasperated  as  religious 
parties  were  in  that  citj- — especially  if  the 
populace  were  on  the  opposite  side.  And  she 
renewed  her  advice  to  Mademoiselle  to  leave 
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the  town  at  once,  before  matters  became  worse : 
generously  concluding  the  whole  epistle  by 
assuring  her  friend  and  kind  preceptress  of 
that  dear  old  time,  that  had  she  been  possessed 
of  any  money,  she  should  have  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  offering  her  a  share  of  all 
she  had  in  the  world.  But  her  father  (who 
was  far  from  being  so  wealthy  as  was  reported) 
kept  his  children  at  a  very  low  ebb,  even  for 
pocket-money ;  and  therefore  she  could  only 
conclude  with  her  very,  very  best  wishes  for 
Mademoiselle  Loriot's  future  prosperity  and 
restoration  to  health  and  comforts  of  every 
description,  since  it  was  quite  impossible  she 
could  herself  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  so  in 
person. 

About  the  time  this  despatch  was  ready  for 
forwarding,  Honor  O'Haggarty  re-entered, 
with  an  account  of  her  delivery  of  the  one  en- 
trusted to  her  charge  to  Camille  Le  Tellier ; 
but  the  news  she  brought  did  not  seem  to  this 
good  wench  of  a  kind  to  elicit  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  that  visibly  shone  up  in  her  young 
lady's  countenance  as  she  divulged  her  tidings. 
"  Mounseer  Le  Tellier,"  she  said,  "  had  got  the 
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letter,  sure  as  life,  quite  safe  and  sound,  Miss, 
for  he  was  at  home  at  his  lodgings  at  Widdy 
Welshe's,  ill  in  bed  of  a  terrible  squeegeing  he 
got  the  night  before  at  the  playhouse ;  where 
there  was  the  devil's  own  delight  kicked  up,"  so 
Honor  was  informed ;  "  all  to  the  account  of  a 
foreign  Frenchwoman,  who  would  be  showing 
off  her  nasty  airs  and  antics  before  people  in  a 
Christian  country,  afther  having  deserted  her 
own  thrue  religion,  whatever  that  was  !     And 
there  has  been  the  grandest  fight  over  it  that 
ever  was,  with  my  Lord  Grlengariff  at  the  head 
and  tail  of  it  all !    And  is  it  at  the  fight  you're 
smiling  so  pleasant-like,  Miss  ?" 

"  He  is  not  much  hurt,  I  dare  say,  Honor," 
replied  Miss,  carelessly ;  "  but  he  pretends  to 
be  such  a  delicate  creature,  you  might  pinch 
him  to  death  with  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs.  And 
he  is  much  better  in  his  bed  just  at  present, 
than  worrying  and  dangling  about  the  house 
here,  now  that  papa  is  so  particularly  suspi- 
cious." 

A  vague,  dreadful  thought,  from  which  she 
herself  shrank  with  terror — vague  as  the  shapes 
of  Milton's  Sin  and  Death  seated  at  the  gates 
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of  Hell — crossed  Madeleine's  mind  as  she 
spoke. 

"  It  would  be  no  great  harm,  perhaps,  if  he 
were  out  of  the  way  altogether  I"  so  rose  the 
thought.  "He  will  be  a  nuisance  to  get  rid 
of,  in  case  this  affair  with  Behringbright 
goes  on.  But  I  suppose  I  shall  be  able  to 
manage  that.  He  already  complains  of  my 
coldness  and  slackness  of  response  to  his  non- 
sensical outbursts,  and  must  by  this  time 
begin  to  be  convinced  there  is  no  chance  of 
setting  himself  up  in  life,  at  papa's  expense,  by 
marrying  me.  However,  come  the  worst,  if  I 
can  make  it  Camille's  interest  to  give  me 
up,  he  will  easily  agree.  And  surely,  if  I 
marry  Mr.  Behringbright,  I  shall  have  the 
means !" 

Yet  this  latter  thought  gave  a  degree  of 
pain  to  Madeleine's  vanity,  which  she  had  her- 
self a  notion  was  a  remnant  of  the  vehement 
passion  she  once  entertained — or  fancied  she 
entertained — for  the  object  of  her  girlish 
predilection ;  and  brought  her  reflections  to  a 
halt. 

"  Ah,   no  ;   poor  fellow,   he    would  not — he 
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could  not  resign  me  so  easily !  But  where's 
the  necessity?  In  almost  all  the  French 
novels — and  everybody  reads  them  now,  and 
thinks  them  so  amusing — the  wife  has  a  lover, 
too,  that  she  greatly  prefers  to  the  husband. 
And  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  are  expected 
to  go  with  her  and  with  the  lover.  Behring- 
bright  is  likely,  however,  to  prove  a  suspicious 
husband,  after  his  experience,  and  is  quite  an 
Englishman  in  his  stupid  ideas,  Olympe  used 
to  say ;  so  I  must  only  think,  I  suppose,  of  en- 
joying myself  with  what  money  can  purchase. 
But  that's  everything ! — Oh,  what  will  not 
money  buy !  Yet  have  I  any  real  chance  of 
him  now  ?  That's  the  only  important  ques- 
tion at  present.  Emily,  I'll  be  sworn,  dotes  on 
him,  and  that  is  the  real  secret  of  her  pre- 
tended rejection  of  such  a  splendid  young 
fellow  as  GlengarifT.  If  I  had  a  chance  of  him, 
see  if  I  would  give  another  turn  of  my  e}re  at 
that  formal  old  miser  I  think  I  may  consider  I 
have  hooked  !  Emily  always  was  such  a  milky 
fool !  And  yet  she  has  had  sense  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  try  and  do  my  trick  with  him,  from 
his  manner   last   night,  and   his    seeing  that 
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donkey  sneaking   out   too ! — unless  I  can  do 
something  to  turn  the  tables." 

Miss  Graham  was  informed  at  this  juncture, 
by  a  message  from  her  mother,  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  her  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  visitors ;  and  she  descended  accordingly  to 
the  drawing-room.  There  she  arranged  her- 
self on  a  low  stool,  seemingly  quite  uncon- 
cernedly, at  some  crochet-work ;  taking  care, 
however,  to  display  an  exceedingly  well-turned 
ankle  and  perfect  fawn-coloured  satin  boot  in 
the  operation. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 


SOCIAL    IAGO-ISMS. 


Mr.  Behringbright  arrived  punctually  at 
four  o'clock,  neither  sooner  nor  later  ;  dressed 
as  much  to  the  mark  as  his  scanty  travelling 
equipment  allowed — resolved  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  cared  nothing  about  it,  but  very  anxious 
and  doubtful  of  the  kind  of  reception  that 
awaited  him  ;  doubtful,  indeed,  of  any  recep- 
tion at  all,  after  his  abrupt  conduct  on  the 
previous  evening,  but  with  a  most  notable 
project  in  his  head,  in  case  he  found  the  oppor- 
tunity. A  project  which  we  cannot  say  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  contriving  subtlety  of 
Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  when  he  put  his 
hesitations  on  the  reality  of  his  suspicions  to 
the  experiment  of  a  play  performed  before  the 
guilty  parties,  closely  resembling  their  own 
very  bad  earnest  behind  the  scenes.     He  would 
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discover  the  degree  and  kind  of  interest  Miss 
Graham  might  be  supposed  to  take  in  the 
mysterious  Frenchman,  by  relating  his  dangers 
of  the  previous  evening — in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  his  escape  doubtful — at  some  fitting  mo- 
ment, when  the  young  lady  might  be  consi- 
dered off  her  guard,  and  liable  to  betray  whatever 
emotion  she  might  experience  on  the  occasion  ! 

In  the  first  place,  however,  he  was  much 
gratified  to  observe  the  beaming  cheerfulness 
and  gaiety  of  Miss  Graham's  appearance  when 
he  arrived.  She  did  not  look  in  the  least  as  if 
she  had  recently  received  any  annoying  in- 
telligence. Then,  though  her  manner  towards 
him  was  merely  very  gracefully  polite  and 
friendly,  her  glance — the  glow  that  lighted 
up  her  splendid  complexion  as  she  welcomed 
him,  apologizing  for  her  mother's  unavoidable 
absence  for  a  few  moments — said  a  wonderful 
deal  more.  He  was  pleased,  too,  with  her 
perfect  frankness  and  superiority  to  all  fine- 
lady  affectations. 

"  Papa  has  not  yet  come  in  from  the  Linen 
Hall,  and  mamma  likes  to  look  after  things 
herself,  as  papa  is  rather  particular  about  his 
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dinner ;  and  we  have  only  a  common  sort  of  a 
cook,  Mr.  Brownjohn,  unless  when  one  of  us 
superintends.  But  I  dare  say  you  have  re- 
covered your  appetite,  as  I  have,  after  the  sea- 
voyage,  and  will  make  the  best  of  indifferent 
fare. — Aunt  Bucktrout,  this  is  the  gentleman 
mamma  and  I  told  you  was  so  good  to  us 
coming  over.  Professor  Doubleday,  Mr. 
Brownjohn — my  uncle,  Dr.  Bucktrout.  Your 
cousin  will  be  in  directly,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Brownjohn.     She  is  dressing." 

"No,  she  isn't  dressing,  Mad.,  and  you 
know  she  isn't.  She's  dressing  the  children  for 
the  party,  and  you  wouldn't !"  said  a  big,  surly- 
looking  boy,  one  of  Madeleine's  brothers,  and 
the  enfant  terrible  of  the  family :  being  an 
honest,  ill-behaved  sort  of  a  little  fellow, 
who  was  cherishing  a  secret  determination 
to  run  away  and  turn  sailor,  as  soon  as  ever 
he  was  big  enough  for  a  cabin-boy — not  feel- 
ing very  comfortable  at  home,  where  he  was 
constantly  snubbed  for  telling  the  truth  ;  his 
notions  of  an  outfit  for  life  beng  that  he  should 
take  with  him,  if  possible,  a  box  of  chessmen 
belonging  to  his  mother,  his  uncle's  bagpipes, 
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and  a  little  dog  in  the  neighbourhood  called 
"Dash." 

"  What  nonsense,  Archie !  Mamma  would 
not  let  me,  for  fear  there  shouldbe  no  one  ready 
to  receive  aunt  when  she  came;  and  Miss 
Maughan  is  so  very  good  and  kind  and  forgetful 
of  self  in  all  she  does,  that  she  quite  undertook 
to  make  the  children  ready  of  her  own  accord, 
nurse  being  busy  in  the  kitchen,"  said  Made- 
leine. And  Mr.  Behringbright  almost  bowed 
at  the  eulogium,  he  felt  so  gratified ;  not  at 
the  praise  itself  of  his  cousin  so  much  as  the 
generosity  and  goodness  of  heart  of  the  beauti- 
ful young  creature  who  made  the  observation  ! 

The  usual  before-dinner  arrangements  then 
ensued.  Mr.  Behringbright  seated  himself  in 
a  chair  which  Mrs.  Bucktrout  insisted  he 
should  take,  and  which  was  a  good  deal  the 
nearest  to  Madeleine;  while  she  expelled  Archie, 
under  pretence  of  bidding  him  go  and  tell 
his  mamma  that  Mr.  Brownjohn  had  arrived 
— which  combined  a  flattering  intimation  of 
the  importance  of  the  arrival.  She  then  seated 
herself  between  her  husband  and  the  professor, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  bolt  upright,  and 
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produced  a  bag  containing  some  kind  of  work ; 
whereat  she  also  set  herself,  as  if  she  was  to 
earn  her  dinner  before  she  ate  it.  The  pro- 
fessor— a  very  tall,  beetle-browed,  high-cheek- 
boned,  granite  -  carved  -  looking  professor  — 
sprang  up  on  his  feet  upon  that,  examined  the 
thermometer,  and  burst  into  a  dissertation  on 
the  state  of  the  weather,  illustrated  from  me- 
mory by  tables  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had 
fallen  that  year  in  Ireland,  from  the  First  of 
January  to  the  time  of  speaking.  Dr.  Buck- 
trout,  a  short,  round,  cod's-head-and-shoulders- 
looking  man,  with  large,  pale,  gooseberry  eyes, 
and  a  general  air  of  resignation — even  as  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  henpecked  ought  to 
look, — shuffled  his  white  choker  uneasily  on 
his  neck,  as  if  expecting  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
and  gave  himself  up  as  a  listener. 

The  only  person  in  the  room  who  appeared 
thoroughly  calm  and  unembarrassed  was 
Madeleine  Graham ;  and  so  Mr.  Behring- 
brisrht  found  her  when  he  made  his  own  first 
awkward  attempts  at  conversation,  under  cover 
of  the  stunningl}r  loud  dissertation  of  the  pro- 
fessor, who  endeavoured  by  noise,  apparently, 
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to  secure  a  more  general  attention  to  his  me- 
teorological elucidations. 

"I  hope  my  cousin — I  hope  Miss  Maughan 
— is  quite  well  ?  Dressing  the  children  will 
amuse  her  !"  was  the  rather  singular  opening 
of  his  remarks. 

"  She  don't  look  so,  however — poor  dear  girl ! 
— Mr.  Brownjohn.  It  almost  seems  to  me,  at 
times,  as  if  Emily  was  not  altogether  happy  in 
her  mind, — as  if  something  preyed  Upon  her 
in  secret,"  replied  Madeleine,  in  a  very  feeling 
but  mysterious  manner,  as  who  should  say, 
She  could,  an'  if  she  would,  reveal ! 

"  Very  likely, — nothing  is  more  probable," 
said  the  gentleman  addressed,  flurried  at  the 
calm  glance  of  inquiry  that  fell  upon  him,  and 
adding,  rather  precipitately  :  "  You  must  excuse 
the  supposition,  Miss  Graham,  but  it  is  likely 
enough  she  regrets  taking  offence  so  suddenly 
at  Grlengariff  Castle ;  and  I  must  confess  I  am 
going  to  do  my  best  to  induce  her  to  return 
thither,  and  accept  a  reconciliation  with  the 
mother  of  her  favourite  pupil  there." 

"  Indeed !     I  know  mamma   will   be   very 
sorry  to  lose  Miss  Maughan.     So  shall  we  all 
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be  j  but  if  it  is  for  her  good  .  .  ."  and 
Madeleine  again  looked  with  dubious  inquiry 
at  tlie  speaker. 

"  I  should  hope  it  may  be ;  though  it  cannot 
be  for  the  good  of  anything — of  anybody,  Miss 
Graham — to  be  removed  from  your  society," 
said  Mr.  Behringbright,  with  most  unusual 
warmth  and  gallantry  on  his  part. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  Mr.  Brown- 
john, — very  gallant  indeed  !  But  I  do  not 
suppose — although  we  are  very  good  friends, 
certainly,  and  have  been  since  our  school-days 
— that  Emily  will  regret  me  so  much.  There 
are  other  people  much  more  regretable  than 
I  am,  I  fancy,  in  Belfast." 

And  with  an  amiable,  conscious-of-secret- 
meaning  smile,  the  young  lady  crocheted  on. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Graham  ?"  said 
Mr.  Behringbright,  rather  startled. 

"Is  there  not  that  other  cousin  of  Miss 
Maughan,  the  sergeant-major  in  Lord  Glen- 
gariffs  regiment,  who  is  so  very  like  his  lordship 
himself?"  said  Madeleine,  with  a  playful  smile, 
which  nevertheless  added  to  her  collocutor's 
alarm. 
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"  You  have  seen  Lord  Glengariff,  then,  and 
have  ascertained  who  the  foolish  young  fellow 
in  realityis  ?"  he  replied,  after  a  pause  ;  finding 
himself,  as  usual,  unable  to  carry  on  a  deception, 
and  anxious  to  satisfy  himself  on  certain  other 
points,  of  which  this  admission  was  a  necessary 
preliminary. 

"  Everybody  has  seen  and  known  his  lord- 
ship in  Belfast, — he  plays  such  extraordinary 
pranks  amongst  us  !  But  perhaps  I  may  have 
a  more  special  reason  for  remarking  him,  as  he 
laid  himself  out  at  one  time,  I  believe,  for  a 
flirtation  with  me, — met  me  everywhere  I  stirred 
out.  But  I  soon  satisfied  him  I  was  not  to  be 
made  ridiculous  in  that  way,"  Madeleine  re- 
plied, smilingly. 

"  I  thought  so  !  Glengariff  was  humming 
me  with  his  indifference,"  jealously  mused  Mr. 
Behringbright.  "  But  why  so,  Miss  Graham  P" 
he  continued  aloud.  "  Did  you  not  think  him  a 
very  handsome,  splendid  sort  of  individual  for 
a  flirtation,  as  you  call  it  ?  An  officer,  too, — 
a  class  of  idle  gallants  with  whom  such  trans- 
actions are  considered,  I  believe,  strictly  legiti- 
mate !" 
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"  Handsome!  Mr.  Brownjohn?  Yes,  in  the 
Irish  style,  I  suppose ;  but  I  don't  like  that, 
though  you  may  think  I  ought,  as  I  am,  in 
one  sense,  Irish  myself.  But  papa  never  will 
allow  that  we  are  Irish, — only  Scotch  people 
born  in  Ireland ; — you  know  what  Dean  Swift 
said  about  people  not  being  horses  for  being 
born  in  a  stable  !  I  don't,  however,  really  at 
all  like  the  Irish  style  of  good  looks.  The 
men  look  like  banditti  when  they  look  any- 
thing at  all  out  of  the  common  way.  I  like 
people  who  look  quiet  and  respectable,  and  as 
if  they  were  sensible,  well-behaved  people,  and 
paid  their  taxes  regularly.  Papa  brings  us  all 
up  in  these  notions.  Mamma  is  a  good  deal 
flightier,  but  very  few  of  us  take  after  her.  No  ; 
I  don't  think  Lord  Glengariff  handsome  at  all. 
And  as  for  a  flirtation  with  him, — or,  indeed, 
with  any  one, — I  detest  the  very  idea,  and 
think  it  worse  than  unladylike — thoroughly 
unwomanly — to  take  any  kind  of  notice  whatever 
of  a  young  man  whom  one  could  never  expect 
to  marry !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  quite  shone  up  with 
satisfaction  at  this  loftily-principled  statement, 
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and  depreciation  of  the  Celtic  chieftain's  rival 
attractions ;  and  his  satisfaction,  doubtless,  in- 
fluenced the  warmth  of  his  tone,  and  the  reply 
itself  he  gave  thereupon. 

"But  why,  why,  Miss  Graham,  should 
you  think  it  impossible  that  a  flirtation 
with  Lord  Glengariff  might  not  have  re- 
sulted in  more  permanent  relations  between 
you  ?  He  is  a  man  of  high  birth,  it  is  true, 
and  great  possessions  ;  but  beauty '  levels  all 
distinctions.  .  .  .  And  your  father  is,  I  be- 
lieve, considered  one  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants  in  Belfast." 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Brownjohn ;  but  I  belong 
to  the  mercantile  class,  and  would  rather  re- 
main in  it  than  think  of  thrusting  myself  into 
one  above  me,  where  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
be  welcomed.  The  Glengariffs  are  renowned 
for  family  pride,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and 
the  earl's  mother,  I  am  convinced,  would  never 
admit  any  one  as  a  daughter-in-law  who  had 
not  as  many  quarterings  as  a  German  baron. 
And  I  have  a  pride,   too,  of  my  own,  which 

would    certainly    render But     what      are 

we   talking   about !     Lord    Glengarilf    n- 
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dreams  of  me  in  any  such,  light,  nor  I  of 
him." 

"  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right.  From  all  I 
hear,  Miss  Graham,  I  cannot  help  concluding 
he  cherishes,  in  reality,  a  most  sincere,  a  most 
passionate  regard  for  my  cousin,  Emily 
Maughan,"  said  Mr.  Behringbright,  pleased  to 
declare  so  much  to  the  charming  object  before 
him. 

"Do  you  think  so?  But  in  that  case,"  ex- 
claimed Madeleine,  with  irrepressible  anxiety, 
"  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Brownjohn,  that  you 
purpose  inducing  her  to  return  to  Glengariff 
Castle,  and  the  society  of  a  young  nobleman 
whose  style  of  good  looks,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  Miss  Maughan  would  be  likelier  to  ap- 
preciate than  I  am  ?" 

Mr.  Behringbright  was  rather  embarrassed 
at  this  question.  He  perceived  that  he  must 
move  a  step  further  in  revelation  than  he  had 
intended. 

"  Where  would  be  the  harm,  if  the  Countess 
can  be  induced  to  listen  to  reason,  and  consent 
to  her  son's  happiness,  even  with  a  young  per- 
son of  inferior  station  in  life  ?"  he  inquired. 
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"  The  Countess  of  Grlengariff  allow  Emily  to 
become  the  wife  of  her  son  !  Emily  Maughan 
a  countess  /"  exclaimed  Madeleine,  with  an  en- 
vious throbbing  at  the  heart  which  almost 
deprived  her  of  breath.  But  this  was  an  emo- 
tion she  had  no  wish  to  exhibit  too  clearly. 
"Oh,  of  course/'  she  resumed,  with  a  sweet 
smile  of  intelligence  "you  would  like  that 
well  enough  for  your  cousin,  Mr.  Brownjohn ; 
but  can  you  see  the  least  probability  ?  What 
influence  can  you  possibly  possess  with  the 
old  countess — who  is  said  to  be  half  out  of 
her  mind,  too,  at  times — to  bring  about  such 
a  result  ?" 

This  was  rather  a  poser  for  the  disguised 
caliph ;  but  he  extricated  himself  not  amiss. 

"  I  represent  the  principal  of  our  firm,  the 
eldest  Mr.  Behringbright,  who  was  Lord  Glen- 
gariff's  guardian,  and  has  despatched  me  on 
this  painful  business  to  Ireland,  being  too 
much  engaged  himself,  but  who,  I  know,  is 
favourable  to  the  young  man's  views ;  and 
Lord  Glengariff  himself  is  to  accompany  me, 
to  plead  his  own  cause  with  a  mother  who 
idolizes  him,  and  who  is  weakened  in  her  pas- 
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sions  by  severe  illness.  I  think  we  shall 
succeed  !" 

Again  the  mysterious  pang  shot  more  rend- 
ingly  through  Madeleine's  breast.  Emily 
Maughan  a  countess,  married  to  that  splendid 
young  fellow !  It  was  too  much !  She  had 
meant  it  all  along ;  but  Madeleine's  instincts 
of  self-preservation  were  now  quickened  in 
what  she  did  by  the  stings  of  other  vipers 
awakened  in  a  not  unsuitable  nest. 

"  I  am  sure  you  mil  not  succeed  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  vivacity  that,  if  anything  could, 
might  have  disturbed  the  rattle  of  the  pro- 
fessor's scientific  mill,  from  which  he  was 
grinding  all  manner  of  sublime  truisms  for  the 
edification  of  Dr.  Bucktrout,  who  sat  listening 
hopelessly  to  what  was  said,  knowing  that  he 
was  there  for  that  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Behringbright  both  looked  and  felt 
much  surprised. 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  young  lady  ?"  he  then 
remarked,  much  struck  by  the  positive  tone  of 
the  statement. 

"  If  even  you  succeed  with  the  Countess, 
you  will  fail  in  the  main  result.     I  have  my 
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reasons  for  thinking  so,"  replied  Madeleine, 
with  affected  evasion.  "  Do  not  ask  me  at  pre- 
sent. Emily  is  the  best  and  noblest  woman  in  all 
creation, — the  most  truly  and  completely  a 
woman  in  her  affections  of  all  I  ever  knew;  and 
no  true  woman,  I  am  sure,  would  marry  an  em- 
peror if  she  did  not  prefer  him  to  all  mankind  !" 

"  All  true  women  seem  to — must  resemble 
each  other  on  that  point,"  said  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  delighted  at  the  effusion,  and  thinking 
to  himself,  "  These  are  almost  Emily's  words, 
as  well  as  sentiments !" — which  was  not  un- 
likely, as  Madeleine  had  plagiarized  them 
directly  from  her  !  But  he  grew  a  little  con- 
fused on  reflection,  and  added,  in  a  rather  dis- 
composed manner,  "  Do  you  suppose,  then, 
that  Emily  prefers  somebody  else  ?  And  if  so, 
who  can  it  be  ?  " 

"lam  sure — quite  sure — of  the  former  point! 
But  I  do  not  know  that  even  your  near  rela- 
tionship justifies  me  in  communicating  my 
surmises  on  the  latter  point, — for  they  are 
nothing  more,"  replied  Madeleine,  appearing 
to  consider  she  had  said  too  much,  and  as  if 
abandoning  the  discussion. 
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"You  do  not  mean ?"  began  Mr.  Beh- 

ringbright,  interrupting  himself  with  a  deep 
flush,  which  did  not  escape  the  young  lady's 
notice,  although  she  seemed  busy  at  the  mo- 
ment in  taking  up  a  dropped  loop  in  her 
work.  "  Who  can  the  person  possibly  be  ?  " 
he  then  exclaimed,  with  a  still  guiltier  shrink- 
ing and  precipitation. 

"  If  I  tell  you,  will  you  promise  most  faith- 
fully never  to  mention  it  to  Emily,  unless  she 
reveals  it  herself?  For,  after  all,  I  may  be 
mistaken ;  she  has  made  no  confidante  of  me," 
said  Madeleine. 

"  I  do  most  solemnly  !     But,  assuredly,  you 

are  mistaken  if  you  imagine ?"  began  Mr. 

Behringbright, ;  and  he  again  paused,  while 
Madeleine  resumed,  with  perfect  coolness  and 
imperturbability  : 

"It  is  a  young  Frenchman,  I  imagine, — 
a  commercial  agent,  who  used  to  haunt 
about  her  in  England,  when  she  was  at 
school  at  the  Misses  Sparx'  with  me,  and  who 
does  so  still  here  in  Belfast,  though  you  must 
not  let  papa  or  mamma  have  the  least  inkling 
of  it.     I  promised  her  no  one  should ;   though 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  she  encourages  him  so  much, 
and  he  is  such  an  impudent  fellow,  it  is  quite 
an  annoyance  to  me  to  see  how  things  go  on. 
But  he  is  very  handsome — in  the  Gallic  style, 
which  I  dislike  as  much  as  the  Celtic  j  and  I 
suppose,  as  he  travels  all  over  Ireland,  he  has 
found  means  to  keep  up  an  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  with  Emily  in  Kerry." 

Very  few  people  have  ever  been  more  sur- 
prisedin  a  drawing-room  before  dinner  than  Mr. 
Behringbright,  as  he  listened  to  these  words. 

As  a  general  fact,  I  do  not  myself  put  much 
faith  in  the  conventional  artistic  theories  of 
expression ;  but  George  Cocker  certainly  now 
opened  his  mouth  and  stared  with  his  eyes 
almost  exactly  like  the  plate  of  "Astonish- 
ment" in  Sir  Charles  Bell's  "Anatomy  applied 
to  the  Fine  Arts !"  In  other  respects  it  was  a 
moral  let-down,  almost  exactly  resembling  a 
descent  of  the  sack  of  a  fire-escape,  when  one 
arrives  with  a  bump  to  the  ground !  He  was 
quite  bewildered  for  a  moment.  "A  French- 
man !  She  jj  refers  a  French  commercial  traveller!" 

All  of  a  sudden,  astonishment  and  discom- 
fiture yielded   to    another   expression  in  Mr. 
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Behringbright's  countenance — one  of  resolute 
determination  and  curiosity.  He  felt  he  had 
courage  now  to  essay  his  grand  touchstone. 
"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "can  you  possibly 
mean  the  young  Frenchman  who  was  nearly 
killed  last  night  in  the  play  riot,  and  who,  I 
understand,  is  called  Camille  Le  Tellier  ?* 

But  what  a  foil  was  there!  Madeleine  looked 
at  him  with  a  look  in  which  it  was  impossible, 
indeed,  to  detect  the  slightest  degree  of  tender 
concern. 

"Nearly  hilled!  How  was  that?  I  was  going  to 
say — only  it  would  be  so  unchristian — it's  a 
pity  he  was  not  quite  killed!  for  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  worthy  of  Emily  Maughan!"  were  her 
words. 

Quite  satisfied  by  this  carelessness,  Mr. 
Behringbright  fell  to,  and  related  the  whole 
adventure  of  the  previous  night  at  the  Belfast 
theatre;  at  the  conclusion  allowing  it  to  he 
perceived  that,  after  all,  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
had  not  come  to  any  great  grief. 

"What  a  pity!  But  I  thought  not !"  mused 
Madeleine,  when  she  heard  this, — not  much 
wondering  within  herself,  in  sooth,  that  Camille 
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had  figured  as  the  principal  assailant  of  his 
once-beloved  Olympe ;  for  she  had  herself 
taken  care  to  favour  him  with  a  perusal  of  that 
lady's  revelations  concerning  him,  at  a  time 
when  Le  Tellier  had  taken  to  the  fantastic 
expedient  of  representing  himself  to  her  as  an 
enamoured  prince  in  disguise,  by  way  of  urging 
a  plan  of  elopement. 

"What  a  mercy  you  interfered,  sir!" — but 
she  concluded  aloud — "for  I  suppose  Lord 
Grlengariff  has  caught  a  notion  that  he  has  a 
rival  there  ;  and  as  he  is  thought  half  mad,  too, 
he  might  have  really  murdered  the  horrid,  un- 
manly fellow !" 

"  So  he  might !"  said  Mr.  Behringbright, 
who  perceived  an  explanation  of  a  great  many 
mysteries  in  this  new  light  thrown  on  the 
affair.  "We  must  take  care  not  to  mention 
the  matter  before  Emily,  now  it  is  all  over ; 
but  I  see  more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  in- 
ducing Lord  Grlengariff  to  return  to  Kerry,  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way  of  mischief ;  yet  what 
you  say,  Miss  Graham,  entirely  dispirits  me 
for  the  effort  I  intended  to  make  to  overcome 
his  mother's  scruples.     Emily  herself,  indeed, 
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assured  me  last  night  she  would  never  marry 
his  lordship,  and  declared  the  most  disinterested 
and  generous  feelings  on  the  subject,  which 
I  ought  to  have  understood  better.  Thank 
you,  Miss  Grraham ! — thank  you  for  this  new 
and  most  relieving  light  you  have  thrown  on 
the  affair  !  I  am  only  sorry  for  poor  Glengariff; 
but  it  will  be  better  for  him,  perhaps,  too,  in 
the  end." 

"  You  must  renew  to  me  your  promise  not 
to  mention  the  subject  to  Emily,  unless  she 
alludes  to  it  first  herself.  It  would  look  so 
unhandsome,  so  prying  of  me,  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  mistaken  after  all!" 

"  No ;  you  are  not  at  all  mistaken,  I  am  con- 
vinced, Miss  Grraham  !  Believe  me,  you  send  me 
with  a  much  lightened  heart  into  Kerry  !  Yet, 
after  all,  a  doll  of  a  Frenchman  like  that  might 
easily  be  superseded  in  a  woman's  affections ! 
Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Unless  she  were  a  doll  herself — by  a  real 
man  !"  replied  Madeleine,  with  a  glance  at  Mr. 
Behringbright  that  beamed  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning in  a  haystack,  setting  everything  on  fire 
within.     Heaven   knows    what   he    was    not 
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about  to  say,  if  Madeleine,  satisfied  with  the 
effect  produced,  had  not  added,  sedately,  re_ 
suming  her  work  :  "  How  curious  it  is  you  are 
going  into  Kerry  too,  Mr.  Brownjohn  !  I  shall 
soon  be  there  myself,  I  believe.  That's  the 
county  where  Killarney  is  situated,  is  it  not  ? 
And  Aunt  Bucktrout  has  insisted  on  the  doctor 
taking  her  and  me  on  an  excursion  there  this 
summer,  and  he  is  so  fond  of  fishing  he  has 
quite  agreed.  But  I  suppose  you  will  be  gone 
before  we  get  there  ? — and,  any  way,  Grlengariff 
is  a  long  way  off  the  lakes,  is  it  not,  among 
the  mountains ?" 

"  It  partly  overlooks  them ;  and  I  had  a 
notion  myself  of  spending  a  little  time  at 
Killarney  this  year.  I  shall  be  sure  to  be 
there  when  you  arrive,  if  it  is  at  all  in  the 
season,  Miss  Graham!"  returned  the  bedazzled 
merchant. 

"  I  think  we  shall  set  off  in  a  few  days.  Dr. 
Bucktrout  is  only  waiting  till  a  patient  of  his 
dies,  who  can't  be  left ;  and  it  is  expected  every 
day,"  replied  Madeleine,  with  an  extremely 
satisfied  internal  smile :  adding  to  herself, 
"Pretty  strong,  considering  uncle  hasn't  had 
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a  patient  these  five  years,  and  both  he  and 
aunt  would  starve  if  papa  did  not  employ  him 
to  buy  up  the  linen  from  the  poor  people  that 
weave  it  everywhere  about  us  in  the  country!" 
Well  might  that  prince  of  persifleurs  and  lite- 
rary coxcombs  who  persisted  in  signing  him- 
self Horace  Walpole  after  he  was  Earl  of 
Orford,  from  a  habit  he  had  contracted  in 
seventy-five  years,  but  who  was  sometimes  as 
profound  an  observer,  reader,  as  either  you  or 
I, — well  might  he  make  the  remark  : — "  Acute 
and  sensible  people  are  often  the  most  easily 
deceived;  a  deceit  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
'It's  impossible  for  any  one  to  dare  it,'  always 
succeeds." 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

KNOWLEDGE     IS      POWER. 

People  fall  in  love  under  very  various  condi- 
tions— under  very  strange  and  improbable  ones 
occasionally  in  romances  and  novels,  which  do 
not  observe  that  strict  adherence  to  nature 
enforced  upon  us  manufacturers  of  the  same  by 
our  sapient  critics,  who  on  their  own  part 
behave  mostly  like  that  Athenian  audience 
which  hissed  the  genuine  squeaking  of  the  pig, 
as  inferior  to  the  imitative  faculty  of  a  favourite 
mimic  of  the  theatre.  When  we  are  natural 
— when  we  give  them  actuality  itself — they 
turn  down  their  thumbs  !  What  will  be  said 
when,  for  example,  I  feel  myself  compelled,  by 
the  inevitable  truth  of  things,  to  declare  that 
Mr.  Behringbright  made  his  grand  plunge 
souse  over  ears  into  love  at — dinner?  the  most 
unromantic  meal  possibly  of  all  the  four  ! 
VOL.    II.  10 
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But  so  it  was.  I  have  all  Killamey  before 
me,  abounding  in  scenes  far  fitter  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  legend-haunted  mountains,  fairy-tripped 
woodland  and  glade,  solitary  lake  and  tarn, 
brooded  over  by  the  very  spirit  of  imaginative 
poesy  and  sentiment.  Sweet  Innisfallen  itself 
lies  there,  rimmed  by  the  silver  wave !  The 
hero  of  the  experience  is  going  to  Killarney, 
and  so,  by  a  forced  march,  is  the  heroine,  under 
the  respectable  convoy  of  an  aunt  and  an  uncle 
who,  until  late  that  evening,  did  not  know 
that  they  had  wished  to  take  her  thither  imme- 
diately on  a  delightful  excursion ;  and  yet 
magna  est  Veritas  indeed,  when  truth  forces  a 
romancer,  with  such  advantages  at  disposal,  to 
admit  that  his  hero  fell  in  love  at  dinner  in  a 
commercial  city !  But  we  can  no  more  choose 
the  time  and  places  of  our  falling  in  love  than 
we  can  of  our  other  grand  debt  to  nature.  The 
inevitable  moment  comes  when  and  where  it 
pleases,  and  it  is  all  up  with  us  then  and  there- 
upon ;  and  we  go  about  thenceforth  with  a  new 
soul  within  us,  or  take  our  measure  of  the 
earth  with  none  at  all,  according  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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If  it  is  any  apology  for  Mr.  Behringbright, 
I  would,  however,  remark  that  the  dinner  was 
a  remarkably  good  one  ;  Lady  Graham  had 
not  made  herself  the  colour  of  the  kitchen  fire 
she  came  from  for  nothing.  Fresher  and  finer 
salmon  cutlets  were  never  served :  had  they 
leaped  from  the  Falls  of  Ballyshannon  into 
the  frying-pan,  they  could  not  have  been 
creamier  and  juicier  to  the  taste,  or  pinkier  to 
the  eye.  The  fore -quarter  of  lamb  was  first- 
rate — browned  so  delicately,  "  you  would  have 
thought,"  in  the  pathetic  words  of  Dr.  Buck- 
trout,  who  was  a  gourmand  of  the  first  water, 
"•its  own  mother  had  done  it."  The  ducks 
were  as  good ;  and  of  the  marrowfat  green  peas 
I  will  say  nothing,  lest  I  set  the  reader's  lips 
a-watering  prematurely,  as  we  can  scarce  hope 
for  any  very  abundant  supply  of  those  delicious 
esculents  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  this 
our  predestined  most-extensively-read  tale  will 
appear.  As  to  the  pies  and  puddings  and 
Swiss  creams  and  jellies  that  ensued,  only  a 
Muse,  specially  hired  for  the  occasion,  could  do 
justice  to  the  variety  and  excellence  of  those 
that  loaded  the  board  in  due  succession  after 
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the  more  substantial  viands  ;  the  whole  being 
seasoned  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  cold 
punch,  first-rate  claret  (which  at  that  time  was 
certainly  obliged  to  be  smuggled,  so  cheap  as 
Sir  Orange  got  it),  bottled  stout,  and  whiskey, 
all  culminating  into  a  superb  port  at  the  cheese 
and'  radishes.  No  champagne  :  Madeleine  had 
strictly  forbidden  that,  for  fear  of  awakening 
suspicion  in  the  guest.  And  although  the 
whole  dinner  was  so  nice,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  remark  that  there  was  nothing 
served  at  it  but  what  might  well  have  figured 
on  the  table  of  a  substantial  citizen  on  an 
ordinary  festive  occasion.  Sir  Orange  himself 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  he  had  a 
millionnaire  in  his  eye  when  he  so  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  take  another  toss  of  the 
mountain  dew,  on  Dr.  Bucktrout's  authority, 
who  pronounced  it  an  infallible  cure  for  the 
roast-duck  seasoning. 

This  Dr.  Bucktrout  was  a  curious  sort  of  a 
little  fellow,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
good  big  one,  and  all  the  rest  of  him  very 
short  and  inadequate  indeed — a  circumstance 
which  had,  perhaps,  something  to  do  with  the 
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anomalies  of  his  character  and  career ;  for  he 
was  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life,  and  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  in  all  kinds  of  great  projects, 
and  failures  in  carrying  them,  out,  which  had 
finally  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a 
hanger-on  and  dependent  of  his  morose  and 
purseproud  brother-in-law.  He  was  by  nature, 
also,  a  most  jovial-hearted,  lively-spirited  crea- 
ture, abounding  in  fun  and  frolic  ;  and  yet  he 
had  married  Sir  Orange's  veritable  sister,  when 
she  had  long  passed  the  desperation  of — what 
age  is  an  old-maid  desperate  at  ? — who  was 
the  very  antipodes  of  mirth  and  wit.  And 
yet  he  sat  thankfully  at  that  hard,  ungenial 
board,  very  seldom  daring  to  be  facetious  in 
word  or  deed ;  despising  himself  for  being  the 
Lazarus  of  such  a  Dives,  but  too  lazy,  too 
careless, — too  hopeless,  perchance, — to  make 
the  slightest  manly  effort  to  raise  himself  from 
the  position.  He  fished  whenever  he  could ; 
played  the  bagpipes  on  the  sly  in  the  garret  of 
his  own  house ;  and  kept  canaries  in  any 
number,  under  pretence  of  exporting  them  for 
sale;  contracted  all  the  debts  he  could,  and 
never  paid  any  he  could  avoid  :  and  that  was 
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Dr.  Bucktrout's  way  of  passing  through  time 
to  eternity.  "  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end,"  he  would  say ;  and  indeed  the 
observation  of  the  stateliest  monuments,  as 
well  as  of  the  lowliest  churchyard  mounds, 
seems  to  confirm  the  aphorism. 

Professor  Doubleday  was  simply  a  bore  of 
the  first  magnitude ;  for  surely  no  bore  equals 
the  bore  scientific.  He  knew  everything ;  but, 
not  satisfied  with  that,  he  insisted  that  every- 
body else  should,  too,  from  his  lips.  You 
could  hardly  mention  anything  upon  which  he 
could  not  give  you  a  lecture ;  and  he  applied 
the  synthetical  method  of  reasoning  even  to 
his  style  of  eating  a  custard.  He  would 
swallow  the  pudding  whole,  and  then  weary 
all  within  hearing  by  his  efforts  at  ascertaining 
the  component  parts.  To  be  sure,  Lady 
Graham  was  mostly  willing  enough  to  oblige 
him  in  these  respects. 

Mr.  Behringbright,  however,  lent  very  little, 
if  any,  attention  to  the  professor.  So  unde- 
signedly was  everything  conducted,  that  at 
dinner  he  was  seated  opposite  Miss  Graham, 
instead  of  beside  her ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
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that  lie  was  thus  furnished  with  an  excellent 
point  of  view  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and 
artless  fascinations  of  manner  of  that  bright 
young  creature — the  grace,  the  sprightliness,  the 
unwearied  good-nature  and  attentiveness  of  her 
behaviour  to  all  her  father's  guests.  Nothing- 
very  special  at  him,  excepting  an  occasional 
glance,  full  of  interest  and  inquiry ;  the  kindest 
but,  at  the  same  time,  most  unobtrusive  atten- 
tion to  his  wants ;  the  most  smiling,  wittily- 
appreciating  of  rewarding  looks  whenever  he 
said  anything  rather  good,  or  which  he  thought 
so  :  and  Mr.  Behringbright  decidedly  laid  him- 
self out  to  shine  conversationally  that  day. 

As  for  Emily  Maughan,  she  was  really  so 
much  and  so  generally  overlooked  on  that 
occasion,  that  I,  who  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
loveliness  of  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  heart 
and  feeling  that  marked  her  character, 
find  I  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  although  she  was  placed  next  to  the 
principal  guest,  I  have  omitted  to  mention  the 
fact  hitherto.  How  comes  it  that  these  sweet 
and  benignant  natures,  which  arc  the  salt  and 
redemption  of  society  and  the  world,  and  pre- 
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serve  both  from  corruption  and  stinking  alto- 
gether in  the  nostrils  of  heaven — how  comes 
it  they  cut  so  unimportant  a  figure  mostly  to 
the  eye  ?  But  the  daylight  does  not  dazzle  like 
the  flash  and  glare  of  an  artificial  illumination ; 
and  the  quiet,  modest,  retiring  loveliness  of 
Emily  Maughan  faded  into  insipidity,  in  con- 
trast with  the  sparkle  and  glow  of  those  guiltily- 
enkindled  and  impassioned  charms  of  her  rival. 
After  the  first  civilities  of  recognition  and 
inquiry,  Mr.  Behringbright  scarcely  noticed 
she  was  by  his  side  all  the  rest  of  the  repast. 
He  was  even  rude  in  his  neglect,  had  he  been 
conscious  of  it,  but  his  whole  attention  was 
caught  and  enthralled  in  the  invisible  network 
of  the  skilful  sorceress  his  vis-a-vis.  I  cannot 
even  take  it  upon  my  credit  to  affirm  that  the 
abusive  and  distorting  lights  which  Madeleine 
had  cast  upon  her  luckless  schoolfellow's  whole 
character  and  demeanour  had  much  effect  in 
producing  this  state  of  absorption  in  another, 
under  which  Mr.  Behringbright  had  passed : 
he  seemed  to  himself  oblivious  of  all  but  the 
exquisite  delight  and  attraction  of  the  object 
before  him.       Yet  I  fancy,  too,  that  Mr.  Beh- 
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ringbright's  feelings  of  sentimental  interest 
and  concern  in  Emily  Maughan's  very  visible 
depression  of  spirits  and  manner  must  have 
been  seriously  modified  by  bis  present  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  owing  to  a  secretly- 
cherished  passion  and  preference,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  a  penniless  French  adventurer  ! 
Perhaps  his  own  honest  moral  nature  shrank 
with  a  kind  of  antipathy  from  a  woman  so 
young  and  yet  so  deceptive  in  some  matters, 
and  who,  with  an  unintelligible  grandeur  of 
feeling  as  regarded  the  man  she  did  not  love, 
could  so  unhandsomely  endeavour  to  cast  the 
blame  of  her  own  perversity  and  folly,  to  say 
no  worse  of  it,  as  regarded  another,  upon  the 
faithful  female  friend  who  deserved  so  much 
better  at  her  hands. 

In  short,  this  dinner,  according  to  previous 
reluctant  admission,  completed  the  enthralment 
of  George  Cocker  Behringbright,  who,  long 
before  it  was  over,  had  grown  to  regret  most 
profoundly  the  circumstance  that  lie  had  faith- 
fully promised  LordGlengariif  tomeet  him  at  the 
railway-station  for  the  South,  in  time  to  start 
by  the  evening  mail-train  ;    but  he  knew  that 
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his  lordship  would  not  forget  the  circumstance, 
and  he  felt  that  the  supposed  discovery 
he  had  made  respecting  Emily  and  her  pre- 
ferred French  suitor  rendered  it  more  than  ever 
advisable  to  remove  the  young  man  from  Belfast 
to  other  care  and  influences.  At  a  distance 
— should  the  necessity  arise — it  might  be 
possible  to  break  the  truth  to  him,  without 
apprehension  of  any  immediate  tragical  results 
to  the  frenzy  of  jealousy  and  wrath  certain  to 
be  provoked.  But  anybody  might  have  seen 
the  sincerity  of  the  extreme  regret  with  which, 
looking  at  his  watch,  he  announced  the  neces- 
sity of  his  departure  in  time  for  that  unhappy 
train ; — a  necessity  in  which  Sir  Orange 
Graham  at  once  acquiesced,  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  man  of  business  to  the 
other,  but  which  his  fair  daughter  deprecated 
with  so  enchanting  an  expression  of  regret  in 
the  tremulous  vibration  of  her  tones,  that  Mr. 
Behringbright  felt  almost  tempted  to  defy 
whatever  might  ensue,  and  remain.  I  think, 
indeed,  he  would  have  remained,  had  he  not 
made  certain  that  that  extremely  handsome 
young   earl  and  officer  would  assuredly  take 
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the  opportunity  of  inquiring  him  out,  and 
making  one  of  the  party ;  and  had  not  Made- 
leine Graham  assured  him,  in  her  ingenuous, 
careless  way,  that  his  lordship  (and  nothing 
could  be  more  probable)  had  already  tried  to 
get  up  a  "  flirtation"  with  her  ! — to  console 
himself,  no  doubt,  for  that  strange  Emily's 
repulse. 

He  persisted,  therefore,  in  the  necessity  of 
leaving  this  delightful  reunion,  repeating  his 
expressions  of  regret  with  eyes  that  directed 
them  all  to  Madeleine  Graham,  and  with  a 
fervour  which  least  of  all  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  poor  Emily  Maughan.  She  did  not 
exhibit  her  emotion,  however,  in  any  unbecom- 
ing way ;  did  not  burst  out  crying,  or  other- 
wise give  vent  to  the  choking  sensation  that 
swelled  up  in  her  heart,  when  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  turned  to  her,  and  calmly  stated  that 
he  was  going  to  Glengariff  Castle,  and,  if  the 
causes  of  disagreement  there  could  be  removed 
— as  he  hoped  they  might  be, — trusted  she 
would  not  refuse  what  would  then  become  the 
unanimous  wish  of  her  friends  for  her  to  return 
thither.     Nay,  she  found  means  to  reply,  with 
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only  the  slightest  imaginable  faltering  of  tone, 
that  she  was  very  happy  where  she  was,  and 
was  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  effected 
to  induce  her  to  wish  to  return  to  Glengariff; 
but  hoped  that  the  young  lord  there — with 
whom  she  had  the  quarrel.  .  .  .  And  although 
she  became  suddenly  silent  at  this  point, 
nobody  but  Madeleine  Graham — who  had 
sweetly  and  affectionately  approached  her  in 
the  adieux,  and  put  her  arm  in  a  most  sisterly 
manner  round  her  waist — distinguished  at  all 
plainly  the  sob  that  choked  her  utterance ; 
stifled  in  its  turn  by  the  potent  effort  of  will 
of  which  women  are  capable  in  such  cases. 

"  Lord  Glengariff  is  going  with  me,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  most  earnest  suitors  with  his 
mother  to  remove  all  causes  of  disagreement," 
Mr.  Behringbright  replied,  with  a  significance 
that  made  Emily — not  blush  with  maiden  con- 
sciousness, nor  flush  with  ambitious  hope,  but — 
turn  of  a  deadly  pallor.  Nor  did  that  hue  of 
despair  and  suppressed  vehemence  of  emotion 
at  all  revive — rather  the  contrary,  if  possible — 
when  the  same  gentleman  exclaimed,  in  tones 
fervid  with  earnestness  :  "  But  I  may  look  for- 
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ward  to   seeing  you,  Miss  Graham,  in  a  few- 
clays  again? — amidst   that  beautiful  scenery, 

which  will  be  a  fitting  setting  for  charms 

I  mean,  which  you  say  you  are  about  to  visit 
with  your  uncle  and  aunt !" 

"  I  hope  so — yes,  most  certainly,"  was  the 
cordial  reply.  And  the  uncle  and  aunt  looked 
very  much  surprised,  and  the  uncle  pleased ; 
for  he  knew  there  was  good  fishing  at  the 
lakes,  and  that  Madeleine  pretty  well  ruled 
the  house — ruling  her  mother,  who  ruled  Sir 
Orange ;  which  latter  nevertheless  on  this  occa- 
sion scowled  angrily  at  his  wife,  to  know  why 
she  had  made  this  arrangement  without  his 
sanction  : — Lady  Graham,  confident  that  her 
daughter  had  a  meaning  in  it,  answering  the 
scowl  with  a  nod  of  affirmative  defiance, — 

"  Yes,  most  certainly  I"  and  it  became  from 
that  moment  as  decided  a  matter  as  it  an- 
nounced itself. 

In  another  fifteen  minutes,  Mr.  Bearing- 
bright,  pelting  up  to  the  station  at  a  headlong 
cab  speed,  found  himself  seated  side  by  side 
with  Lord  Glengariff,  in  a  first-class  carriage, 
answering  his  lordship's  outpour  of  questions 
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as  to  how  Emily  Mauglian  looked,  what  she 
said,  and  did,  and  thought  on  the  subject  of 
their  journey  into  Kerry,  quite  at  random ; 
himself  remembering,  cogitating,  considering 
of  importance  nothing  but  the  last  beaming 
glance  of  those  wonderful,  reciprocating,  recall- 
ing eyes  of  Madeleine  Graham,  as  he  pressed 
her  hand — for  the  third  time,  in  leaving  her 
father's  house  on  the  journey — in  his  own  ! 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

KILLARNEY. 

All  kinds  of  fine  writing,  it  is  notorious,  have 
been  for  some  considerable  period  out  of  fashion 
in  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — not,  possibly,  excepting  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Also,  myself,  I  have 
some  private  reason  (for  I  too,  who  make,  read 
novels,  unlike  the  quack  and  the  boluses)  to 
opine  that  the  very  finest  of  landscape-painting 
in  words  seldom  answers  any  other  purpose,  in 
a  work  of  the  kind,  than  to  facilitate  the 
courteous  reader's  advance,  by  the  operation 
called  skipping  among  the  fair,  who  are  worst 
of  all  addicted  to  it.  Else  I  should  have  much 
pleasure  in  inflicting  on  my  own  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  far-famed  Lakes  of  Killarney; 
partly  from  memory,  but  chiefly  from  the 
guide-books,  as  accuracy  is  a  thing  to  be 
studied  in  topography. 
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This  is,  in  fact,  my  only  reason  for  not 
attempting  to  describe  the  indescribable ;  to 
transfer  to  the  hard  medium  of  words  the  soft 
magic  of  a  scene  which  the  fairy  colours  of  a 
Turner  could  scarcely  shed  upon  the  canvas  in 
one  of  its  ever-varying  shiftings  of  light  and 
shade,  that  make  an  endlessly-changing  pano- 
rama of  what  in  less  fancifully  cloud-haunted 
regions  would  be  the  immoveable  forms  of 
mountain  and  rock  and  shore.  Least  of  all 
should  I  like  to  undertake  the  task  on  such  an 
occasion  as  that  on  which  my  Lord  GrlengarifT 
and  his  equally  passion-dazed  mentor  arrived 
on  the  scene,  for  it  was  then  in  one  of  its  most 
melting  moods  of  sunshine  and  mist; — re- 
sembling nothing  so  much  as  a  beautiful 
woman  yielding  to  some  resistless,  voluptuous 
charm, — glowing  with  passion  and  dissolving 
in  tears  of  remorseful  delight,  and  passing 
through  a  myriad  of  hues  of  contending  emo- 
tion, until — as  at  the  moment  they  descended 
in  the  little  town  from  the  railway  carriage — 
the  whole  exquisite  spectacle  attained  an  un- 
rivalled moment  of  loveliness  under  a  burst  of 
sunbeam  and  rain  over  the  Toomies  Mountain, 
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and  then But  I  started  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  not  to  attempt  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  indescribable. 

I  don't  mind  being  a  little  more  particular 
in  localities.  Though,  for  aught  either  the 
reader  or  myself  needs  know  or  care,  this 
castle  of  Glengariff,  whither  we  are  going, 
may  be  as  little  a  solid  existency  as  any  of 
those  numerous  towering  creations  of  similar 
pretension,  which  most  of  us  take  a  delight  in 
erecting  and  handsomely  furnishing,  at  the 
expense  of  futurity,  in  the  air.  And  even  I 
admit  that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  Glen- 
gariff Castle  will  be  found  by  the  curious 
explorer  precisely  on  the  spot  where  it  suits 
me  at  the  moment,  for  the  convenience  of  my 
story,  to  place  it.  But  he  or  she  must  be 
content  to  impute  the  disappearance  or  trans- 
position of  so  massive  an  erection  to  a  vagary 
of  the  fantastic  cloud-magician  of  the  place, 
who  does  far  greater  wonders  than  that  occa- 
sionally— at  times  transferring  even  the  dark 
purple  outline  of  a  mountain  from  one  side  of 
a  lake  to  another ! 

Glengariff  Castle,  then,  stood  piled  on  the 
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summit  of  some  massive  crags  of  the  Toomies 
Mountain,  on  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killarney, 
nearly  opposite  the  town  of  the  name,  and 
immediately  above  the  romantic  O'Sullivan's 
water-glen  and  cascade.  About  four  miles' 
breadth  of  limpid  blue  wave  separated  it  from 
my  Lord  Kenmare's  demesne,  which  at  all 
events  is  a  solid  reality,  and  may  easily  be 
found  both  in  the  maps  and  the  actual  locality. 
It  was  not  a  very  large  castle,  having  been 
erected  originally  by  the  O'Donoghues,  when 
they  were  kings  of  Kerry,  and  reigned,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  capital  town  of  Tralee,  as  a  sort 
of  outlying  stronghold,  to  maintain  their 
claims  to  the  supremacy  of  the  lake  portion  of 
their  dominions.  And  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  chiefs  of  the  family,  shrunk 
from  their  royal  pretensions,  fixed  their  quar- 
ters on  the  spot,  they  were  restrained  from 
making  any  very  formidable  additions  to  the 
strength  and  greatness  of  their  residence  by 
the  unkind  interference  of  the  Saxon  Lord- 
Presidents  of  Munster,  who  found  that  Irish 
fortresses  did  not  conduce  to  the  serenity 
and  well-ordering  of  their  charge.     Moreover, 
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Cromwell,  as  was  said — though  it  was  General 
Ludlow,  in  point  of  exact  fact — amused  him- 
self and  a  little  army  for  several  days  in  bat- 
tering the  castle  down  about  the  ears  of  my 
Lord  Muskerry  and  a  band  of  determined 
cavaliers,  who  made  the  last  stand  of  their 
faction  there,  in  Ireland,  against  the  Parlia- 
ment ; — the  result  being,  that  little  more  than 
an  old  tower,  or  central  donjon-keep,  remained 
of  the  ancient  building.  And  the  other  ruins 
had  been  patched  up  and  repaired  in  brick 
and  mortar  into  a  modern  residence,  which  it 
did  not  gratify  the  eye  of  the  admirer  of  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  to  descry  from  any 
point  of  view,  but  composed  on  the  whole  a 
very  comfortable  abode  for  the  first  of  the 
O'Donoghues  who  showed  a  taste  for  the  sort 
of  thing  ; — which  was  our  Ferdinand's,  Lord 
Glengariff's,  granduncle.  A  sensible  but  a 
most  unusual  sort  of  man  in  the  race  this  was, 
who  represented  his  native  county  so  effectu- 
ally in  the  Irish  Parliament,  during  the  Wal- 
pole  Administration,  that  he  recovered  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  forfeited  familv 
property,  and  was  even  so  degenerate  in 
11— a 
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another  respect  as  to  accept  a  British  earldom, 
and  sink  his  proper  august  chieftain's  title  of 
The  O'Donoghue  of  the  Lakes. 

Arriving  in  Killarney  town  about  the  hour 
of  sunset,  our  travellers  put  up  at  the  Eose 
and  Shamrock  Hotel,  where  it  was  determined 
that  Lord  Glengariff  should  remain  while  Mr. 
Behringbright  crossed  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  affairs  there.  This 
the  latter  judged  best  for  several  reasons — one 
only  of  which  he  communicated  to  his  young 
companion.  Lord  Glengariff 's  mother's  health, 
he  said,  was  in  so  dubious  a  state,  and  the 
communication  he  had  last  received  from  her 
betokened  such  a  high  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, that  any  sudden  shock,  even  of  joy, 
might  be  dangerous  to  her.  He  would  there- 
fore break  the  return  of  her  son  in  a  cautious 
manner,  and  signify  that  all  wras  right,  and 
that  he  might  cross  to  her  embrace,  by  direct- 
ing the  Glengariff  flag  to  be  displa}red,  as  was 
usual  when  the  lords  of  the  castle  were  at 
home,  as  soon  as  he  had  arranged  everything 
to  his  satisfaction. 

In  reality,  Mr.  Behringbright  was  consider- 
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ably  puzzled  as  to  what  lie  himself  intended  to 
say  or  do  in  the  conjuncture. 

He  had  promised  Lord  Grlengariff  to  inter- 
pose in  favour  of  his  longed-for  union  with 
Emily  Maughan,  and  on  those  terms  only  had 
gained  his  consent  to  return.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  information  he  had  received,  on  the 
subject  of  that  young  lady's  romantic  pre- 
ference for  a  penniless  French  adventurer,  not 
only  made  the  project  in  itself  more 'unfeasible 
than  ever,  but  wrong  and  insulting  towards 
the  noble  family  involved,  to  be  further  enter- 
tained. 

The  only  refuge  in  his  perplexity  for  Mr. 
Behringbright  lay  in  his  thorough  conviction 
of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  kind  of 
countenance  for  such  a  misalliance  from  Lady 
Grlengariff;  whence  he  argued  to  himself 
that  lie  might  fulfil  his  engagement  to  the 
young  lover  without  much  fear  of  any  ill  con- 
sequences. Still  it  was  an  unpleasantly  doubt- 
ful moral  position  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Behring- 
bright's  plain  honesty  of  purpose  and  action  in 
most  cases.  Undeniably,  however,  it  was  a 
relief  to  get  out  of  his  lordship's  company  for 
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an  interval ;  for  perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  a 
while  ago  in  the  present  writer  to  declare  the 
bore  scientific  the  greatest  of  bores'.  The  lover 
bore  certainly  beats  all ! — and  to  be  condemned 
to  one  for  any  length  of  time  is  in  reality 
to  be  consigned  to  the  Norfolk  Island  of  social 
penal  settlements  !  They  say  that  to  the  eye 
everything  there  blooms  paradise,  as  the 
charms  and  perfections  of  a  mistress  do  in  the 
enchanted  recitations  of  the  enamoured  indi- 
vidual. But  to  the  convicts  who  drag  the 
chain  and  lift  the  oar, — that  is  to  say,  the 
listeners, — the  beauties  of  the  landscape  must 
often  escape  observation  in  the  tecliousness 
and  monotony  of  a  constant  contemplation  of 
what  can  be  supposed  to  be  interesting  to  them 
only  in  the  enjoyment  of  others. 

Mr.  Behringbright  might  thus  reasonably 
have  grown  tired  of  the  very  name  of  Emily 
Maughan,  and  exhausted  with  the  detail  of 
her  goodness,  kindness,  and  loveliness,  from 
the  mere  tediousness  of  the  iteration.  But, 
moreover,  his  own  mind  was  almost  entirely 
engrossed  with  another  and,  in  his  opinion, 
infinitely  more  engaging  and  seductive  vision ; 
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and  it  was  a  real  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
forced  continually  out  of  his  own  reveries  to 
respond  to  raptures  and  enthusiasm  in  which 
he  took  so  little  share.  He  was  obliged,  in 
self-defence,  at  last  to  pretend  to  be  asleep  two 
or  three  hours  at  a  time,  but  it  was  irksome  to 
have  to  keep  his  eyes  shut  so  long  without 
being  so  in  reality.  The  only  thing  that 
rendered  the  rhapsody  at  all  endurable  was 
the  confidence  it  excited  that  the  Irish 
Leander  was  irretrievably  plunged  in  love  in  a 
direction  removed  from  so  otherwise  irresistible 
a  light  of  loveliness  as  Miss  Madeleine  Graham. 
Behold  now  the  maturer  lover  embarked  in 
one  of  the  small  wherries  always  on  hire  on  the 
beach  below  Killarney,  wrapped  in  his  plaid 
against  the  chill  of  the  evening  breeze  on  the 
lake,  and  confiding  himself  and  his  fortunes  to 
the  zealous  rowing  of  Darby  O'Finn,  the  boat- 
man, and  his  handsome  half  water-nymph,  half 
bewitching  Munster  peasant  -  girl  daughter, 
Ellen — better  known  to  tourists  by  the  name 
of  "  Kate  Kearney,"  conferred  upon  her  by 
one  of  their  number,  who  remembered  the 
song,    and   thought   it   appropriate.      A  tall, 
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perfectly-proportioned  figure;  a  face  of  the  finest 
classical  type,  though  brown  and  ruddy  as 
wind  and  sun  together  could  make  it ;  perfect 
good -humour  and  modesty  combined  in  every 
look  and  gesture;  a  laugh  as  musical  as  the 
fall  of  waters,  and  which  revealed  a  row  of 
teeth  white  as  sunshine  on  marble  ;  total 
ignorance  of  the  English  language ;  the 
strength  and  dexterity  of  a  man  at  the  oar — 
and  Ave  have  the  Beauty  of  the  Kerry  Lakes  a 
year  or  two  before  she  married  a  mountain 
farmer  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  where  she  has 
become  and  continues  as  beautiful  a  matron  as 
ever  she  was  a  maiden  and  water-nymph. 

Darby  O'Finn  himself  was  rather  an  original 
sort  of  a  character ;  a  rude  kind  of  poet  in  his 
way,  as  the  word  is  understood  among  the 
peasants  of  Munster;  possessed  of  all  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  district,  and  perfectly 
competent  to  embellish  and  add  to  the  same 
whenever  it  happened  to  be  to  the  taste  of  his 
chance  employer  to  call  upon  him  for  an 
exercise  of  the  accomplishment.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  as  Darby 
speedily  discerned,  when,  seating  himself  with 
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his  daughter  at  their  oars,  he  inquired  of  the 
passenger  whether  his  honour  wanted  to  row 
to  The  O'Donoghue's  Cellars  (meaning  some 
irregular  rocks  on  the  passage  to  the  Middle 
Lake),  as  there  would  be  something  to  offer  to 
strangers  there,  no  doubt,  since  it  was  reported 
in  the  country  that  the  great  O'Donoghue 
"his  own  self"  had  been  rising  on  his  silver- 
hoofed  war-horse  from  the  lake — so  must  be  at 
home ;  "  and  the  family  was  always  looked  on 
for  a  welcome  to  strangers,  from  the  ould, 
ould  time  of  all,  unless  they  came  on  the  fight- 
ing lift,  when  of  course  they  resaved  the  bless- 
ing they  stamped  on  the  threshold  !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  told  him,  with  stern  pre- 
cision, to  row  to  Glengariff  Castle;  and  suffered  no 
attempt  to  renew  a  gossip  until  they  had  passed 
right  out  into  the  middle  of  the  water,  when 
he  bethought  himself  of  inquiring  after  Lady 
Glengariff,  of  a  person  who  was  so  likely  to 
know  all  the  news  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
rounding habitations. 

"Is  it  the  princess  your  honour  is  after 
maning  ?"  returned  Darby,  giving  the  Saxon- 
made  Countess  her  proper  title  as  a  descendant 
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of  the  "ould  kings"  among  the  Munster 
peasantry,  with  due  inflation — perhaps  a  little 
indignified  personally  at  the  cold  reception  of 
his  previous  pleasantry. 

"  If  you  like  to  call  her  so  ;  but  you  know 
whom  I  mean  by  Lady  Glengariff,  I  presume  ? 

"That  is  herself,  sure  and  safe — the  same 
we  are  both  talking  about,  your  honour.  "Well, 
then,  your  honour  may  draw  your  own  references 
how  she  is  when  I  tell  you  it's  the  princess 
that  has  seen  the  vision  quite  lately,  and  put 
me  on  the  talk  of  saying  that  The  O'Donoghue 
is  at  home,  and  his  cellars  reeking  up  white 
punch  for  visitors  past  them,  any  hour  of  the 
day." 

Aware  of  the   current  superstitions  of  the 

district,    Mr.    Behringbright   observed,    with 

alarm,  "  Her  ladyship  is  veryill,  then,  I  imagine 

.     from  the  nonsensical  statement  you 

make  ?" 

"  She's  not  had  a  worse  fit  on,  I'll  be  bonds- 
man, sir,  since  the  day  she  threw  the  first 
young  heir — the  present  O'Donoghue's  elder 
brother — from  the  castle  windows  into  the 
Jake,"  replied  Darby,  "  more  by  token  that  it 
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was  meself  fished  up  the  poor  little  body, 
gnawed,  as  if  the  rats  had  been  at  it,  by  the 
fishes,  three  days  after,  as  far  down  away  as 
Cromaglen  Base." 

"Do  not  mention  the  sad  story,"  said  Mr. 
Behringbright,  with  a  shudder.  "  The  un- 
fortunate lady  is  indeed  subject  to  very  violent 
paroxysms  of  insanity,  but  no  true  friend  of 
the  family  would  be  fond  of  retailing  such 
deplorable  anecdotes  of  it." 

"  Sure,  but  there  was  no  secret  made  about 
it  when  there  was  obliged  to  be  a  crowner,  and 
twelve  best  men  of  the  lakes  to  sit  on  the 
body,  and  her  ladyship  screaming  all  the  while 
up  and  down  the  castle,  till  we  on  the  lakes 
here  might  have  thought  it  was  the  ould  eagles 
come  back  again  to  claim  their  nests  on  the 
Middle  Lake  crags,  after  fifty  years'  absence 
and  more.  And  when  it  is  well  known  that 
The  O'Donoghue  then  and  there  left  her  lady- 
ship to  live  a  lone  married  widdy  by  herself, 
out  of  grief  and  despair  for  the  loss  of  his  first- 
born, and  for  fear,  said  he,  there  should  be 
more  mad  critturs  born  to  murder  himself  or 
their    mother,    turn-about,"      Darby   replied, 
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with  great  warmth,  evidently  vexed  at  being 
thought  to  lack  concern  for  the  good  report  of 
the  chieftains  of  his  native  wilds.  "  But/'  he 
continued,  in  a  lower  and  more  mysterious 
tone,  "  this  is  not  what  your  honour  calls  a 
violent  proxysvi.  The  princess  was  never  held 
before  as  they  say  she  is  now,  for  she  has  gone 
off  into  a  mute  melpnkully,  they  say,  now,  and 
sits  for  hours  and  days  and  weeks,  until  she 
tumbles  senseless  asleep  on  the  floor,  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  body  or  thing,  sleeping 
or  waking.  And  this  all  on  account,  I  have 
heard,  of  my  young  lord's — as  your  honour 
calls  him — having  run  away  from  her  fierce 
tempers  and  behaviours  as  far  north  as  he  can 
get,  almost  into  Lough  Neagh,  and  threatening 
never  to  come  home  again,  as  his  father 
wouldn't  before  him." 

Mr.  Behringbright's  alarm  was  increased  by 
this  intelligence,  which  he  thought  was  likely 
to  be  well  founded.  But,  as  his  custom  was, 
he  gave  little  or  no  external  sign  of  emotion. 
Meanwhile  the  boat,  assisted  by  a  livel}'  breeze 
in  the  single  ragged  sail,  flew  rapidly  over  the 
water,  and  arrived  soon  after  at  a  little  pier 
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contrived  for  the  convenience  of  the  inmates  of 
the  castle,  immediately  under  the  crags  form- 
ing its  hase ;  thence  a  gradually  winding  path 
through  a  thick  tufting  of  arbutus  wood  led  up 
to  the  mansion  and  its  grounds ;  which  wTere 
backed  by  the  Toomies  Mountain  and  its 
ravines,  clothed  in  dense  forests  almost  to  the 
misty  summits  of  the  still  loftier  chain  of 
Dunloe. 

Here  Mr.  Behringbright  dismissed  his 
Charon  and  fairer  roweress,  and,  flinging  his 
knapsack  over  his  shoulders,  mounted  the 
steep  but  not  unfamiliar  way  to  Glengariff 
Castle.  Not  in  very  agreeable  reverie,  and  with 
a  degree  of  doleful  anticipation  of  what  awaited 
him  at  his  journey's  end,  which  he  never  re- 
membered before  to  have  experienced,  though 
his  associations  with  the  spot  were  none  of 
them  remarkably  pleasing.  In  fact,  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  name  and  race  inhabit- 
ing it  had  been  of  a  disastrous  character.  It 
began  with  the  late  earl  rescuing  him,  at  some 
considerable  personal  risk,  from  a  crevasse  in 
the  Alps,  down  which  lie  had  accidentally 
slipped  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  he  had  made 
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in  the  then  solitary  and  unfrequented  regions 
round  Mont  Blanc.  And  though  they  were  of 
very  different  character  and  pursuits — Lord 
Glengariff  plunging  into  every  imaginable 
gaiety  and  debauchery,  to  escape  from  the 
recollection  of  the  then  recent  tragical  event 
in  his  family  —  the  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Behringbright  was  at  the  time  brooding  over 
his  own  conjugal  calamities,  and  a  natural 
feeling  of  gratitude,  had  cemented  a  friendship 
between  them,  of  which  the  present  visit  to 
Glengariff  Castle  was  no  slight  token  and  con- 
sequence. 

Arrived  at  the  residence,  where  he  was  very 
well  known  to  the  principal  domestics,  Mr. 
Behringbright  found  himself  received  with 
great  satisfaction  and  relief  by  the  house- 
steward,  Mr.  Molloy,  but  from  whom  he 
received  a  still  more  distressing  account  of 
Lady  Glengariff  s  state  than  even  from  the 
Killarney  boatman.  Her  ladyship,  he  said, 
had  seen  the  vision  immediately  on  the  de- 
parture of  their  young  lord,  after  his  unhappy 
discussion  with  his  mother  ;  and  nothing  would 
persuade  her  to  the  contrary  but  that  the  fiat 
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of  doom  had  gone  forth,  and  that  the  last  heir 
of  the  O'Donoghues  was  destined  very  shortly 
to  perish  ; — probably  at  a  distance  from  her,  in 
some  disgraceful  brawl,  leading  the  wild  life  he 
did  at  Belfast,  which  was  in  all  the  papers,  the 
steward  added,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  though 
he  believed  her  ladyship  never  read  them. 
But  it  was  known,  he  concluded,  with  a  sigh 
that  sounded  like  a  pair  of  blacksmith's 
bellows — for  Molloy  was  a  very  big  fellow — 
that  the  gift  of  the  second-sight  was  in  the 
family,  and  her  ladyship  no  doubt  had  her  own 
reasons  for  believing  as  she  did ! 

Mr.  Behringbright  formed  an  opinion  more 
in  the  style  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  all 
this,  that  Lady  Glengariff's  violent  outbreak 
had  subsided  into  a  more  than  usually  profound 
lapse  of  grief  and  dejection,  not  unlikely  to  end 
in  a  settled  form  of  that  worst  of  all  kinds 
of  madness — the  melancholy  and  moping. 
Hoping,  however,  that  his  good  news  would 
produce  a  salutary  effect,  he  desired  his  arrival 
should  be  announced,  and  shortly  after  had  the 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  from  the  countess's 
favourite   attendant — one    might    almost    say 
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keeperess — Nora  Macnab,  that  her  ladyship 
seemed  considerably  roused  by  the  intelligence, 
and  had  consented  to  allow  herself,  for  the 
first  time  for  several  days,  to  be  dressed  to  see 
him. 

Mr.  Behringbright  took  this  for  a  good  sign 
of  revived  hope  and  intelligence  on  her  lady- 
ship's part,  as  he  had  refrained  from  having  it 
mentioned  that  he  had  news  to  communicate 
concerning  her  son,  fearing  the  effect  of  any 
sudden  intelligence.  He  therefore  supposed 
that  Lady  Grlengariff  imagined  he  had  come 
direct  to  Killarney  in  consequence  of  her 
letter,  and  that  she  was  disposed  to  enter  into 
some  rational  plan  of  proceeding  to  bring  the 
wanderer  back. 

Still  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  extraordi- 
nary reality  of  the  case. 

He  found  Lady  Glengariff  attired  in  deep 
widow's  mourning,  which  she  had  worn  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  husband,  though  he  had 
long  previously  forsworn  her  society  as  a  wife, 
and  rioted  away  existence  remote  from  her  in 
distant  foreign  lands.  She  was  a  woman  of  a 
very   lofty    and   noble   person,    with    evident 
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remains  of  great  former  beauty.  But  her 
wasted  countenance,  her  prematurely  grizzled 
hair,  the  hopelessly  anguished  expression  of 
her  large  black  eyes,  revealed  the  ravages  of 
her  fearful  mental  disease  ;  otherwise,  neither 
Mr.  Behringbright  nor  the  most  skilful 
physician  could  have  detected  what  was  at 
work  within  at  this  lucid  interval,  or  have 
believed  that  at  so  very  recent  a  period  Lady 
Grlengariff  had  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  the 
worst  species  of  furious  homicidal  mania. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,  Baron"  she  said, 
addressing  Mr.  Behringbright  by  a  title  which 
he  had  entirely  dropped  since  his  divorce  case, 
and  had  never  heartily  affected.  "But  when 
were  you  otherwise?  And  you  have  arrived 
at  the  very  moment  I  could  most  have  wished 
it !  I  have  been  considering  for  a  long  time, 
I  fancy,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  case, 
and  I  only  waited  for  your  arrival  to  confirm 
me — as  I  am  almost  certain  you  will — in  the 
view  I  am  now  disposed  to  take  in  the  affair  of 
my  son  and  Miss  Emily  Maughan.  I  have 
not  yielded  without  a  struggle,  you  may 
believe;  but  I  have  come -to  the  conclusion 
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that  nothing  can  save  Glengariff  from  the 
frightful  malady  of  his  race — nothing  can 
preserve  it  from  destruction — but  permitting 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclination,  and  many 
this  poor  girl ;  whom,  I  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  always  known  and  considered  to 
be  the  most  amiable  and  deserving  young 
creature  of  her  sex  it  ever  pleased  God,  in  His 
inscrutable  wisdom,  to  send  into  this  miserable 
world  1" 

Instead  of  being  delighted  with  this  sudden 
and  apparently  happy  solution  of  the  whole 
entangled  difficulty,  Mr.  Behringbright  was 
fairly  thunderstruck !  How  could  he  help 
being  so,  indeed,  knowing  what  he  believed  he 
knew  concerning  Emily  Maughan  and  her 
Frenchman  ? 

He  did,  in  consequence,  as  most  people  do 
who  don't  know  what  to  do — he  did  nothing. 
He  only  looked  at  Lady  Glengariff  in  silent 
amaze  and  bewilderment. 

This  was  evidently  what  she  had  not  ex- 
pected. She  knew  enough  of  the  baron  s 
general  sentiments  on  such  subjects,  it  is  pro- 
bable, to  make-  her  conclude  that  she  should 
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find  in  his  judgment  and  assent  a  support  and 
comfort   in    the    sacrifice    of  her    own    most 
cherished  notions.     Her  excitable  fancy,  there- 
fore, immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  spring- 
ing up  with  a  look  of  renewed  frenzy,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Great  Heaven  !  do  you  come,  then, 
to  announce  to  me  that  my  son  is  dead?     Yes, 
yes — it  is  so  !     I  have  heard  the  banshee  of 
our  house  shriek  thrice,  indeed,  at  midnight ; 
but  I  thought  it  was  only  to  announce  my  own 
approaching,  wished-for  end.     And  was  it  for 
him    the  dreadful  voice   resounded   from   the 
depths  of  the  lake  where  our  ancestor  drowned 
the  whole  clan  of  the  Sullivans,    with  their 
wives  and  children,  to  secure  the   inheritance 
of  these  hills  and  waters?     Speak  the  word, 
Baron  !       My    son — Ferdinand,    my    son — is 
dead !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  hastened  at  all  possible 
speed  to  dissipate  this  idea.  He  forgot  the 
excellent  precautions  he  intended  to  take,  and 
abruptly  assured  the  countess  that,  far  from 
being  dead,  her  son  was  alive  and  well,  at  the 
"  Rose  and  Shamrock/'  in  Killarney,  awaiting 
only  her  permission  to  cross  the  water,  and 
12— a 
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obtain  an  assurance  of  pardon  and  conciliation 
in  her  arms. 

"Is  he  married  to  Emily,  then ?  and  does 
he  bring  her  with  him?"  inquired  Lady  Glen- 
gariff,  turning  ghastly  pale,  but  otherwise  less 
shaken  than  might  have  been  expected  by  the 
intelligence. 

Again  that  strange,  gasping  pause,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Behringbright ! 

How,  in  reality,  could  he  shape  language  to 
inform  the  haughty  descendant  of  the  great 
O'Donoghue  of  the  Lakes,  who  had  just  effected 
so  immense  a  victory  over  her  own  pride  of 
ancestry  and  consciousness  of  social  superiority, 
that,  after  all,  the  rejected  governess  was,  in 
her  turn,  so  likely  to  reject — or,  if  she  did  not, 
would  prove  herself  utterly  unworthy  of — the 
offered  distinction  and  love  ? 

In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Behringbright  took 
refuge  in  the  notion  that  it  would  be  highly 
improper  and  even  dangerous,  at  such  a 
moment  to  cause  so  painful  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  and  ideas  in  the  unfortunate  lady  before 
him.  This  conviction  favoured  his  own  wish 
to  escape  from  so  momentous  a  decision,    if 
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possible,  altogether,  in  his  own  person.  But 
at  all  events,  until  he  had  duly  weighed  and 
considered  the  bearings  of  the  question,  and 
the  best  means  of  extrication.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  by  stating  that,  so  far  from 
having  consented  to  a  marriage  unauthorized  by 
her  ladyship,  Miss  Maughan  had  utterly  refused 
to  entertain  the  idea,  had  shunned  the  society  and 
entreaties  of  Lord  Grlengariff  with  the  greatest 
resolution  'and  perseverance,  and  remained  in 
Belfast,  in  the  situation  of  a  governess,  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  arranged  between  the 
countess  and  herself  before  they  parted. 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  Baron  ;  and  I  must 
have  been  demented  indeed  when  I  deemed 
that  best  of  young  creatures  capable  of  a  crafty 
and  deliberate  falsehood,"  said  Lady  Glcn- 
gariff;  "  but  what  you  say  confirms  me  in  the 
plan  I  have  acceded  to ;  and  my  son  has  only 
to  ask  it  of  me  to  induce  me  to  write  to  Emily, 
to  entreat  her  to  return  to  all  my  former 
affection.  Kay,  more — as  his  wife  ! — and  then, 
Nora,"  she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  turning 
to  the  tall  and  strapping  attendant,  who  stood 
with  folded   arms  behind    her  chair,   and,    in 
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truth,  more  resembled  a  man  than  a  woman  in 
her  powerful  make — "  and  then,  Nora,  yon  can 
let  my  poor  little  Gwendoline  return  to  me 
without  danger.  For  would  you  think  what 
a  wretched  creature  I  am,  dear  friend  ?  They 
have  been  obliged  to  banish  Emily's  little  pupil 
to  her  aunt's,  the  Marchioness  of  Towmond, 
in  Scotland,  under  the  apprehension  that,  since* 
I  had  seen  the  vision  again " 

But  then  Lady  Glengariff  pausea,  looking 
at  Mr.  Behringbright  with  aghast  and  horror- 
stricken,  but  yet  most  yearning  and  pathetic 
eyes, — such  as  I  have  seen,  methinks,  a  cow 
give  when  the  butcher  carried  off  the  rope- 
bound,  bleating  calf  in  his  cart, — fraught  with 
the  like  powerless  look  of  reproach  at  the  in- 
exorable, uninterfering  destiny  of  the  world — 
though  she  herself  had  been  the  hapless 
destroyer  of  her  offspring  ! 

Mr.  Behringbright  knew  what  that  look 
meant,  though  he  had  only  a  very  indistinct 
idea  of  what  horror  was  included  in  the  expres- 
sion, The  Vision.  Only  the  unhappy  victims 
of  the  family  madness  of  the  Glengariils  were 
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aware,  indeed,  of  the  full,  terrific  meaning  of 
the  words. 

He  hastened  to  interrupt  the  association  of 
ideas.  "Oh,  no,  Lady  Glengariff;  I  am 
quite  certain  no  such  terrible  calamity  can 
ever  again  occur.  Everybody  knows  that  it 
only  occurred  then  at  all  in  consequence  of  the 
birth  of  your  dear  little  daughter,  and  the 
carelessness  of  your  attendants,  in  a  moment 
of  delirium — usual  enough,  I  am'  informed, 
after  sufferings  so  intense. — Lady  Gwendoline 
may  be  sent  for  immediately,  Mrs.  Macnab. 
Her  brother  intends  to  reside  at  the  Castle 
henceforth." 

Mrs.  Macnab  gave  a  strangely  puzzled  and 
uncertain  look  at  the  speaker,  and  slightly 
shook  her  head.  But  all  she  said  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  joy  fullest  "  hearing  she 
had  heard"  for  many  a  day  in  Glengariff 
Castle.  Willing,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
own  mind,  to  shun  further  discussion  at  the 
moment,  Mr.  Behringbright  then  gave  direc- 
tions that  a  flag  should  be  hoisted  as  a  signal 
for  Lord  Glengariff  to  come  over  to  the  Castle, 
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and  asked  for  leave  to  withdraw  awhile  and 
refresh  himself  after  the  fatigue  of  his  long 
journey. 

He  thus  avoided  any  further  explanations  at 
the  time  with  Lady  Glengariff ;  but  with  so 
little  advantage  to  any  conclusion  he  was  in 
hopes  to  arrive  at  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
purposely  kept  out  of  the  way  of  Lord  Glengariff 
until  he  had  arrived  and  had  an  interview 
with  his  mother.  And  as  this  was  of  a  very 
affecting  nature,  and  the  young  earl  dreaded 
to  renew  the  terrible  visitation  under  which 
his  relative  had  so  lately  suffered,  until  he  was 
assured  she  was  prepared,  and  the  countess 
still  preserved  so  much  of  her  pride  and  repug- 
nance to  the  great  sacrifice  she  had  announced 
her  willingness  to  make,  as  to  desire  to  seem 
to  yield  to  her  son's  solicitations  rather  than 
her  own  convictions, — neither  spoke  a  word  on 
the  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  both  their 
minds.  Nor  did  Mr.  Behringbright,  when  he 
learned  this  fact,  attempt  to  raise  the  spirits 
of  his  young  friend  by  declaring  the  favourable 
condition  of  affairs  he  had  ascertained.  Truth 
to  say,    the   matter  had  become  complicated 
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altogether  out  of  his  calculation  and  sound- 
ings, and  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  Only  a 
sort  of  instinct  suggested  to  him  that  it  would 
be  best  to  do  nothing  to  heighten  expectations 
certain  to  be  so  much  more  cruelly  than  ever 
disappointed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BUSINESS. 


Eusiness  is  said  to  be  the  great  foe  of  love ; — 

"  'Tis  typified 
In  the  fine  fable,  where  brown  Exercise, 
The  hunter,  young  Adonis,  Yenus'  self 
Scorn'd,  tying  all  a-rosy  in  the  fields, 
Among  the  yellow  cowslips,  with  stretched  arms." 

And  the  business  in  which  Mr.  Behringbright 
now  found  himself  engaged  ought,  in  all  reason, 
to  excuse  the  fact  that  for  the  next  three  days 
after  his  arrival  in  Killarney  he  did  not  devote 
meditations  so  entire  and  unbroken  as  he 
otherwise  might  to  the  image  of  Madeleine 
Graham.  For  a  "  masterly  inactivity'5  is  in 
reality  more  arduous  than  any  species  of  exer- 
tion of  the  human  faculties,  and  Mr.  Behring- 
bright had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  policy  like  that  for  him  to  pursue. 
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What  in  reality  was  lie  to  do, — in  possession 
of  two  secrets  which  so  thoroughly  neutralized 
each  other  ?  True  it  was  that  Lady  Glen  gar  iff 
was  now  willing — almost  desirous — that  her 
son  should  marry  Emily  Maughan.  But  this 
Emily  Maughan,  according  to  Mr.  Behring- 
bright's  information  and  thorough  credence, 
loved  another.  Yet  was  it  for  him  to  speak 
the  word  of  the  riddle,  and  plunge  all  again 
into  misery  and  confusion  ?" 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  however  well  con- 
vinced on  his  own  score,  Mr.  Behringbright 
remembered  that  he  had  no  other  authorhVy 
but  a  casual  conversation  with  a  young  lady, 
and  a  slightly  suspicious  observation  of  his  own, 
for  concluding  that  Emily  Maughan  was  in 
love  with  and  engaged  to  Camille  Le  Tellier. 
This  seemed  but  a  very  slight  foundation  on 
which  to  take  upon  himself  a  revelation  involv- 
ing the  happiness  and  fate  of  several  persons, 
all  of  whom  he  wished  exceedingly  well.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  accordingly  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  the  step.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  struck  him  as  wrong — almost  wicked 
— to  say  or  do  anything  to  encourage  hopes 
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and  plans  which  he  believed  to  the  last  degree 
fallacious  and  deceptive. 

Therefore  it  was  that  Mr.  Behringbright 
maintained,  during  several  days  after  his  arrival 
at  Glengariff  Castle,  a  strict  but  most  un- 
comfortable and  uneasy  neutrality  of  silence. 

In  vain  did  Lord  Glengariff,  on  several 
subsequent  occasions  inform  him  how  delight- 
fully calm  and  reasonable  he  had  found  his 
mother ; — how  she  had  herself  introduced  the 
forbidden  subject,  and  spoken  of  Miss  Maughan 
without  any  expression  of  anger  or  resentment ; 
nay,  had  even  inquired  how  she  was  in  her 
health  when  he  left  Belfast,  with  evident  kind- 
ness and  interest.  Finally,  had  let  fall  expres- 
sions of  regret,  which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to 
interpret,  at  her  absence ;  even  a  kind  of  wish 
and  willingness  to  recall  her.  The  young 
lover  eagerly  sought  explanations  of  this  mys- 
terious change  from  Mr.  Behringbright,  and  to 
extort  from  him  such  as  favoured  the  reigning 
passion  in  his  breast.  He  only  obtained  sad 
and  commiserating  looks  in  return, — and  that 
oracular  silence  which  always  brought  down 
the  soaring  hopes  of  the  enthusiast,  as  the  life- 
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less  air  of  the  Dead  Sea  refuses  to  sustain  the 
palpitating  wing  of  the  bird. 

The  puzzle  of  this  position — the  conscious- 
ness of  the  disagreeable  explanations  in  store — 
kept  Mr.  Behringbright's  mind  considerably 
engaged  and  harassed  in  one  direction.  A 
crowd  of  business  letters  poured  in  upon  him 
in  addition,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Grlengariff, 
which  required  consideration  and  answering. 
And  all  this,  as  we  have  said,  made  sad  havoc 
with  the  beauteous  Madeleine's  projects ;  and 
had  the  interregnum  continued  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  had  that  skilful  girl  played  the 
part  of  the  losing  gamester,  and  not  appeared 
at  the  table,  matters  might  have  gone  on 
very  differently,  and  Mr.  Behringbright  have 
returned  a  free  and  but  little  more  uncomfort- 
able man,  in  due  course  of  events,  to  his 
counting-house  in  London. 

There  is  an  inert  set  of  beings  of  us  in  the 
world — indeed,  we  are  by  far  the  majority — 
who,  if  we  were  not  set  a-going  by  others, 
would  never  move  at  all,  or,  at  least,  only  in 
the  most  orderly  and  undisturbing  clockwork 
manner  imaginable.     We  are  the  great  ocean, 
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tormented  by  the  winds  and  storms  of  a 
light  minority's  passions  and  fantasies.  But 
for  that  one  little  Corsican  Cocked  Hat's 
caprice  for  an  Universal  Empire,  more  than  a 
million  folks,  it  is  calculated,  might  have  gone 
to  their  eternal  rest  in  quiet  graves,  who  were 
forced  to  lie  down  in  confused  masses,  sliced, 
shot,  stabbed,  and  otherwise  very  shamefully 
abused  and  hacked  in  their  persons,  on  all  sorts 
of  bloody  fields  and  waves  of  glory !  And 
Mr.  Behringbright,  of  his  own  impetus,  would 
never  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  such  grievous 
mischief  as  befell  him.  But  there  was  a  throng 
of  restless  spirits  about  him,  bent  on  achieving 
their  own  and  other  people's  doom. 

Lord  GlengarifF  was  the  first  to  lose  patience 
with  the  status  quo.  He  renewed  his  repre- 
sentations to  his  ci-devant  guardian,  of  the 
extremely  quiet  and  conciliating  tone  now 
adopted  by  his  mother,  in  all  that  related  to 
the  subject  of  disagreement  between  them. 
He  drew  the  most  flattering  conclusions  from 
her  demeanour,  and  was  satisfied,  he  said,  that 
she  was  even  desirous  on  her  own  part  to 
come  to  some  discussion  and  arrangement  of 
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the  affair.  It  was  true  that  she  might  suppose 
it  would  be  decided  in  her  own  way,  and  that 
his  return  was  accepted  by  her  as  a  token 
of  submission.  Nothing  could  be  less  founded 
on  fact  than  this ;  and  it  was  cruel  to  let  his 
mother  form  so  baseless  a  conclusion !  The 
longer  time  she  had  to  fix  it  in  her  mind,  the 
more  injurious  and  shocking  would  the  dis- 
appointment prove.  And  therefore  it  was  as 
much  as  for  any  other  motive,  he  said,  Lord 
Glengariff  claimed  his  friend's  promise  to  aid 
him  in  breaking  the  true  state  of  affairs  to  his 
mother,  and  demanding  and  obtaining  her 
sanction  to  the  renewal  he  was  determined  to 
make  of  his  offer  of  marriage  to  Emily 
Maughan. 

Severely  pressed,  but  still  tormented  by  in- 
decision, Mr.  Behringbright  thought  to  elude 
the  difficulty  by  assuring  the  young  lover,  in 
general  terms,  that  it  would  be  utterly  useless 
to  make  the  proposition  to  his  mother.  Besides, 
there  was  no  such  particular  hurry.  What 
hurry  was  there?  Emily  Maughan  was  in 
good  and  honourable  keeping  —  and  his 
mother's  mind  was  not  yet  sufficiently  poised, 
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after  its  recent  shock,  to  bear  renewed  agita- 
tion. 

"  Where's  the  hurry,  you  say,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright?" said  the  young  earl,  looking  at  his 
friend  over  the  breakfast-table,  as  they  sat 
alone  together  at  the  meal,  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  with  an  astonished,  almost  a  hostile 
expression,  in  the  irritation  of  his  impatience 
at  the  calm  advice — "  where  8  the  hurry  / — The 
most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world  left  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  city,  where  she  will  find  as 
many  admirers  as  she  looks  upon  men,  and — 
where's  the  hurry,  say  you  ? — Grood  heavens  ! 
I  don't  suppose  you  would  mend  your  pace, 
Mr.  Behringbright,  if  you  saw  the  gates  of 
Paradise  open,  and  a  notice  put  up  that  all  the 
world  might  try  and  get  in  for  one  half-hour 
only !" 

What  had  this  expression  to  do  with  the 
thought  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Behringbright  at 
the  moment,  that  it  was  the  fourth  day  of  his 
arrival  from  Belfast,  and  he  had  never  once 
crossed  to  the  mainland  to  ascertain  whether 
Miss  Graham  and  her  friends  had  come — as 
she  had  declared  they  probably  would — on  an 
excursion  to  Killarney  ? 
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Another  recollection  revived  with  this  in 
his  mind;  and  sincerely  compassionating  his 
young  friend,  and  intending  his  good,  he  made 
the  appalling  rejoinder,  without  considering 
the  probable  effect,  "  You  are  quite  right  in 
your  apprehension,  I  should  say,  Ferdinand; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  Miss 
Maughan's  affections  are  already  engaged  else- 
where !" 

"  Heavenly  powers,  Mr.  Behringbright ! — 
what  do  you  mean  by  tormenting  me  so?" 
exclaimed  Lord  Grlengariff,  starting  up  from 
table  with  a  violence  that  almost  jerked  it 
over.  "  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  told 
me  this,  in  that  cursedly  calm  and  convinced 
manner !  Let  me  know  the  worst  at  once, 
then.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth.  Do  you  sup- 
pose —  I  say,  do  you  suppose  —  have  you 
any  reason  to  suppose — that  Emily  Maughan 

is    in     love    with ha  !    ha  !     ha  !  —  you 

must    excuse  me,  but     it    really    makes    me 
laugh witli  yourself,  Mr.  Behringbright ?" 

This  time  Mr.  Behringbright  was  enabled 
to  reply  with  composure,  though  not  without 
a  shade  of  pique.     "You  are  quite  right  to 
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laugh,  Lord  GlengarifT,  at  so  absurd  a  supposi- 
tion. A  young  person  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
my  junior  ! — who  has  only  seen  me  half  a  dozen 
times  in  my  life ! — and  not  a  very  ravishing 
object  to  look  at  either,  you  seem  to  say ! 
Laugh  on,  pray ; — there  is  no  occasion  to  re- 
strain so  very  natural  a  mirth  1" 

"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Behringbright,  forgive 
me !  but  the  bare  notion  of  a  favoured  rival 
with  Emily  sent  me  wild.  All  is  well,  since  you 
do  not  fancy  yourself  at  all  in  the  game.  She 
knows  nobody  else ;  and  it  was  ridiculous  of 
me  to  apprehend — I  mean,  I  must  not  trouble 
you  any  more  for  your  interference,  after 
giving  utterance  to  such  an  absurdity;  but 
I  will  know  the  best  or  the  worst  of  what  I 
have  to  hope  or  fear  from  my  mother  at  once." 

Lord  Glengariff  snatched  up  a  morning 
paper,  which  he  generally  made  the  opening 
for  his  earliest  visit  to  his  mother's  apartment, 
and  rushed  out. 

Mr.  Behringbright  remained  alone,  thought- 
fully swallowing  three  eggs  and  proportionate 
dry  toast  (there  are  good  appetites  to  be  had 
at   Killarney),    and    gazing    from    the    open 
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windows   over  the  scene  of  watery  enchant- 
ments below. 

"  It  is  the  magic  lake  of  the  romances,"  he 
murmured  to  himself,  gazing  from  the  sapphire- 
tinted  sky  to  its  diamond- hued  reflection  in 
the  water,  and  thence  to  the  chimneys  of  Kil- 
larney  town,  visible  in  the  distance ;  "  and  is 
the  sorceress  fittest  to  rule  over  its  splendours 
there  ?" 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Behringbright  took  a  notion 
that  he  would  cross  the  lake  himself  that  fore- 
noon, and  inquire  if  there  were  any  tetters  for  him 
in  Killarney ;  and  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
breakfast-room  in  pursuance  of  the  plan,  when 
Lord  Grlengariff  suddenly  returned. 

Mr.  Behringbright  did  not  exactly  know 
what  to  make  of  the  look  of  this  young  noble- 
man on  the  occasion.  There  was  an  extra- 
ordinary elation  in  it,  mingled  with  anxiety 
and  query  he  could  not  understand. 

"All  is  arranged — all  is  happily  concluded 
at  last,  Mr.  Behringbright !"  exclaimed  Lord 
GlengarifF.  "  You  may  congratulate  me,  if 
you  will,  upon  my  happiness.  My  mother 
herself  has  been  the  first  to  speak  out.     She 
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saw  liow  dejected  I  looked,  and  frankly  inquired 
of  me  why  I  delayed  to  ask  her  consent  for  the 
return  of  Emily,  declaring  that  she  herself  felt 
perfectly  desolate  and  deserted  in  the  loss  of 
her  society,  and  imputed  her  last  dangerous 
attack  entirely  to  it.  And  when  I  told  her 
that  Emily  would  not,  of  course,  return  to  a 
house  from  which  she  had  been  ordered  by  the 
mistress,  without  a  recall  on  her  part,  my  dear 
mother  told  me  she  was  quite  aware  of  that, 
and  was  perfectly  willing  to  write  to  Emily 
herself  with  her  own  hand,  and  request  her, 
with  every  imaginable  kindness  of  solicitation 
and  reconciliation,  to  return  to  Grlengariff, 
and  make  it  henceforth  and  for  ever  her 
home." 

"  Oh  .  .  .  yes  ...  I  suppose  so  !  " 
"  But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  Behringbright ; 
for  when  I  told  her  that,  of  course,  after  what 
had  occurred,  Emily  was  only  likely  to  consent 
to  return  to  Glengariff  on  one  condition,  my 
mother  answered,  '  Yes,  certainly.  I  have 
long  made  up  my  mind  to  the  necessity. 
Emily  Maughan  can  return  to  our  roof,  Ferdi- 
nand, only  as  the  betrothed  bride  of  my  son.' 
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And  then  my  mother  added,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,"  continued  the  young  lord,  with  a 
stern  and  scrutinizing  glare  at  his  elder  friend, 
"  that  she  communicated  her  consent  to  you 
on  your  very  first  interview  with  her,  on  your 
arrival  here  !  Why,  then,  have  you  never  told 
me  so,  but  left  me  exposed  for  so  many  days 
to  the  tortures  of  suspense  and  fear." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Behringbright 
looked,  on  his  own  part,  pretty  considerably 
guilty  and  confused  on  this  severe  and  evi- 
dently jealously  suspicious  interpellation.  He 
would  not  have  been  so  embarrassed,  probably, 
but  for  the  recent  exposition  of  the  young 
gentleman's  ideas  respecting  his  possible  per- 
sonal motives  in  the  matter.  And  now  to 
throw  the  blame  of  his  reserve  on  so  air-spun 
and  conjectural  a  suspicion  of  Emily's  actuating 
motives,  as  Madeleine  had  furnished,  seemed 
only  likely  to  increase  the  suspicions  he  plainly 
saw  were  entertained  against  himself.  One 
girl's  flippant  fancies  about  another — was  that 
a  basis,  moreover,  on  which  to  proceed  to 
decide  upon  the  destinies  of  two  lives  ? 

Unhappily,    too,   a    solution   of    the    per- 
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plexity  occurred  to  Mr.  Behringbright,  too 
much  in  accordance  with  the  quiet,  confiding 
tone  of  his  own  mind,  not  to  be  adopted.  If 
Emily  Maughan  really  loved  and  preferred  her 
Frenchman — if  her  mind  was  so  magnani- 
mously constituted  as  had  been  represented — 
it  was  perfectly  easy  and  safe  to  leave  the 
decision  of  the  affair  in  her  hands,  without  his 
own  evidently  unwelcome  and  suspected  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  Behringbright  was  not  now  revolving 
for  the  first  time  this  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  embroglio  comfortably;  he  came  fast 
enough,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  :  but  he 
was  hardly  so  ingenuous  as  usual  when  he 
replied  to  GrlengarifT  that  his  lordship's  mother 
had  certainly  let  fall  some  expressions  to  the 
effect  he  had  communicated,  but  her  mind  was 
not  then  in  a  state  to  build  with  any  certainty 
on  what  she  said,  and  he  had  been  unwilling 
to  awaken  hopes  which  might  be  destined 
thereby  to  severer  disappointment. 

Lord  Grlengariff  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
by  this  explanation,  but  it  is  probable  he 
was    not.      And  he  then  informed  Mr.  Beh- 
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ringbright  that  her  ladyship  desired  his  counsel 
and  assistance  in  composing  a  proper  letter  of 
recall  for  Emily,  and  wished  to  see  him  in 
private  on  the  subject. 

"  She  says  /  shall  be  sure  to  suggest  nothing 
but  enthusiastic  nonsense,"  the  young  lord 
concluded ;  "so  I  am  not  to  be  present.  All 
I  want  you  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  prevail  upon 
my  mother  to  let  me  be  the  bearer  of  the 
}|tter  in  person.  She  is  unwilling  for  that 
only, — and  it  is  what  I  desire  above  all  things 
in  the  world  !  " 

"  Certainly  not !  "  thought  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  who  perceived  how  inexpedient  it  was, 
if  the  refusal  he  expected  ensued,  that  Lord 
Glengariff  should  be  at  a  distance  from  all 
friendly  control  and  soothing,  exposed  to  the 
fury  and  excitement  of  his  violent  passions, 
receiving  so  mortifying  a  check. 

In  his  subsequent  conference  with  Lady 
Glengariff  he  therefore  earnestly  urged  upon 
her  not  to  consent  to  this  part  of  the  scheme  : 
and,  with  a  view  of  preparing  her  also  for 
disappointment,  slightly  suggested  his  reasons. 
But  he  found  her  ladyship  absolutely   mere- 
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dulous — impervious  to  all  possible  hints  and 
intimations  in  this  direction.  The  idea  that 
any  woman  who  had  seen  her  glorious  son 
should  not  prefer  him  afc  once  and  for  ever  to 
all  mankind  was  altogether  out  of  Lady 
Grlengariff  's  range  of  comprehension.  She  was, 
however,  very  willing  to  restrain  him  from  a 
journey  back  to  Belfast,  though  on  very  dif- 
ferent motives.  "  We  must  not  seem  posi- 
tively to  beg  the  hand  even  of  our  bewitching 
little  governess,,,  she  observed,  smilingly,  as 
she  concluded  her  letter.  "  And  GlengarifF 
has  confessed  to  me  enough  of  his  doings  in 
Belfast  to  throw  an  appearance  of  eccentricity 
and  rashness  in  his  proceedings  that  ought  to 
be  avoided  most  especially  on  this  occasion,  or 
the  young  lady  herself,  and  people  in  general, 
will  be  taking  what  we  mean  in  such  sober 
earnestness  for  a  new  freak  of  his  extravagant 
humour.  Tell  him  so ;  but  I  give  him  leave 
to  enclose  the  most  loving  letter  a  lover  can 
indite  in  mine.  And  I  think  you  can  easily 
persuade  him  to  be  reasonable  in  this  way, 
Baron,  if  you  add  that  his  going  to  the  North 
would  only  probably  retard  Miss  Maughan's 
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return  here,  as  it  is  not  likely  she  will  consent 
to  return  with  him !  " 

This  last  argument  had  its  effect  on  Lord 
Glengariff,  though  he  heard  at  first,  with 
evident  impatience  and  disdain,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright's  candid  statement  that  he  had  dissuaded 
his  mother  from  granting  him  the  permission 
he  had  required.  Finally,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
general  arrangement ;  wrote  thirteen  letters, 
out  of  all  which  he  produced  one  that  he  still 
deemed  inadequate,  but  which  most  members 
of  the  fair  sex  would  have  found  almost  irresist- 
ible in  its  pleading ;  and  folded  it,  unsealed, 
for  enclosure  in  his  mother's  most  kind  and 
affectionate  epistle,  which  he  graciously  ap- 
proved on  perusal. 

Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  complete  and 
winning  than  Lady  Glengariffs  renunciation 
of  her  previous  opinions  as  regarded  her  son's 
devotion  to  Emily  Maughan,  and  the  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  the  entreaty  with  which  she 
requested  that  seemingly  fortunate  young 
lady  to  return  to  GlengarilT  Castle  as  the  bride 
elect  of  its  lord,  and  the  daughter  of  her  own 
choice  and  love  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

A    PICNIC    AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 

This  interruption  occasioned  that  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  did  not  go  to  Killarney  as  lie  had  in- 
tended that  day ;  and  anxiety  as  to  the  results 
took  such  possession  of  his  mind,  after  the 
decision  was  fairly  put  upon  the  die,  that  he 
really  lost  a  very  great  deal  of  his  interest  in 
his  own  concerns  for  a  considerable  subsequent 
period. 

And  yet  was  not  this,  in  some  important 
degree,  Mr.  Behringbright's  oicn  concern  ? 
Did  not  results  of  great  importance  to  himself 
hang  on  the  solution  of  the  curious  social 
problem  of  which  Emily  Maughan  was  seem- 
ingly at  once  the  propounding  and  was  to 
become  the  solving  sphinx  ? 

If  she  should  prove  herself,  after  all,  an 
ordinary  woman  ;  if  dazzled  by  the  splendid 
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prize  now  placed  in  her  clutch,  without  too 
perilous  a  vault,  she  should  discard — for  the 
second  time,  be  it  remarked ! — an  object  of 
girlish  preference,  and  accept  Lord  Grlengariff, 
would  not  Mr.  Behrin^brio-ht  find  himself 
thereby  placed  in  a  more  difficult  position  than 
ever  ? 

Was  he  to  stand  by  and  see  the  son  of  his 
friend  made  the  dupe  of  a  false-hearted, 
mercenary  preference — the  most  abhorrent  of 
all  to  Mr.  Behrin^bright  ?  Or  must  he  show 
up  its  real  nature  to  conviction,  and  ruin  poor 
Emily's  fine  prospects  ?  Poor  Emily,  he  could 
not  help  saying  to  himself,  what  had  she  done 
to  him  to  justify  him  in  so  unkind  an  expose? 
Loved  him  once,  it  was  but  too  certain  !  Should 
he  in  return  do  what  in  him  lay  to  cut  her  oft' 
a  splendid  fortune  ? 

But  did  no  other  sentiment  mingle  with  this 
very  proper  and  conscientious  one  in  the  heart 
of  George  Cocker  Behringbright,  when  he 
bethought  himself  how  very  probable  it  was 
that  Emily — hopeless  on  the  score  of  her  first 
love,  with  little  but  a  dandy  doll  exterior  to 
attach  her  in  the  second — would  seethe  merits 
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and  claims  of  the  young  chieftain  of  Grlengariff 
in  their  really  irresistible  light  to  every  other 
eye? 

I  am  very  glad  that  commentators  of  my 
calibre  are  not  called  upon  to  explain  the  in- 
consistencies of  human  nature,  but  simply  to 
put  them  on  record ;  else  I  should  be  a  good 
deal  puzzled  to  account  for  the  pain  the  notion 
certainly  gave  Mr.  Behringbright.  Assuredly  he 
was  not  a  man  of  very  inordinate  self-love.  Had 
extremely  little  of  that  pride  of  old  Spanish 
royalty  about  him,  whose  very  steed,  once 
mounted,  might  never  again  be  bestrid  by  an 
inferior  cavalier.  He  had  no  notion  that 
Emily  ought  to  pine  herself  into  a  grave  on 
his  account,  or  consign  herself  to  one  of  those 
open  cloisters  of  the  world,  in  which  so  many 
disappointed  persons  of  the  female  sex  give 
over  their  hearts  and  affections  to  solitude  and 
celibacy.  But  still,  did  he  quite  relish  the  idea 
of  Emily  Maughan,  awakened  from  her  non- 
sensical early  dream,  nourishing  over  its  decay 
in  all  kinds  of  brilliant  substantialities  ? 

If,  however,  Emily  remained  faithful  to  her 
antecedents — still  justified  the  admiration  of 
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her  candid  young  friend  in  Belfast  as  to  her 
disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  another — 
what  an  agonizing  disappointment,  what  tor- 
tures of  vain  passion  and  regrets,  were  in  store 
for  Lord  Grlengariff ! 

These  mingled  and  opposed  hopes  and  fears 
greatly  harassed  Mr.  Behringhright ;  to  say 
truth,  frightened  him  with  the  possibility  that  to 
indulge  any  further  in  his  own  daydream  might 
lead  himself  into  the  danger  of  similar  pains 
and  penalties  !  When  women  were  good  and 
disinterested  in  their  feelings,  what  strangely- 
influenced  and  capricious  animals  they  seemed 
to  be  !  And  what  was  there  in  1dm  to  induce 
him  to  cherish  the  hope  of  inspiring  a  young 
beauty  with  affection,  when  the  gallant  and 
gifted  Glengariff  failed,  in  such  a  paltry  com- 
parison ?  It  would  certainly  then,  all  consi- 
dered, be  but  common  sense  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  Miss  Madeleine  Graham  of  Belfast, 
even  if  her  own  business  or  pleasure  led  her 
as  she  had  intimated,  so  invitingly  to  his 
vicinity.  And  so  Mr.  Behringbright  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  only  await  the 
result  of  the  renewed  oiler  to  Emily,  to  be  at 
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hand  to  do  the  best  he  could  under  the  circum- 
stances for  his  young  friend  and  his  afflicted 
mother ;  and  meanwhile  that  he  would  adopt 
the  Ulyssean  policy,  and  tie  himself  to  the  mast, 
in  the  guise  of  not  stirring  out  of  the  Glen- 
gariff  grounds,  or  the  mountains  behind  them, 
until  he  could  leave  the  whole  witching  place 
on  his  return  to  London. 

In  this  resolution  Mr.  Behringbright  per- 
severed for,  finally,  ten  whole  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Grlengariff  Castle.  Albeit  every 
snort  of  the  distantly  arriving  Killarney 
Junction  trains  went  to  his  heart,  and  he  fre- 
quently amazed  the  Grlengariff  gamekeepers 
and  the  dogs  he  took  out  with  him  on  pre- 
tended sporting  excursions — which  the  very 
deer  themselves,  the  supposed  objects,  seemed 
at  last  to  ridicule — by  standing  transfixed 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  gazing  over 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Lower  Lake 
towards  those  remote  white  whale-spouts  of 
vapour,  as  if  they  had  been  rare  and  singular 
phenomena. 

Mr.  Behringbright's  perseverance  in  thisre- 
spect  was  perhaps  rendered  more  remarkable  by 
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the  circumstance  that  the  young  chief  of  Grlen- 
gariff — wontedly  a  very  keen  sportsman — rarely 
if  ever  accompanied  him  on  these  mountain 
strolls,  but  crossed  as  regularly  as  the  post-hours 
over  to  Killarney,  twice  a  day,  when  once  the 
necessary  interval  had  elapsed  in  which  a 
reply  from  Belfast  could  be  expected.  Indeed, 
the  longer  this  was  delayed,  the  more  certain 
that  intelligence  was  about  to  arrive^  did  Lord 
Glengariff  exhibit  himself,  to  judge  from  the 
increased  punctuality  of  his  visits  to  the  source 
whence  the  healing  waters  were  to  flow. 

At  first  the  countess  was  enabled  to  console 
her  son  by  a  ladylike  and  feminine  suggestion 
that  probably  Emily  wished  to  give  herself  an 
appearance  of  pause  and  hesitation,  which  well 
become  a  youthful  woman  under  the  circum- 
tances.  But  by-and-bye  this  explanation 
ceased  to  be  satisfactory.  The  interval 
assumed  became  so  very  long  !  Meanwhile  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Behringbright  that  it  was  a 
case  of  real  balance  and  hesitation  between  a 
preferred  and  a  wealthy  and  titled  lover  !  But 
of  course  he  did  not  like  to  give  Glengariff  the 
benefit  of  the  illumination  in  his  own  mind. 
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— Still  no  answer  !     And  the  time  certainly  at 
last  grew  to  be  inexplicably  protracted. 

There  was  only  one  person,  in  truth,  in  all 
Ireland  at  that  time,  who  could  have  explained 
the  matter  ;  and  that  person  was  not  the  Post- 
master-General. And  yet  the  letter,  to  which 
a  reply  was  so  anxiously  expected  by  persons 
of  so  much  importance,  had  passed  twice  back- 
ward and  forward  by  the  agency  of  that  func- 
tionary's nimble  sprites,  in  the  otherwise  un- 
necessary interval. 

The  inconveniences  of  ingenuity  are  some- 
times so  great  as  almost  to  turn  the  balance 
against  the  advantages ;  and  now  the  truth  is, 
that  in  so  cleverly  arranging  her  plan  for 
Camille  Le  Tellier  to  write  to  her  as  to  Emily 
Maughan,  Madeleine  Graham  had  not  calcu- 
lated certain  unpleasant  consequences  that  now 
loomed  threateningly  into  view.  How  could 
she  ?  She  did  not  know  the  necessity  of  her 
going  to  Killarney  at  the  time ;  until,  in  fact, 
she  had  ascertained  that  Mr.  Behrino-bri^ht 
was  going  into  the  lake  district,  and  was  not 
likely  to  return  to  Belfast.  In  making  her 
dispositions  afterwards  for  the  emergency,  get- 
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ting  her  dresses  in  readiness,  reconciling  her 
father  through  her  mother  to  the  expense, 
killing  off  Dr.  Bucktrout's  imaginary  patient  at 
a  moment's  notice,  Madeleine  also  found  it  ad- 
visable to  provide  against  a  danger  produced  by 
her  own  excess  of  precaution.  During  her 
absence,  a  letter  intended  for  her  might  fall, 
according  to  the  direction,  into  Emily's  own 
hands.  A  letter  from  Camille !  There  was 
utter  ruin  in  that. 

The  risk  was  not  great  while  Madeleine  was 

on  the  spot.     All  letters  directed  to  Emily  were, 

by  order,  brought  first  to  her,  and,  of  course, 

Camille' s  handwriting  indicated  what  were  to  be 

retained.  Moreover, Emily's  real  correspondence 

was  very  limited.     She  had  only  received  a  few 

passionate  scrawls  from  Lord  Glengariff,  which 

she  had  not  known  how  to  decline   without 

exciting   suspicion;    and   a   letter    from    her 

mother,  who  always  wrote  when  quarter-day 

was  near,  to  ask  her  dearest  child  to  spare  her 

the  smallest  fraction  possible  from  her  salary 

for  some  most  necessary  and  pressing  household 

or  educational  debt,  with  which  she  dared  not 

trouble  Mr.  Behringbright,  good  as  he  was  and 

VOL.  II.  14 
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continued  to  be — God  bless  him !  though  he 
now  so  seldom  came  to  receive  her  thanks  and 
blessings  in  person — to  her  and  her  fatherless 
orphans;  an  appeal  which  rarely  failed  to 
leave  Emily  as  bare  and  shillingless  as  if 
quarter-day  never  came  to  governesses  in  Ire- 
land. But  Madeleine  considered  with  alarm 
what  might  happen  in  her  absence.  Honor 
was  faithful,  but  was  a  giddy,  careless  girl, 
engaged  in  sweethearting  on  her  own  account, 
and  had  only  such  skill  in  handwriting  as  can 
be  acquired  in  any  number  of  years  at  a  charity 
school.  She  might  easily  mistake  or  overlook 
the  all-important  letter,  on  some  fatal  occasion; 
at  least  there  existed  a  tremendous  possibility, 
not  to  be  hazarded  when  so  much  was  upon 
the  die.  Not  even  her  mother,  usually  so  sub- 
servient to  her  plans  and  wishes,  could  be 
trusted  by  Madeleine  in  such  a  conjuncture : 
no  mother  could  be  made  a  confidante  in  such 
a  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  Madeleine  found  herself 
unable  to  countermand  her  instructions  to 
Camille.  She  had  received  a  letter  from  him 
— in  reply  to  the  last  the  reader  has  inspected 
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over  the  fair  writer's  shoulder, — conceived, 
certainly,  in  very  vague  and  nighty  terms, — 
stating  that  he  had  formed  an  immense  project 
for  their  happiness,  founded  on  the  noble 
generosity  and  sensibility  to  the  misfortunes  of 
two  unhappy  lovers,  which  he  conceived  to 
animate  the  breast  of  a  rich  Englishman, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made,  but  stating 
pretty  clearly  that  this  project  required  his 
absence  from  Belfast.  He  did  not  state 
whither  he  was  going,  with  the  exception  that 
he  intended  to  anticipate  his  customary  journey 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  leave  time 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  But 
his  beloved  Madeleine  would  not  miss  him, 
since  she  had  herself  prohibited  his  approach 
to  Belhaven  Square  for  so  considerable  an 
interval,  or  would  pardon  an  absence  her 
fondest  Camille  meant  to  devote  altogether  to 
the  concerns  of  their  passion ;  the  whole  con- 
cluding witli  a  rhapsodical  statement  that  he 
believed  the  term  of  their  sufferings  was  fast 
approaching,  and  that  the  god  Plutus,  hitherto 
inexorably  their  foe,  might  be  induced,  at  the 
passionate  prayer  of  the  most  devoted  of  lovers, 
14—2 
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to  interpose  to  secure  their  union  and  perpetual 
happiness  together. 

Madeleine  was  too  well  accustomed  to  her 
lover's  flights  of  imagination  to  place  much, 
or  any  stress,  indeed,  on  this  intimation.  Her 
own  wishes  and  purposes  were  turned  quite 
another  way;  and,  far  as  she  knew  Camille 
carried  his  Gallic  ignorance  of  everything  out 
of  the  sphere  of  his  national  notions  on  things 
in  general  and  particular,  she  never  for  a 
moment  dreamed  that  the  writer's  romantic 
projects  were  on  the  generosity  of  a  man  whom 
she  also  knew  to  be  the  wealthiest  of  British 
merchants ;  encouraged  simply  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Behringbright,  after  refusing  to  fight  a 
duel  with  him,  had  interposed  and  probably 
saved  his  life  in  a  playhouse  row  ! 

Accordingly,  had  the  millionnaire  remained  in 
Belfast,  Madeleine  would  have  been  pleased 
enough  at  Camille's  departure  from  the  scene 
of  operations.  His  presence  would  have  been 
a  great  hinderance  to  her  own  schemes,  in  that 
case.  He  would  probably  have  conceived  sus- 
picions, and  required  explanations — tedious  at 
best,  perhaps  perilous  to  success — however  im- 
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plicitly  she  calculated  on  influencing  him  by 
the  sordid  motives  she  believed  of  paramount 
authority  with  him  ;  but  under  the  change  of 
circumstances,  the  danger  previously  alluded  to 
was  very  far  from  being  obviated  by  Camille's 
voluntary  exodus.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
be  almost  certain  to  send  news  of  his  progress 
in  his  plans,  whatever  they  were ;  and  it  was 
to  provide  against  so  formidable  a  contingency 
as  that  of  his  letters  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Emily  Maughan,  that  Madeleine  found  herself 
driven  to  the  extreme  step  of  ordering  Honor, 
on  her  life  and  fidelity,  and  as  she  hoped  for  a 
beautiful  green  poplin  gown,  on  which  the 
waiting- wench  had  long  set  her  mind,  on  her 
return,  to  transmit  all  and  every  letter  directed 
to  Emily  Maughan,  under  cover  to  herself, 
Miss  Madeleine  Graham,  of  Belfast,  at  Kil- 
larney. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Madeleine  simply  pro- 
vided against  the  danger  in  question  by  this 
precaution.  I  am  persuaded  she  had  no  wish 
at  the  time  to  intercept  any  communication 
intended  bond  fide  for  Emily — on  account 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  of  the  danger  of  doing  so. 
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But  thus  it  befell  that  the  Glengariff  missives 
twice  crossed  almost  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ireland,  on  a  transverse  line,  ere  they  reached 
the  hands  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended ;  and  this,  of  course,  occasioned  the 
delay  with  which  the  countess  and  her  son 
became  both  of  them  at  last  so  extremely 
puzzled  and  annoyed. 

Miss  Graham  and  her  retinue,  consisting  of 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bucktrout,  arrived  in  Kil- 
larney  the  day  after  those  communications 
had,  at  all  events,  started  to  their  legitimate 
destination. 

The  kind-hearted  girl  took  a  most  affec- 
tionate and  cordial  farewell  of  all  other  relatives 
and  friends  before  leaving  her  native  city  on 
this  little  pleasure-trip.  Above  all,  she  made 
it  her  business  to  see  "  dear  Emily,"  and  assure 
her  how  much  she  loved  her,  and  how  little 
she  cared  to  go  on  such  a  tour,  with  no  other 
company  than  her  uncle  and  aunt.  "  You 
know  they  have  not  the  least  real  pleasure  in 
beautiful,  romantic   scenery  and  all  that,  dear 

Emily  !     But How  I  should  have  enjoyed 

your  company  !     But  you  have  made  yourself 
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so  very,  very  useful  and  agreeable  in  the 
family,  mamma  cannot  possibly  do  without 
you  now ;  and  she  sa}Ts  she  will  have  you,  and 
nobody  but  you,  to  go  with  her  and  the 
children  on  their  sea-bathing  at  Derry,  in 
August,  and  I  am  to  stay  at  home  and  keep 
house  for  papa." 

"  Are  you  going  only  for  the  scenery,  Made- 
leine ?"  inquired  Emily,  with  a  smile  full  of  a 
bitter  sadness  she  could  not  repress. 

From  the  moment  she  heard  that  her  kind 
friend  was  bound  for  the  lakes,  on  which  stood 
Glengariff  Castle,  and  whither  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  had  gone,  the  poor  girl  considered  her 
doom  as  fixed.  She  knew  that  nothing  had 
been  said  or  proposed  of  this  excursion  until 
that  gentleman,  in  his  character  of  Brownjohn 
the  commercial  traveller,  had  announced  his 
own  intention  of  going  thither.  The  fun  and 
scoffing  of  the  very  Graham  children  had  let 
her  into  the  secret  that  their  uncle  and  aunt 
had  no  means  for  pleasuring  of  the  kind,  unless 
they  were  aided  and  abetted  at  Sir  Orange's 
expense.  And  so,  though  Emily  had  no 
earthly — still    less    supernatural — reasons    for 
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the  belief,  she  felt  as  certain  as  if  she  had  it 
on  the  oaths  of  all  the  deans  and  chapters  in 
Ireland,  that  Madeleine  knew  who  Mr. 
Behringbright  really  was,  and  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  entrap  him  ! 

Strange  intuition  of  the  heart !  But  what 
was  Emily  Maughan  to  do  ?  "What  right  of 
interference  had  she  ? — when  the  project  was 
to  be  realized  at  a  distance  from  any  possible 
hinderance  on  her  part,  too — and  when,  so  far 
from  having  evidence  of  the  full  real  guilt  and 
dishonour  of  Madeleine's  relations  with  another 
man,  her  pure  woman's  nature  never  so  much 
as  suspected  such  a  depth  of  infamy  and  aban- 
donment;— and  when,  even  in  what  related 
to  the  forbidden  love-affair  between  them, 
her  right  of  denunciation  was  thus  cleverly 
parried  ? — 

"  ]STo,  dear  Emily,  no.  You  are  quite  right 
in  asking  the  question,  and  I  am  not  going 
exclusively  for  the  enjoyment  I  expect  to  derive 
from  the  scenery  and  company  at  Killarney  : 
though  everybody  says  it  is  the  finest  in  the 
world — on  a  small  scale,  you  know,  not  like 
the  Alps — and  that  they  have  hardly  ever  had 
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so  splendid  a  season  for  visitors  as  they  have 
this.  I  am  going  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  that 
odious  Frenchman's  noise  and  upbraidings, 
because  I  have  at  last  seen  how  right  you 
always  were  in  warning  me  against  encouraging 
him,  as  papa  was  so  determined  against  my 
marrying  him, — and  he  has  no  money  ;  and  I 
have  written  to  him  the  only  letter  I  ever  did 
write,  or  ever  intend  to  write  to  him,  to  say 
the  thing  must  all  be  over  now  between  us  for 
ever.  And  if  you  would  take  the  letter  to 
Widow  Welshe's,  your  own  dear,  kind  self — 
for  you  know  papa  and  mamma  both  have  for- 
bidden me  to  go  into  even  the  street  he  lives 
in, — and  they  are  so  good,  and  papa  is  so  cross, 
I  dare  not  disobey.  And  still  I  don't  like  to 
trust  the  letter  to  the  post." 

Emily,  who  had  so  often  counselled  her 
former  school  friend,  and  really  in  most  respects 
kind  and  conciliating  entertainer,  under  their 
altered  relations,  to  take  this  precise  step,  and 
extricate  herself  from  so  unbecoming  a  con- 
nexion, could  not  well  refuse  a  favour  bo  asked, 
and  apparently  so  small;  and  thus  felt  herself 
deprived  of  her  previous  right  to  impeach  Made* 
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leine's  good  faith  in  any  man-trapping  plans  she 
might  pursue  on  Mr.  Behringbright,  and  her- 
self made  the  instrument  to  secure  her  rival's 
freedom  and  safety. 

However,  there  was  apparently  nothing  for 
it  but  submission  to  fate  ;  and  finally,  satisfied 
with  the  elaborate  precautions  she  had  taken, 
Miss  Graham  departed,  as  we  have  stated,  for 
Killamey,  with  her  avuncular  retinue.  Dr. 
Bucktrout  himself  asked  no  questions,  and  was 
told  no  lies.  Satisfied  that,  somehow  or  other, 
there  was  money  found  for  the  excursion,  he 
did  not  inquire  in  the  least  its  meaning  or  its 
motives,  but  packed  up  his  fishing-gear  and 
bagpipes  in  a  small  separate  hamper,  and  left 
the  charge  of  everything  else  to  his  wife  and 
his  niece.  Mrs.  Bucktrout,  whose  mental 
capacity  was  not  very  greatly  in  advance  of 
that  of  a  black-beetle,  excepting  in  the  article 
of  religion,  where  she  thoroughly  understood 
herself,  was  nevertheless  very  good  at  taking 
charge  of  luggage,  and  bargaining  with  hotel- 
keepers  ;  and  had  other  valuable  qualities 
in  a  chap er one,  for  a  young  lady  who  desired 
rather  to  manage  than  to  be  managed.     And 
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she  contented  herself  with  a  general  vague 
impression  that  the  able  beauty  of  the  family, 
whom  its  members  looked  up  to  as  certain 
some  day  to  make  a  splendid  match  which 
would  advance  all  the  rest,  had  some  grand 
project  in  view  in  the  present  march  out  of 
camp. 

Nor  indeed  was  it  for  the  first  time  that  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Bucktrout  had  been  utilized  in  a 
similar  implicit  style.  It  was  not  Madeleine's 
first  visit  to  the  Killarney  Lakes  either,  by 
twice.  But  the  first  time  she  had  been  taken 
up  with  a  foolish  flirtation  with  a  foreigner, 
who  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  French  count  of 
immense  wealth, recreating  himself  aV  Aiiglaise, 
in  a  pedestrian  tour,  and  whom  it  amused  her 
to  know  all  along  to  be  simply  a  commis- 
yoyagewr  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  And  the 
second  time  the  weather  was  unhappily  so 
excessively  wet,  that  all  the  strangers  worth 
trying  one's  charms  on,  after  a  week  of  cease- 
less downnour,  deserted  en  masse  from  the 
district,  and  spread  such  reports  that  every- 
body went  instead  to  Solferino  that  year,  to 
see  the  bones  and  mouldy  uniforms  sticking 
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out  of  the  ground  among  the  vines  and  olive- 
steeps  of  that  scene  of  glory. 

Madeleine,  however,  went  to  an  hotel  she 
had  not  previously  stayed  at  on  this  occasion. 
Her  uncle  would  have  liked  the  "Eose  and 
Shamrock,"  where  they  broiled  trout  to  a 
nicety ;  but  she  disapproved  :  partly  because 
she  had  sojourned  there  at  the  time  of  the 
flirtation  with  the  French  count,  and  partly 
because  she  knew  of  another  "  hostel  or  inn," 
much  more  conveniently  situated  for  Glen- 
gariff,  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  Lake. 
Accordingly,  the  Bucktrout  party — to  give 
it  its  ostensible  principal's  name — proceeded 
at  once  to  Prospect  Palace,  a  noted  hotel 
and  boarding-house  in  the  locality  indicated. 
There  they  entered  themselves  as  Best 
Drawing-room  Boarders,  for  a  week  certain, 
with  sleeping-apartments  to  correspond,  at 
a  moderate  tariff,  considering  the  good  things 
and  privileges  annexed  to  the  quarters.  And 
there,  on  the  first  morning  after  her  arrival, 
Madeleine,  dressed  with  enchanting  simplicity, 
commenced  a  general  and  particular  prospectus 
of  her  field  of  operations,  and  was  voted  the 
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belle  of  the  hotel  by  nearly  all  the  young 
men  before  her  first  breakfast  among  them 
was  over. 

Madeleine,  however,  on  her  own  part,  found 
little  to  turn  her  from  her  predetermined 
projects.  There  was,  it  is  true,  among  the 
guests  an  old  roue  marquis,  who  was  reported 
as  a  person  of  immense  wealth  and  possessions, 
who  chose  to  amuse  himself  by  joining  the 
general  society  in  Prospect  Palace,  instead 
of  consigning  himself  to  the  august  seclusion 
of  a  suite  of  private  apartments.  But  this 
great  nobleman  was  really  unconscionably  old ; 
had  false  teeth,  false  hair,  false  almost  every- 
thing ;  and  a  reputation  for  debauchery  which 
would  have  rendered  anybody  but  a  marquis 
totally  disgusting,  and  inadmissible  into  all 
decent  society.  And  though  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  his  lordship  was  still  pervious  to 
the  charms  of  the  fair,  since  he  had  very 
recently  figured  as  defendant  in  a  divorce  case, 
attended  with  some  unusually  infamous  cir- 
cumstances, Madeleine  herself  really  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  attempting  to  attract  this 
horrid  old  titled  satyr,  with  his  big,  shining 
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false  teeth  glaring  as  conspicuously  on  the  gold 
wires  in  his  wide  jaws  as  in  a  dentist's  show- 
glass.  There  were  strong  rumours,  besides, 
that  his  lordship's  property  was  so  hopelessly 
involved  by  the  extravagance  of  fifty  years — 
dating  only  from  his  majority,  whereas  it 
was  well  known  to  have  begun  some  years 
previous  to  that  happy  event — that  it  was 
not  thought  worth  while  putting  into  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court's  distributor's  hands. 
A  notion  rather  supported  in  so  shrewd  a 
calculator's  reasoning  by  the  marquis's  con- 
descension in  joining  the  common  table, 
and  other  rather  levelling  associations  for 
amusement  and  recreation  of  Prospect  Palace, 
and  which  was  much  opposed  to  the  success 
even  of  such  a  lawful  address  as  so  great  a 
personage  was  not  likely  to  make  to  a 
merchant's  daughter. 

The  Marquis  of  Ramshacklegal,  however, 
preserved  great  influence  in  the  elections 
of  more  than  one  county  of  Ireland ;  and 
therefore  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  at- 
tended, as  conqjanion  de  voyage  and  toady, 
by  Mr.  Vivian  Fauntleroy,  of  the  Dolce- Far 
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Niente  Club   of  London.     He   had   no  more 

private  address,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  in 

the    Court    Guides    of  that  time.     This  gen- 
es 

tleman  was  at  Killarney,  in  the  society  of 
the  great  man  whom  he  delighted  to  call 
"  his  noble  friend — "  not,  of  course,  in  the 
primary  and  original,  but  heraldic  application 
of  the  epithet  to  be  found  in  the.  Peerages 
and  Blue-Books.  And  Mr.  Vivian  Fauntleroy 
had  himself  rather  an  eye  for  a  pretty  woman, 
though  he  had  no  notion  whatever  of  com- 
promising his  own  future  fortunes  and  com- 
fort by  anything  so  absurd  as  falling  in 
love  with  a  woman  merely  for  her  beauty, 
or  any  other  unsubstantial  quality  either  of 
body  or  mind.  Madeleine  Graham  had  speedily 
some  reason  to  imagine  that  this  gentleman 
would  have  no  particular  aversion  to  enliven 
his  sejour  at  the  Irish  lakes  by  a  "  flirtation,"  as 
it  is  called,  with  the  prettiest  woman  he  espied 
thereabouts.  In  truth,  this  was  a  favourite 
diversion  with  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  and  he  had 
made  a  great  many  silly  Ariadnes  of  the  kind 
in  his  time.  But  Madeleine  was  thoroughly 
up  to  the  manoeuvres  of  so  kindred  a  genius; 
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and  though  she,  too,  might  perhaps  have 
diverted  herself  with  a  little  coquetry,  the 
wit  lost  all  substantial  chance  with  her  the 
moment  she  heard,  what  the  marquis  speedily 
took  occasion  to  drop,  that  "Fauntleroy  was 
a  capital  good  fellow,  no  doubt,  and  clever 
enough  in  his  way,  only  as  poor  as  a  rook, — 
the  poorest  devil  of  an  author  and  political 
adventurer  you  could  conceive  !"  While  the 
marquis's  trick  was  as  effectually  done,  about 
the  same  time,  by  Mr.  Fauntleroy's  equally 
friendly  aside  statement  that,  "  besides  being 
the  horridest  old  badger  in  the  peerage,  he 
was  only  titular  owner  of  his  vast  properties, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  a  good  deal  more  a  beggar 
than  a  fellow  who  lived  upon  his  pen  and  wits  ; 
for  he  had  some  capital  to  fall  back  upon.3' 

There  was  another — not  such  a  bad  chance 
indeed,  altogether — who,  with  his  five  sisters 
and  their  collective  mother,  also  put  their  legs 
(if  one  may  mention  such  appendages)  under 
the  mahogany  of  the  best  drawing-room  at 
Prospect  Palace.  Grassgreen  Sparrowgrass, 
Esq.,  who  was  said  to  be  only  son  and  heir  to 
some  great  London  citizen  ;  some  most  emi- 
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nent  pastrycook,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Fauntle- 
roy's  version  of  the  artless  lad's  own  story, 
having  been  seized  with  a  common  English 
malady,  called  "founding  a  family,"  deter- 
mined to  fashion  one  out  of  the  unlikely  dough 
of  his  only  simple  son — daughters  being,  of 
course,  of  no  use  in  the  process.  Accordingly, 
Grassgreen  had  been  left  principal  inheritor  of 
that  golden  plum  which  had  ripened  over 
the  fumes  of  the  soups  and  cheesecakes  of  half 
a  century.  And  consequently  the  five  Miss 
Sparrowgrasses  were  forced  to  go  upon  the 
angle  for  husbands,  with  very  moderate  baits 
in  the  shape  of  fortune ;  and  though  they 
were  agreeable,  tall,  and  well-made  women, 
entitled  to  the  best,  perhaps,  in  personal  re- 
spects, they  were,  in  my  and  Mr.  Fauntleroy's 
opinion,  threatened  with  old-maidism.  But 
it  was  likely  to  be  just  the  contrary  with  the 
fortunate  son,  who  was  besides,  of  his  own 
nature,  a  very  simple,  confiding,  loving  sort  of 
a  foolish  young  fellow — -just  the  one  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  first  bold  pretendant;  wth  the 
exception  that  he  was  strictly  watched  over 
and  guarded  by  his  mother,  who  was  as  set  as 
VOL.  II.  15 
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her  lately  defunct  spouse  on  her  son's  achiev- 
ing an  alliance  with  rank  and  greatness,  and 
had  brought  him  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal  to 
Killarney.  For  it  was  thought  that  Irish 
peers  in  general  were  seldom  so  rich  as  to 
refuse  their  daughters  to  wealthy  commoners, 
even  of  pastrycook  antecedents.  And  the 
Sparrowgrasses  "  sunk  the  shop"  so  earnestly 
that  you  would  never  have  known  they  had 
kept  one,  ancestrally  speaking,  from  their  own 
admissions.  Indeed,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  proudest  Howards  or  De  Montmorencies 
ever  looked  down  on  trade  and  traders  so  con- 
temptuously as  the  Sparrowgrasses,  from  the 
height  of  their  mushroom  elevation.  Pro- 
babilities were,  therefore,  not  much  in  favour 
of  Madeleine  Graham,  a  merchant's  daughter's 
success  with  this  aspirer  to  Plantagenetism. 
And  yet  I  do  not  believe  she  would  have 
despaired  of  success,  or  have  left  many  stones 
unturned  to  achieve  it,  had  she  deemed  it 
worth  her  while  with  so  much  more  towering 
a  head  of  game  in  view — not  to  mention  so 
inconsiderable  a  drawback  as  that  the  young 
Sparrowgrass    was  of  an    exceedingly   feeble, 
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rickety  frame,  to  match  the  feebleness  of  his 
understanding. 

The  greater  quarry  was  not,  however,  in 
any  strictness  of  the  term,  in  view.  It  has 
been  shown  that  Mr.  Behringbright  kept  pretty 
closely  to  the  Glengariff  domain ;  at  least, 
extended  his  excursions  only  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  Killarney  and  its  .environs, 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Gap  and  its 
ravines.  But  Glengariff  Castle  was  a  visible 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  and  became  from  the  very  first  the 
cynosure  of  Madeleine's  eyes  and  expectations. 

"  What  do  you  call  that  old  castle-looking 
place,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water — under  those  blue  mountains 
there?  At  least,  they  were  blue  a  moment 
ago,  but  they  seem  as  if  all  turned  to  burnished 
gold  now  !"  said  Madeleine  to  a  chambermaid, 
the  very  evening  of  her  arrival,  after  choosing 
a  bedroom  that  looked  upon  the  Lower  Lake ; 
herself  rather  startled  into  admiration  at  the 
gorgeous  spectacle,  though  she  took  little  re- 
lish in  such  merely  natural  splendours. 

"Sure,  isn't  it  Glengariff  Castle,  the  place 
15—2 
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of  The  O'Donoghue,  Miss,  you're  asking  me  ?" 
replied  the  Milesian  maid.  "  And  dunnot 
everybody  know  that,  without  the  asking  ?" 

"  Perhaps  they  do  :  but  I  come  a  long  way 
off,  where  people  don't  know  everything. 
Who  lives  there  ?" 

"  Isn't  there  the  flag  waving  to  show  that 
his  honour's  lordship  himself  is  at  home,  the 
young  earl  that  is  called  ?  And  madam 
hardly  ever  leaves  the  place." 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  Earl  of  Glengariff? 
Does  he  have  many  visitors  often? — has  he 
many  at  present  ?" 

"  Visitors  !"  repeated  the  maiden  in  astonish- 
ment. "  And  I  should  like  to  know  who 
would  have  the  impudence  to  even  himself  to 
The  O'Donoghue,  and  go  on  a  visit  to  him,  or 
my  lady  either !" 

"  Is  he  so  great  a  personage  ?"  said 
Madeleine,  with  rather  an  envious  twang,  as 
she  recollected  Emily  Mau^han's  allegations 
concerning  the  young  lord's  honourable  pur- 
suit of  her — which,  however,  she  did  not  be- 
lieve. "  Well,  if  The  O'Donoghue,  as  you  call 
him,  is  too  great  to  be  visited — does  he  ever 
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visit  ?  Don't  people  come  over  from  the  castle 
to  the  mainland  here  sometimes  ?" 

"  Often  enough :  for  provisions  and  such 
like  ; — especially  on  market  day,  Miss." 

"  I  mean,  haven't  you  seen  any  strangers 
crossing  to  and  fro  the  last  few  days,  my  good 
girl  ?  I  have  an  acquaintance, — not  a  person 
of  any  consequence,  but  who  told  me  he  was 
iroins:  to  the  castle  on  business  about  this 
time.  A  tall,  rather  thin,  muscular,  middle- 
aged  man,  dressed  in  a  plaid  chiefly  ;  .  .  .  I 
think  .  .  .  you  must  have  noticed  him,  if  you 
have  seen  him  ?"  t 

It  so  happened  that  Mary  Cruiskean  had 
been  on  a  shopping  excursion  in  Killarney 
when  Mr.  Behringbright  went  through  the 
town  to  get  a  boat  to  cross  to  GlengarifF;  and 
she  had  been  struck  with  the  rather  unusual 
figure  of  the  tourist,  and  his  careless  and  distrait 
manner.  She  was  thus  enabled  to  satisfy  Miss 
Graham  of  the  fact  of  the  destined  prey's 
arrival  and  sale  harbourage.  And  this  ren- 
dered the  subsequent  continued  non-appearance 
of  Mr.  Behringbright  dreadfully  inexplicable 
and  annoying. 
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In  vain  did  Madeleine,  duly  escorted  by  her 
aunt,  frequent  all  the  likely  places  to  encounter 
with  another  stranger, — the  assembly-room, 
the  circulating  library,  the  news-room,  the  toy 
bazaars,  the  beach,  the  railway-station,  Muck- 
ross  Abbey  and  domain, — and  finally  betake 
herself,  like  an  exhausted  stag,  to  the  water, 
and  make  almost  a  daily  round  of  the  three 
lakes,  in  a  boat.  Still  unsuccessfully.  Crowds 
of  visitors  in  all  the  land  places  of  resort  pre- 
sented themselves  ;  crowds  of  visitors  in  boats, 
on  the  waters ;  but  nowhere  Mr.  Behring- 
bright !     What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

At  the  very  height  of  her  perplexity,  also, 
there  arrived  an  enclosure  from  Belfast,  directed 
to  her  in  the  scrawl  of  Honor  O'Haggarty, 
but  which,  on  opening,  she  discovered  to  con- 
tain a  letter  to  Emily  Maughan,  sealed  with  a 
coronet  in  black  wax.  A  letter  which  bore 
the  postmark  of  Killarney  ! — a  letter  which 
probably  contained  the  secret  of  the  true 
present,  and  very  likely  future,  relations  of 
the  Glengariff  family  with  Emily,  since  it 
was  directed  in  a  lady's  hand — doubtless  the 
countess's  ! — a  letter  which  might  be .  of  great 
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consequence  to  herself,  since,  if  it  recalled 
Miss  Maughan,  and  if  she  accepted  the  recall, 
almost  the  certainty  of  a  most  damaging  ex- 
planation would  arise,  on  her  insinuations 
regarding  Camille  Le  Tellier,  between  Mr. 
Behringbright  and  his  protegee. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  On  the  one  hand, 
Madeleine  had  an  indistinct  impression  that 
to  open  another  person's  letter,  knowingly  and 
wilfully,  was  somehow  or  other  very  severely 
punishable  at  law ;  yet  to  let  this  letter, 
which  might  contain  the  most  important 
intelligence,  pass  through  her  possession  un- 
examined, seemed  a  real  foil}'  and  a  tempting 
of  fate.  Much  was  already  hazarded,  besides, 
in  the  mere  detention  of  the  communication  ! 
On  the  whole,  Madeleine  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  of  mingled  curiosity  and  fear,  and, 
carefully  scissoring  round  the  grand  seal, 
speedily  found  herself  in  possession  of  the 
contents. 

They  could  not  have  been  very  gratifying, 
to  judge  from  the  expression  of  her  wontedly 
beautiful  countenance,  which  became  distorted 
into  the  hideous  loveliness  of  a  Medusa  mask, 
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as    she   read   them    alone  in  her   chamher  at 
dressing-time. 

Lady  GlengarifFs  letter  of  warm  and 
motherly  appeal  and  entreaty  to  Emily  to 
return  was  gall  and  wormwood  enough  in 
itself.  But  there  was  also  the  young  lord's 
impassioned  enclosure  to  be  perused.  And  for 
the  first  time  having  the  genuine  language  of 
a  pure,  lofty,  manly,  high-hearted  and  disin- 
terested passion  placed  before  her,  Madeleine 
comprehended,  with  a  truly  fiendish  exacerba- 
tion of  envy,  and  bitter  sense  of  her  own 
incapability  of  inspiring  such,  how  infinitely 
less  preferable  her  own  miserable  successes  of 
artifice  and  coquetry  were,  than  this  genuine 
woman's  triumph,  of  the  despised  and  simple- 
hearted  Emily  Maughan  ! 

And  this  simpleton  to  be  wooed  to  become 
a  countess  !  This  impertinent,  meddling 
creature  of  a  governess,  who  presumed  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  her  conduct,  and  whose 
whole  demeanour  Madeleine  had  always  felt  a 
rebuke  to  her  own,  was  summoned  to  her 
chosen  scene  of  action  to  spoil  her  greatest 
enterprise !       Her    finest    chance    to    elevate 
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herself  from  the  paltry  destinies  to  which  she 
seemed  enchained  hj  what  Madeleine  herself 
now  considered,  justly  enough,  a  downright 
madness  and  hallucination  of  the  senses  in 
the  past. 

Moreover,  the  danger  of  the  probable  ex- 
planation !  Madeleine  concluded,  with  some 
lack  of  her  accustomed  sagacity,  that  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  refuse  such  a  magnifi- 
cent opening  as  was  now  presented  to  Emily 
Maughan.  Even  if  she  preferred  Mr.  Behring- 
brisrht,  it  was  not  in  Madeleine's  nature  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  her  refusing  to 
become  a  countess  for  mere  love  of  another ! 
— and  of  another,  too,  who  treated  her  with 
something  not  far  removed  from  neglectful 
ignoring,  if  not  with  absolute  scorn ! 

Yet  Madeleine  reflected  it  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  suppress  these  letters  altogether. 
Inquiries  would  certainly  be  set  on  foot ;  the 
post-office  authorities  would  track  with  fatal 
accuracy  the  non-delivery  of  their  charge,  and 
worse  revelations  would  then,  in  all  probability, 
be  set  afoot  !  Madeleine  meditated ;  and 
while   she  meditated  took   up   a  pen  from  an 
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ink-tray,  placed,  with  other  conveniences,  in 
the  well-furnished  apartment.  She  tried  her 
hand,  almost  without  thinking  of  what  she 
was  doing,  at  an  imitation  of  Lady  Glengariff 's 
peculiarly  tremulous  and  separated  but  distinct 
and  characteristic  caligraphy — found,  with  a 
little  practice,  she  could  produce  almost  a  fac- 
simile— practised  ahout  half  an  hour,  and  then 
added  a  postscript  to  her  ladyship's  letter, 
which  in  her  opinion  ought  to  have  filled  up  a 
blank  which  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
last  page  of  the  paper.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  Lady  Glengariff  had  only  written  all  that 
Miss  Maughan  would  read  previously,  to  avoid 
a  mortal  quarrel  with  her  son,  and  separation 
from  him;  but  that  her  objections  to  the 
proposed  union  were  still  as  strong,  as  irre- 
movable as  ever  ;  nay — were  much  strength- 
ened by  an  intimation  her  ladyship  had  received 
of  the  existence  of  a  prior  attachment  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Maughan  for  another  gentleman! 
She  entreated  her,  therefore,  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  finally  destroying  the  insensate 
hopes,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  pursuit  of 
Lord   Glengariff,    by    a   refusal   which    could 
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leave  no  doubt  upon  his  mind  that  it  was 
irrevocable.  It  would  be  but  fair,  indeed,  to 
avow  the  attachment  she  cherished  for  another. 
Nothing  could  be  more  effectual  to  convince 
her  son  of  the  folly  and  futilitj^  of  his  efforts, 
against  all  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  his  family 
and  friends ;  nothing  more  likely  to  restore 
peace  and  happy  relations  between. a  mother 
and  son,  who,  until  Miss  Maughan's  affair  had 
intervened,  had  been  the  most  affectionate  and 
united  in  the  world.  And  this  the  supposed 
Lady  Glengariff  asked  as  an  act  of  mercy  as 
well  as  of  justice ;  as,  if  these  troubles  much 
longer  continued,  the  writer  was  convinced  her 
reason  must  give  way  finally,  and  the  most 
dreadful  consequences,  both  to  her  son  and 
herself,  might  follow.  The  whole  concluded 
with  an  earnest  request  to  the  recipient  not  to 
mention  or  make  any  allusion  to  the  postscript, 
whatever  might  be  the  resolution  she  formed. 
But  the  countess's  imitator  wound  up  the 
entreaty  with  a  threat  that,  if  driven  to  so 
extreme  a  course,  her  ladyship  would  reveal  to 
her  son  the  information  she  had  received  on 
the     subject    of   the    prior     attachment     she 
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had  alluded  to,  so  far,  only  in  the  vaguest 
terms  ! 

Madeleine  had  little  doubt  that  Emily 
Maughan  would  be  driven,  by  the  coincidence 
of  Mr.  Behringbright's  presence  at  Glengariff 
Castle,  to  believe  that,  having  penetrated  the 
secret,  either  in  vanity  or  kindness,  he  had 
communicated  an  inkling  in  a  quarter  where 
it  had  been  appreciated.  Indignation,  shame, 
doubt  would  prevent  Emily  from  venturing 
on  a  demand  for  explanations  ;  fear  of  being 
forced  upon  them  would  keep  her  at  a  distance. 

Madeleine  was  terrified,  and  yet  well  satis- 
fied with  her  work ;  and  now  had  only  dex- 
terously to  alter  the  date,  transfer  the  un- 
broken seal  to  a  fresh  environment  of  black 
wax,  blot  out  the  original  postmark,  and  fold 
the  letters  in  an  envelope  to  her  mother, 
directed  in  the  imitated  handwriting.  Then  she 
took  it  herself  to  the  post-office,  and  all  seemed 
right  a^ain. 

Nevertheless,  Madeleine  felt  that  she  must 
no  longer  delay  the  advance  of  her  grand  at- 
tack ;  she  therefore  gave  her  aunt  to  under- 
stand that  she  thought  nothing  could  possibly 
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be  so  pleasant  as  to  go  on  an  excursion  to  O'Sul- 
livan's  Fall  on  the  Toomies  Mountain,  and 
have  a  picnic,  on  the  return,  on  the  beach  below 
Grlengariff  Castle.  That  was  wooded  to  the 
water,  and  would  offer  a  most  delightful  shade. 
The  Sparrowgrasses,  she  was  certain,  would 
like  to  be  of  the  party,  especially  if  Mr.  Faunt- 
leroy  would  come,  with  whom  that  long,  awk- 
ward Helena  was  getting  up  a  stupid  flirtation. 
Old  Ramshacklegal  was  not  to  be  asked — he 
was  such  an  odious  old  wretch  ;  but  any  of  the 
other  boarders  that  liked  might  join  in  the 
party.  Perhaps  the  servants  at  the  castle 
might  be  so  obliging  as  to  let  them  have  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  for  tea  or  punch.  At  all 
events,  the  people  there  would  find  no  fault 
with  a  little  harmless  revel  of  the  kind  in  the 
precincts  of  the  castle  grounds,  everybody 
being  so  obliging  about  the  lakes. 

Mrs.  Bucktrout,  who  had  of  late  noticed 
that  young  Grassgreen  Sparrowgrass  was  going 
on  in  a  very  lackadaisical,  sheepish  manner 
with  regard  to  her  niece,  adopted  the  notion 
that  this  affair  was  got  up  with  a  view  to  ad- 
vance that  matter.     She  did  all  she  was  ordered, 
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therefore,  and  did  it  well.  The  party  was  pro- 
posed to,  and  eagerly  accepted  by,  all  who  were 
wished  to  be  in  the  arrangement ;  and  "  old 
Ramshacklegal"  only  learned  what  was  toward 
when,  returning  from  his  habitual  morning 
ride  for  an  appetite  for  lunch  (he  rode  for 
another  for  dinner),  he  found  all  the  boats 
away  from  Prospect  Palace,  and  the  house 
nearly  deserted  of  its  customary  inmates.  He 
was  very  much  offended  in  consequence,  and 
swore  a  peal  of  oaths  that  frightened  the  waiter 
who  heard  them,  and  who  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  the  "  gineral  company"  did  not  feel 
themselves  "  aqual"  to  the  honour  of  his  lord- 
ship's presence,  and  had  therefore  not  ventured 
to  ask  it.  The  Marquis  of  Ramshacklegal  was 
not  comforted  by  that;  he  had  outlived  the 
relish  of  such  unsubstantial  sweetmeats. 

Madeleine,  meanwhile,  had  formed  a  plan, 
which  certainly  did  more  credit  to  her  inventive 
faculties  and  audacity  of  execution  than  even 
the  extrication  she  had  so  recently  contrived  for 
herself  from  the  difficulty  of  the  intercepted 
correspondence.  She  watched  her  opportunity  ; 
and  as  the  boat  in  which   she   sat  with  her 
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aunt,  rowed  by  her  uncle,  young  Sparrowgrass, 
and  Darby  O'Finn,  neared  the  Glengariff  shore, 
allowed  herself  to  slip  backwards  overboard,  in 
what  she  conceived  to  be  very  shallow  water 
there.  But  the  exceeding  clearness  and  pel- 
lucid brightness  of  the  lake  at  this  point  greatly 
deceived  her ;  and  Madeleine  Graham,  who  only 
projected  a  ruse,  suddenly  found  herself  sink- 
ing into  what  seemed,  to  her  affrighted  con- 
victions at  the  moment,  a  fathomless  depth  ! 
What  a  shriek  she  raised !  What  shrieks 
arose  on  all  sides  of  the  gay  party  of  the  pleasure 
flotilla  as  the  cry  was  heard,  "  Miss  Graham 
has  tumbled  overboard  !"  Dr.  Bucktrout  was 
so  stupified  by  alarm  that  he  ran  the  boat  a 
good  way  off  the  spot  where  his  niece  arose. 
Young  Grassgreen  Sparrowgrass  yelled  amain, 
but  offered  no  assistance.  Darby  OTinn,  like 
a  true  Irish  waterman,  could  not  swim  j  and, 
in  the  universal  confusion  that  ensued,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  Madeleine  Graham  and  her 
story  might  not  have  come  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion on  the  occasion,  if  the  owner  of  a  boat, 
which  at  this  moment  rounded  below  the  castle 
cliffs — perceiving  at  a  glance   what   had   oc- 
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curred — had  not,  with  most  admirable  readiness 
and  gallantly,  leaped  from  his  barque  and 
dashed  like  a  dolphin  to  the  rescue. 

In  a  moment,  this  intrepid  stranger  had  at- 
tained the  luckless  manoeuvress,  sinking,  for  the 
second  time,  in  the  inauspicious  fluid;  the 
next,  and  he  caught  her  by  her  long  floating 
hair;  another,  and  she  was  raised  above  the 
water  on  his  left  shoulder  and  arm,  while  a  few 
stout  strokes  with  the  disengaged  limbs  placed 
both  the  rescuer  and  the  object  of  his  care  on 
the  rapid  shelving  of  the  beach.  A  slight 
further  exertion  placed  them  in  safety  on  the 
shore,  when  Madeleine  Graham,  staring  at  her 
deliverer,  but  still  not  oblivious  of  her  own  in- 
tents and  purposes,  exclaimed :  "  Lord  Glen- 
gariff ! — Oh,  how  much  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ship I  am  !  Do  you  think  I  might  go  up  to 
the  castle  to  dry  my  clothes  ?" 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

GLENGARIFF     CASTLE. 

"  Miss  Graham  !  And  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Killarney,  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters 
from — from  the  young  lady  who  resides  as 
governess  in  your  father's  family,  Miss  Graham ! 
Of  course — most  certainly  ! — my  mother  will 
be  delighted  to  receive  any  person — to  be  of 

any  imaginable  service  to Pray  accept  my 

arm — my  fin,  I  think  I  may  call  it  on  the 
occasion — to  the  place,  for  I  shall  need  drying 
myself  certainly  before  I  can  go  on  to  Kil- 
larney, or  else  they  will  think  I  have  been  on 
a  visit  to  my  ancestor  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake !" 

Such  was  Lord  Glengariff's  rather  confused 
reply  to  the  young  lady's  very  natural  request 
for  hospitality — himself  too  much  pleased  and 
excited   with  the  vision  of  a  person  who,  in 
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whatever  remote  degree,  was  connected  with 
the  object  of  his  attachment,  to  consider  the 
abruptness  and  predetermination  he  might 
otherwise  have  noticed  in  it.  Nay,  a  trans- 
porting thought  occurred  to  him,  on  recog- 
nising Madeleine,  that  Emily  had  arrived  in 
Killarney  under  her  friendly — her  all  but 
sisterly  convoy  and  accompaniment.  And  so, 
during  a  good  portion  of  the  speech  above  re- 
corded, he  was  anxiously  searching,  among  the 
now  nearing  flotilla,  for  the  beloved  face  and 
form.  But  nowhere  recognising  either,  his 
lordship  concluded  by  offering  the  indicated 
assistance,  after  running  the  water  as  well  as 
he  could  off  the  drenched  sleeve  of  his  summer 
paletot. 

"  Uncle  and  Aunt  Bucktrout  are  with  me — 
may  they  come  too  ?  The  rest  are  going  up 
to  the  cascade  on  the  Toomies  for  a  picnic,  and 
they  can  go  on.  They  intend  to  lunch  on 
broiled  salmon,  cooked  on  arbutus  skewers,  in 
the  open  air — it  is  said  to  give  such  a  fine  relish 
to  the  fish ! — and  they  will  not  care  for  my 
absence.  If  I  had  been  drowned,  I  dare  say 
the  champagne  would  have  tasted  just  as  good 
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to  most  of  them ;  but  uncle  and  aunt  are  very 
fond  of  me,  and  have  brought  me  on  an  excur- 
sion with  them  to  the  lakes  ;  and  I  did  so  want 
to  bring  dear  Emily  with  me  too,  but  she  would 
not  come.  She  seems  to  have  taken  quite  a 
hatred  to  Kerry  ever  since  she  was  ordered  to 
leave  it  by  your  mamma,  Lord  Grlengariff. 
She  is  such  a  proud  girl,  though  no  one 
would  think  her  so,  much,  to  look  at  her ;  and 
she  told  me  a  thousand  times,  when  I  offered 
to  bring  her,  that  if  you  and  all  your  family, 
and  the  great  Ghost  O'Donoghue  himself,  were 
to  come  crawling  to  her  like  worms  all  the  way 
from  Killarney  to  Belfast,  to  beg  her  to  come 
back  here,  she  never  would,  until  she  had 
trampled  on  all  your  prides  and  insolence 
into  the  very  dust !" 

"Did  Emily  say  so? — Emily  Maughan!" 
inquired  the  young  lord,  with  something  of  the 
incredulous  iteration  of  Grarrick,  when  the 
aspirant  to  theatrical  glories  informed  him  he 
wished  to  make  his  debut  in  Hamlet — "  What ! 
Hamlet  the  Dane  ?" 

"  That  was  her  answer.    But  I  suppose  your 
lordship  don't  concern  yourself  much  about  the 
1G— 2 
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airs  a  governess  may  give  herself?  I  should 
think  you  could  easily  enough  get  another 
governess  for  your  little  sister  P" 

"  But  she  did  not  say  she  would  never 
return  to  Glengariff?  When  she  had  properly 
let  people  see  she  had  a  spirit  of  her  own,  and 
could  resent  the  way  she  was  treated — as 
she  had  a  perfect  right,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Glengariff. 

"  Oh,  no  !  Emily  did  not  say  she  would 
never  return  to  GlengarifF ;  and  I  think  if  she 
were  let  alone  a  bit  in  her  obstinacy,  she 
would  come  round  much  sooner.  That  is  the 
way  I  should  do  if  I  were  Lady  Glengariff. 
Some  people  only  get  haughtier  and  more 
insolent  the  kinder  and  more  considerately 
they  are  behaved  to  by  other  people.  A  beggar 
on  horseback  is  bad  enough ;  but  when  you 
hold  him  the  stirrup  to  mount,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  he  gives  you  a  kick. — Dear  aunt,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  a  scene.  I  am  not  a  bit  the  worse, 
I  think,  except  that  I  am  wet  through,  skin 
and  all;  and  Lord  Glengariff  (this  gentleman  is 
Lord  Glengariff)  has  most  kindly  offered  to 
let  me  go  up  to  the  castle,  and  dry  myself  at 
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the  housekeeper's  fire,  after,  I  am  sure,  saving 
my  life — for  none  of  you  would  have  been  of 
the  slightest  service." 

"  Don't  say  that  of  me,  Miss  Graham,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Fauntleroy,  who  had  now  arrived. 
"I,  at  all  events,  intended  to  die  with  you; 
for  though  I  cannot  swim,  I  was  stripping  off 
my  coat  to  plunge  in  after  you  to  the  bottom, 
when " 

"  When  my  Lord  GlengarhT,  who  can  swim 
— which  rather  diminishes  his  merit,  of  course 
— plunged  in  with  his  coat  on,  and  saved  me  ! 
Well,  all  you  go  on  to  the  cascade  and  the 
picnic,  and  if  I  possibly  can  I  will  join  you 
very  soon.  At  present  I  do  feel  very  cold — all 
of  a  shiver !  Uncle,  do  you  think  I  shall  have 
a  fever  ?" 

Dr.  Bucktrout  looked  at  his  niece,  as  much 
as  to  say  that  it  entirely  depended  on  her  own 
will  and  pleasure ;  but  only  ejaculated,  "  I 
hope  not,  my  dear !"  and  felt  her  pulse. 

"  Hang  the  picnic  !  Let  me  help  take  you  up 
to  the  castle,  Miss  Graham,"  said  Mr.  Faunt- 
leroy, for  whom  the  walls  of  a  castle,  or  any 
other  place  of  stately  abode,  always  had  a  mag- 
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netic  power.  What  inconveniences  of  lodging 
— what  scorns  of  high-born  hostesses — what  fag 
of  mind  to  achieve  the  witty  and  the  amusing 
(and  Mr.  Vivian  Fauntleroy  was  always  ex- 
pected to  be  funny,  wherever  he  was  invited) 
had  the  poor  man  undergone,  in  his  time,  to  be 
able  to  say  at  the  Dolce-Far-Niente  Club  after- 
wards, "  I  was  at  the  Earl  of  A.'s,  or  the  Duke 
of  X.'s,  the  other  day,  and  we  did  so  enjoy 
ourselves  !  The  selectest  thing  imaginable — 
hardly  anybody  else  invited  I" 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  Miss  Sparrowgrass  would 
miss  her  beau,  and  I  should  not  like  to  seem 
so  very  selfish  and  inconsiderate,  as  I  suppose 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  another  in  the 
place  to-day ;  and  besides,  my  brave  rescuer's 
support  is  that  to  be  most  depended  upon,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Madeleine,  turning  disdainfully 
away  to  the  young  earl  from  Mr.  Fauntleroy, 
who  for  the  last  few  days  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  pique  her  into  attention  to  himself  by 
affecting  to  transfer  his  admiration  and  homage 
to  the  eldest  Miss  Sparrowgrass — The  Miss, 
par  excellence,  as  he  called  her,  with  satirical 
emphasis,  sometimes,  to  any  of  the  younger 
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sisters,  when  out  of  hearing  of  their  senior,  to 
give  them  a  notion  that  he  thought  her  too 
old,  but  not  them,  in  case  he  should  think  it 
amusing  to  flirt  downwards  among  the  sisters. 
And  this  indeed  was  a  common  trick  with  him, 
by  which  he  prolonged  his  own  diversion  in 
families,  and  had  the  fun  not  unfrequently  to 
set  the  female  members  together  by  the  ears, 
in  a  style  that  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
the  gratification  of  his  vanity  and  lively  sense 
of  the  ridiculous. 

Luckily,  Miss  Sparrowgrass  did  not  overhear 
the  sarcasm,  though  she  now  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  Sparrowgrass  family,  in  an  apparent 
agony  of  affectionate  anxiety  and  condolence. 
"  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Graham,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  safe  !  I  thought  for  certain  you  were 
drowned, — and  it  made  me  so  wretched  !  1 
quite  screamed  ; — you  must  have  heard  me  as 
you  were  going  down.  I  couldn't  help  it,  I 
was  so  frightened,  though  it  did  no  good  of 
course.  And  poor  Sparrowgrass  !  You  would 
have  thought  he  was  iu  love  with  you  instead 
of  Lady  Clara  Fitzhaughtori — which  lie  is,  and 
mamma  quite  approves  of  it,  you  know  ; — lie 
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turned  so  white,  and  told  me  he  felt  quite  sea- 
sick, and  made  such  a  clutch  at  Dr.  Bucktrout's 
brandy-flask  the  moment  he  heard  you  were 
safe  !  And  your  beautiful  muslin  spoilt,  too, 
that  everybody  said  you  looked  so  charming 
in,  in  the  morning !  What  a  mercy,  still,  it 
was  not  your  pretty  magenta  silk,  with  the 
tremendous  lot  of  little  flounces — I  almost 
think  they  would  have  sunk  you — you  wore  the 
other  day  at  the  regatta  on  the  Upper  Lake  I" 
Such  were  the  congratulations  Miss  Graham 
received  after  her  rescue  from  death  by  drown- 
ing. And  they  were  sincere  and  well-meant 
in  the  way  of  the  world,  where  none  of  us  is 
perhaps  of  so  very  great  importance  when  we 
drop  out  of  it  as  some  of  us  would  fain  believe 
ourselves  while  we  are  in  it.  Though  I  don't 
say  exactly,  either,  that  the  picnic  would  have 
gone  on  if  Miss  Graham  had  been  actuals- 
submerged  so  long  as  to  cause  the  species  of 
asphyxia  which  learned  men  have  discovered 
to  be  produced  by  suffocation  in  the  water. 
That  would  have  been  too  strong1  even  for  a 
group  of  Killarney  tourists,  sinking  an  hotel 
companion  in  that  way  j — and  the  champagne 
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would  have  had  to  be  drunk  quietly  and 
mournfully  in  the  boats  returning  with  the 
body  ;  and  the  glittering  salmon  in  the  baskets 
would  have  had  to  be  cooked  at  home  in  the 
hotel  kitchen  instead  of  over  a  gipsy  fire  on  a 
mountain  side.  Society  has  a  decent  regard  for 
its  members,  and  exhibits  it  on  all  very  marked 
occasions  of  the  kind  in  a  manner  that  does 
the  highest  credit  to  its  good  feeling  and  sense 
of  propriety. 

On  the  whole,  Madeleine,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  stately  young  rescuer,  and  followed 
duteously  by  uncle  and  aunt  up  a  cleft  in  the 
hills,  fashioned  into  a  good  though  rather  steep 
road  to  the  castle  above,  had  the  additional 
consolation  of  thinking  that  she  left  the  general 
company  much  annoyed  at  her  absence.  More 
especially  as,  in  spite  of  some  broad  hints, 
Lord  Glengariff  extended  no  invitation  to  any 
one  else,  but  seemed  in  reality  lost  in  a  gloomy 
abstraction,  until  Madeleine,  renewing  her 
shiver,  begged  him  to  lead  on  at  once  to  the 
mansion,  as  she  felt  most  uncomfortably  chilled 
and  depressed.  Dripping  then  like  a  naiad 
and  merman,  the  twain  paired  up  on  the  path 
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to  Glengariff  Castle,  and  very  soon  arrived  on 
the  terrace  before  it. 

Fortune  still  continued  favourable  to  Made- 
leine at  this  conjuncture.  She  could  scarcely 
have  wished  herself  better  luck  than  befell  her 
in  the  fact  that,  precisely  when  she  reached 
this  elevation,  Mr.  Behringbright,  having 
lunched  with  Lady  GlengarhT,  was  doing 
himself  the  honour  of  escorting  her  ladyship 
on  the  very  brief  promenade  she  usually  took 
on  this  terrace  once  a  day,  listening  with  wary 
attention  to  her  alarmed  conjectures  on  the 
causes  of  Emily  Maughan's  prolonged  silence, 
without  daring  to  allude  to  his  own  conclusions 
on  the  subject.  But  the  dialogue  had  sent 
back  his  thoughts  to  Belfast,  and  revived  with 
such  distinctness  and  play  of  allurement  and 
beauty  the  image  of  Sir  Orange  Graham's 
daughter,  that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution, 
or  the  weakness,  of  crossing  to  Killarney,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  enchantress  had  arrived 
there,  as  soon  as  Lady  Glengariff  favoured  him 
with  a  dismissal.  And  now  what  strange  and 
mingled  welcome  and  unwelcome  vision  arose 
before  his   actual  gaze,  in  the  persons  of  this 
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youthful  pair  of  streaming  water-divinities 
emerging  on  the  castle  terrace  from  a  private 
gateway,  so  abruptly  from  the  deep  glen  below 
that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  must  have 
floated  up  direct  from  the  lake  into  which  the 
torrent  of  the  0 'Sullivan  Falls  discharged  itself 
by  that  course !  Certainly  Lord  GlengarifT 
was  a  fitting  representative  of  the  great 
O'Donoghue  of  the  Lakes  at  this  moment. 
But  could  it  really  be  Miss  Madeleine  Graham 
leaning  thus  familiarly  on  his  arm,  and  with 
her  light  muslin  garments  hanging  in  as 
graceful  welts  around  her  faultless  figure  as 
ever  sculptor  fashioned  on  his  decent  water- 
nymph  ? 

Mr.  Behringbright  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes  !  But,  in  truth,  people  ought  to  distrust 
those  organs  of  information  much  oftener  than 
the  common  saying  would  authorize  ;  for  what 
a  beam  of  joyful  recognition  suddenly  lighted 
up  in  Madeleine  Graham's  when,  in  her  turn, 
she  seemed  to  recognise  an  unexpected  and  most 
wished-for  apparition  in  him  ! 

"  You  here,  Mr.  Brownjohn?  Oh,  1  feared 
— I  thought,   I  mean — you   must    Long  since 
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have  left  Killarney, — never  seeing  or  hearing 
anything  about  you,  after  you  had  so  kindly 
promised  1"  she  exclaimed,  darting  her  glance 
upon  him,  and  pleased  to  see  how  he  paled 
and  quivered  at  the  stroke. 

"  Mr.  Brownjohn !"  exclaimed  Lord  Glen- 
gariif;  and  he  was  hastening  to  correct  the 
mistake,  if  the  subject  of  it  had  not  prevented 
him. 

"  Miss  Graham  knows  me,  in  Belfast,  as 
Miss  Mauglians  cousin,  my  lord,  as  I  did 
myself  the  honour  to  introduce  myself  in  Sir 
Orange  Graham's  family.  Miss  Graham  knows 
me  as  Mr.  Brownjohn,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  introduction  !" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Brownjohn ;  neither  mamma  nor 
I  can  ever  forget  how  kind  you  were  to  us 
in  crossing  the  Channel;  though  being  dear 
Emily's  cousin  gave  you  so  much  stronger  a 
claim  upon  any  return  we  could  make,  when 
we  found  that  you  were  so.  But  oh,  I  owe 
more  than  ever  I  can  possibly  dream  of  repaying 
to  your  noble  patron  here,  Lord  Glengariff, 
who  has  rescued  me,  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  from  a  watery  grave  !" 
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"  Nonsense,  Miss  Graham  !  Pray  don't  men- 
tion it.  I  never  ran  the  least  risk  of  my  life  ; 
I  can  swim  like  a  fish !"  said  Lord  GlengarifF, 
blushing  at  the  warmth  of  this  eulogiuin,  but 
considerably  perplexed  and  annoyed  by  what 
he  now  understood  of  the  pretended  relation- 
ship and  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Behringbright 
with  Emily  Maughan.  "  The  truth  is,  mamma/* 
he  added,  playfully,  in  explanation  to  his 
mother,  who  looked  much  surprised,  "  this 
young  lady  fell  accidentally  out  of  a  pleasure- 
boat  just  as  I  was  crossing  to  Killarney  in  ours, 
and  I  picked  her  out  of  the  water,  and  have 
brought  her  up  to  the  house  to  dry  her  clothes, 
and  prevent  her  taking  cold  on  her  return  with 
her  party." 

"  Every  attention  shall  be  paid  ....  Miss 
Graham,  I  think  you  say,  Ferdinand  ?"  ob- 
served Lady  Glengariff,  with  singular  coldness 
and  austerity  of  manner,  even  considering  her 
usually  haughty  and  reserved  demeanour  to 
strangers.  "  Mrs.  Macnab  will  see  to  it.  Nora, 
procure  Miss  Graham  a  change  of  clothes  from 
my  wardrobe,  and " 

"  Oh  no,  your  ladyship,  I  am  not  tall  enough, 
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and  I  do  feel  so  ill  and  chilly.  If  I  might 
just  go  to  a  bed  for  a  few  hours,  while  my  own 
clothes  dry !"  ejaculated  Madeleine,  shivering 
now  excessively. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Miss  Graham  seems  very 
ill !  Lady  Grlengariff,  for  goodness'  sake  let 
an  apartment  be  prepared  for  her  at  once !" 
said  Mr.  Behringbright,  rallying  from  his 
surprise  into  another  emotion  of  compassion 
and  alarm.  "  Dr.  Bucktrout,  don't  you  think 
it  much  the  best  ?" 

"  Much  the  best !"  echoed  that  gentleman, 
who  thought  he  perceived  an  intimation  to 
that  effect  in  his  principal's  eyes. 

It  was  so  decided.  Nora  Macnab,  summoned 
from  the  dining-room,  where  she  sat  seemingly 
quietly  at  work  knitting  woollen  stockings  for 
her  half-dozen  sons,  but  keeping  her  eyes  on 
her  unfortunate  mistress  in  her  promenade, 
undertook  to  convoy  the  young  lady  to  a  proper 
chamber.  And  thither  she  was  about  to  retire, 
attended  only  by  her  aunt,  Lord  GrlengarirT 
evidently  considering  he  had  accomplished  all 
that  could  be  expected  from  his  courtesy  as 
master  of  the  house.     She  went  at  first  with  a 
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firm  step,  as  if  lier  strength  had  quite  returned. 
But  on  a  sudden  Madeleine  wavered  in  her 
advance,  gave  an  imploring,  giddy  look  back 
on  the  group  she  was  leaving,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  touched  by  an  electric  shock  of  sym- 
pathy, had  not  sprung  forward  at  the  moment 
and  caught  her  round  the  waist,  and  supported 
her  in  both  his  arms  while  she  fainted  on  his 
breast !  At  least,  her  whole  frame  appeared 
to  lose  animation,  her  beautiful  head  sank  upon 
his  shoulder  in  the  most  approved  broken-lily 
attitude  ;  and  though  her  colour  did  not  change, 
as  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  remained  power- 
lessly  drooping  in  that  alarmed  embrace,  as 
Dr.  Bucktrout  immediately  certified  that  she 
was  insensible,  I  do  not  see  why  any  suspicion 
of  a  feint  rather  than  faint  should  arise  in 
the  innocent  minds  either  of  reader  or 
biographer  on  the  occasion. 

But  whatever  was  the  reality  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Behringbright  took  it  all  for  gospel,  and, 
almost  swooning  him  self  with  anxiety,  tender- 
ness, and  satisfaction  at  being  the  mortal  so 
blessed,  carried  the  beauteous,  exhausted  form 
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into  the  dining-room  opening  on  the  terrace, 
where  every  species  of  restorative  was  imme- 
diately called  for  and  applied.  With  the 
happiest  results  in  the  end, — thanks  as  well  to 
Dr.  Bucktrout's  skill,  who  held  the  pulse  and 
prescribed  the  general  treatment,  while  Mr. 
Behringbright  officiated  with  almost  laughable 
zeal  and  assiduity  as  principal  executant  of  the 
iEsculapian  decrees.  He  was  rewarded,  how- 
ever, poor  man,  by  the  exquisite  expression  of 
gratitude,  confidence,  and  affection  in  those 
beauteous  eyes,  when,  at  last,  they  reopened 
and  perceived  who  was  holding  Mrs.  Buck- 
trout's  vinaigrette  to  her  nostrils — whose  kind 
arm  propped  her  head  to  the  exact  elevation 
ordained  by  Dr.  Bucktrout  on  the  sofa. 

Of  course,  after  this  nervous  crisis,  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  transferring  the  lovely 
patient  to  any  other  place  of  quiet  and  repose 
than  she  had  found,  particularly  as  she  ex- 
pressed a  great  wish  to  remain  undisturbed 
where  she  was  until  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
freshed to  return  to  Killarney.  "For,"  she 
repeatedly  observed,  witli  a  species  of  wildness 
and  confusion  in  her  manner,  "  I  don't  want 
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to  remain  here,  dear  aunt !  It  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  me !  I  have  no  right,  no  claim, 
though  Mr.  Brownjohn  is  so  good  as  to  assure 
me  of  his  lordship's  permission.  Dear  Mr. 
Brownj  ohn,  how  very,  very  good  you  are  to 
me  !  How  good  you  all  are  ! — his  lordship  too, 
after  saving  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own !" 

Mr.  Brownjohn  was  secretly  touched  and 
nattered  with  the  notion  that  it  was  dread  of 
the  increasing  interest  the  poor  young  creature 
felt  in  her  casual  steamer  acquaintance  that 
induced  her  now  to  desire  to  leave  the  place 
he  inhabited.  At  the  same  time  he  was  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  exaggerated  estimate  she  seemed 
to  form  of  her  obligations  to  the  young  earl, 
and  otherwise  was  satisfied  with  the  notion  of 
her  removal  from  a  spot  where  so  many  persons 
knew  him  to  be  who  he  really  was.  It  was  so 
delicious  to  fancy  himself  liked  and  preferred 
for  himself !  So  did  his  waking  dream  lap  the 
millionnaire  in  elysium  ! 

The  general  result  was  that  Madeleine,  was 
left  in  the  dining-room,  on  her  sofa,  to  seek 
some  interval  of  repose,  attended  only  by  her 
aunt  and  Mrs.  Macnab.     Lad}-  GUengariff  pre> 
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vailed  upon  her  son  also  to  retire,  and  change 
his  wet  clothes.  Dr.  Bucktrout  had  lunch 
served  him  in  a  private  apartment,  awaiting 
news  of  his  niece  j  and  after  the  whole  singu- 
lar episode,  the  countess  and  Mr.  Behringbright 
found  themselves  once  more  promenading  the 
terrace,  and  discussing  the  circumstance.  The 
now  rekindled  elder  lover,  however,  was  not 
destined  in  the  first  instance  to  derive  much 
satisfaction  from  his  exchange  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  with  her  ladyship.  He  had  taken  the 
opportunity  at  once  to  inform  the  countess, 
that  the  object  of  her  hospitable  kindness  was 
a  daughter  of  the  highly  respectable  Belfast 
family  where  Emily  Maughan  had  found  an 
asylum,  and  to  express  his  interest  in  her  on 
that  account,  when  she  interrupted  him  with 
singular  vivacity — "  I  hope  you  feel  none  on 
your  own,  Mr.  Behringbright  ?  I  hope  not — 
and  for  your  sake  I" 

"For  my  sake,  my  dear  Lady  GrlengarifF? 
Pray  explain  yourself,"  he  replied,  rather  con- 
sciously, but  surprised  too. 

"You  will  be  vexed,  and  think  my  poor 
brain  has  gone  off  again  on  one  of  its  flights — 
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and  it  may  be  so,"  said  Lady  Glengariff,  pass- 
ing her  hand — a  common  gesture  with  her, 
and  with  other  persons  affected  with  her 
malady — over  her  brows.  "But  when  this 
young  girl  sank  into  your  arms,  I  saw  her 
glow  out  all  over  with  a  curious  phosphoric 

lustre,  like  a  tainted  fish  in  the  dark 

And  wherever  you  touched  her — your  hands, 
your  shoulder,  even  your  left  cheek — which 
was  once  close  to  hers — I  saw  you  crust  out 
also  with  the  same  sort  of  bright  leprosy  ! 
Depend  upon  it,  this  is  not  a  good  young 
woman  1  Believe  me  that  her  soul  is  corrupt, 
almost  to  that  degree  which  is  moral  death 
and  putridity,  and  that  you  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  the  contagion  in  approaching  her  I" 

"  What  a  dreadful,  what  a  horrible  notion, 
Lady  Glengariff!  Your  poor  head  must 
indeed  be  filled  with  horrors  to  imagine  this  ! 
If  there  be  any  light  about  Madeleine  Graham, 
it  is  the  light  of  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence  j 
and  these  appalling  fancies  convince  me,  more 
than  the  most  unfortunate  intervals  you  have 
suffered,  that  your  mind  is  radically  diseased  |M 
replied  Mr.  Behringbright,  with  strong  indig- 
17—2 
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nation,  even  in  his  accents,  and  with  a  bitter- 
ness of  expostulation  which,  remembering  a 
moment  after  whom  he  was  addressing,  he  as 
quickly  repented.  It  was,  however,  a  very 
dreadful  idea ;  and  observers  endowed  with 
Lady  GlengarifT's  tremendous  faculty — if  she 
really  possessed  it — are  not  to  be  envied  in 
this  world,  and  do  well  to  seclude  themselves 
from  general  society. 

The  topic  was  painful  to  both  parties,  and 
was  then  dropped.  But  it  was  destined  to  be 
an  eventful  morning:  and  hardly  had  Lady 
Glengariff  heard,  with  considerable  puzzle  and 
scrutiny,  Mr.  Behringbright's  request  that  he 
might  always  be  addressed  as  Mr.  Brownjohn 
before  Miss  Graham,  having  introduced  him- 
self by  that  name  in  the  family  of  Emily 
Maughan's  protectors,  ere  Lord  Glengariff 
made  an  abrupt  and  exceedingly  startling  re- 
appearance on  the  scene.  He  looked  as  pale 
as  his  own  wraith,  and  held  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand,  which  quivered  so  that  the  nervous 
shake  of  the  paper  plainly  revealed  his  tremor. 
This  he  handed,  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word,  to  his  mother.     Nor  did  he  speak 
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to  Mr.  Behringbright,  from  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  he  tnrned  with  a  strange  expression 
of  countenance,  and,  folding  his  arms,  walked 
away  to  the  battlemented  edging  of  the  terrace 
over  the  rocks  on  which  the  castle  was  based. 

Lady  Grlengariff  took  the  communication 
with  eagerness.  She  recognised  the  hand- 
writing of  Emily  Maughan. 

In  reality,  it  had  happened  with  this  letter  as 
it  often  happens  in  such  affairs.  The  watched 
pot  never  boils.  What  we  expect  with  anxiety, 
look  for  at  every  turning,  comes  after  all,  in 
general,  unexpectedly — very  seldom  indeed  to 
the  hour  and  instant  of  our  expectation. 
This  was  the  only  day  for  the  last  ten  that 
Lord  Glengariif  had  not  presented  himself  in 
person  for  the  desired  reply  from  Emily  at  the 
Killarney  post-office ;  and  now  it  had  come 
to  him,  when,  for  a  short  time,  he  had  almost 
forgotten  to  expect  it,  in  the  regular  course  of 
delivery  at  the  castle  from  that  town. 

But  the  contents  of  that  long-expected  des- 
patch! Nothing  good  seemed  implied  in  the 
young  lover's  aghast  and  pallid  aspeet,  in  his 
abrupt  gestures  and  sullen  withdrawal.     But 
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when  the  countess  had  perused  the  letter  with 
dazzled  and  staring  orbs,  she  instinctively 
hurried  to  his  side,  as  he  stood,  with  his 
moodily-folded  arms,  frowning  down  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  of  the  Glengariif  crags  at  the 
white  stream  of  silver  in  the  ravine  below, 
that  marked  the  descent  of  the  O'Sullivan 
cataract. 

"  My  son  !  my  dear  son  !  think  no  more 
of  her  !  She  prefers  another — she  avows  it  ! 
Eemember  only  what  is  due  to  the  nobility 
of  your  birth,  to  the  honour  and  pride  of  a 
man  and  a  gentleman  !  Dismiss  her  for  ever 
from  your  thoughts !" 

And  so  saying,  Lady  Glengariff  attempted 
soothingly  to  embrace  her  son  ;  but  he  repulsed 
her  with  an  unwonted  harshness — or  at  least 
withdrew  himself  from  the  maternal  pressure. 

"  ISTo,  mother,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  husky 
with  emotion  ;  "  you  are  the  cause  of  the 
misery  to  which  the  remainder  of  my  life 
must  be  abandoned.  Do  not  mock  me  with 
this  pretended  kindness  I" 

"  You  hear  my  son,  Mr.  Behringbright  ! 
But    tell  me   in   what   way   can   I   be   held 
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accountable  for  the  contents  of  this  unhappy 
letter  ?"  said  Lady  Glengariff,  extending  the 
epistle  to  the  family  friend,  who,  alarmed  by 
what  he  witnessed,  had  also  drawn  near. 

"  Mr.  Behringbright  probably  knows  some 
one  who  is  much  more  responsible  than  your 
ladyship  in  the  matter  !"  resumed  the  young 
man,  with  extreme  bitterness. 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  implied  accusation, 
though  he  felt  it,  Mr.  Behringbright  took  the 
offered  paper,  and  read  what  greatly  surprised 
as  well  as  greatly  pained  him.  He  had  not 
expected,  from  a  young  woman  of  so  much 
modesty  and  gentleness  of  character,  so  plain 
and  almost  defyingly  resolute  an  avowal  of  an 
attachment  for  another,  to  the  man  who  had 
placed  his  young  heart  so  unreservedly  at  her 
disposal,  as  he  now  found  in  Emily  Maughan's 
reply  to  Lord  Glengariff's  renewed  and  most 
passionate  proffer  of  marriage,  backed  by  his 
mother's  assent  and  invitation ! 

Madeleine's  insidious  forged  postscript  had 
produced  its  full  effect  upon  the  intended 
victim.  Her  mind,  already  in  a  state  of  intense 
torture  and  irritation,  was  stung  to  a  real  mad- 
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ness  of  disdain  and  grief  by  the  conviction  it 
forced  upon  her,  that  her  unretumed  love  for 
Mr.  Behringbright  was  not  only  known  to  him, 
but  betrayed  by  him  in  the  very  wantonness 
of  cruel  power  and  scorn.  What  else  could 
Emily  Maughan  imagine  was  meant  by  the 
intimation  that  the  countess  was  aware  she 
preferred  another  to  her  son  ?  Who  else  could 
she  believe  to  have  divined  and  divulged  the 
secret  but  Mr.  Behringbright  ?  He  it  must 
be  who  had  offered  her  up  a  sacrifice  to  his 
own  vanity ;  or  possibly  merely  with  a  view  to 
get  rid  of  a  troublesome  responsibility,  and 
rescue  his  ward  from  a  union  with  a  person 
whom  he  himself  (doubtless)  so  ineffably  de- 
spised ! 

Emily's  letter  reflected  the  anguished  and 
irritable  state  of  her  feelings  on  this  consum- 
mation of  her  misfortunes.  Suffering  is  nearly 
always  unjust,  and  some  strange  principle  in 
the  human  mind  would  seem  to  render  it  in 
some  degree  pleasant  to  us  to  make  others 
share  the  ills  we  experience.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  row  of  persons  in  the  toothache  would 
be  much  consolation  to  each  other ;  but  it  is 
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different,  apparently,  in  moral  affliction;  and  one 
would  say  that,  although  she  permitted  herself 
no  other  revenge  on  the  mother,  Emily  had 
found  a  bitter  alleviation  for  her  own  misery 
in  heaping  up  that  of  the  son.  It  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  no  refusal  could  be  more 
heartrendingly  explicit — no  statement  of  pre- 
ference for  another  could  be  expressed  with 
more  unmistakable  resolve  and  precision — than 
in  this  fatal  and  decisive  epistle.  Lord  Glen- 
gariff  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  fate  of 
his  first  and,  as  he  believed  it,  only  love  was 
sealed ! 

In  all  other  respects,  Emily  had  more  than 
observed  the  supposed  injunctions  and  en- 
treaties of  the  false  postscript.  She  made  no 
allusion  to  having  received  them,  but  desired 
in  conclusion,  with  extreme  coldness,  to  have 
her  respectful  acknowledgments  of  her  lady- 
ship's condescension  and  kindness  duly  pre- 
sented, with  her  regrets  that  she  could  not 
avail  herself  of  her  kind  recall  and  generous 
proffers. 

The  only  sort  of  explicitness  in  which  Emily 
failed  was  precisely  the  one  that  would  huvc 
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been  disadvantageous  to  the  plans  of  her  secret 
foe.  She  gave  no  sign  that  she  knew  or  sus- 
pected that  this  preferred  "  other"  was  Mr. 
Behringbright.  She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  acknowledge  her  feeling  of  his  unkind  and 
unhandsome  conduct  towards  her  in  this  in- 
stance by  doing  so ;  not  to  mention  the 
powerful  restraints  of  female  pride,  and  the 
indignation  of  a  pureminded  woman,  who  be- 
lieves that  her  innermost  sentiments  have  been 
profaned  by  the  cruel  boasts  of  a  traitor. 

Lord  GrlengarifF  himself  needed  no  inter- 
preter of  the  reticence.  "  She  gives  a  very 
good  reason,  does  she  not,  for  refusal,  Mr. 
Behringbright  ?  "  he  observed,  bitterly,  when 
that  gentleman,  having  finished  his  perusal, 
looked  inquiringly  towards  him.  "  She  loves 
another! — and  who  can  that  other  be,  do  you 
think  now,  Mr.  Behringbright  ?  " 

Mr.  Behringbright  felt  that  he  couldno  longer 
stand  this  sort  of  thing ;  that  he  really  ought 
not,  considering  that  he  had  only  to  pronounce 
a  word  to  exonerate  himself  from  an  unjust 
and,  he  began  now  almost  to  feel  it,  dishonour- 
ing  and  degrading   suspicion.     Moreover,    it 
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occurred  to  him  that,  since  the  blow  was  struck, 
it  would  be  better  to  make  it  a  decisive  one, 
mortal  to  hope,  than  to  haggle  on  with  a  series 
of  lesser  wounds,  under  which  the  victim  could 
only  slowly  and  with  protracted  suffering 
bleed  to  death. 

"  Well,  I  do  think  I  know  who  that  other 
is,  Lord  Glengariff,"  he  replied,  sedately,  on 
these  considerations  ;  "  and  I  should  say  you 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  reality  and  hopelessness 
of  Emily  Maughan's  preference  for  another, 
when  I  tell  you  it  is  not  the  rich  Behringbright, 
whose  pretensions  to  external  rivalry  you  might 
justly  hold  in  doubt  and  contempt,  but  a 
penniless  young  French  adventurer,  who  seems 
endowed  with  the  kind  of  exterior  women 
admire,  whom  she  prefers  to  you  and  all  man- 
kind besides  ! — The  very  man,  in  short,  whom 
you  nearly  threw  into  the  pit  at  the  Belfast 
Theatre ;  which  is,  in  all  probability,  one  of 
the  reasons  of  the  extreme  hardness  and  insen- 
sibility to  the  pain  she  inflicts  visible  in  every 
line  of  this  epistle. 

Lord  Glengariff  stared,  as  if  stupefied  for  a 
moment,  at  the  speaker. 
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"How  do  you  know  this  for  certain? — 
how  do  you  know  it  ?  Good  Heaven  1  is  this 
the  explanation  of  all  your  lugubrious  hints 
and  warnings  ?  Why  did  you  not  speak  out 
at  once  ?  Why  need  you  have  prolonged  my 
misery  so  ineffably  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  have  believed  me  on  my 
unsupported  statements.  It  is  the  explana- 
tion of  my  attempts  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
baseless  quality  of  your  expectations.  But  to 
declare  by  what  means  I  became  possessed  of 
a  secret  which  was  confided  to  me  under  pro- 
mise of  preserving  it  one/'  Mr.  Behringbright 
concluded,  reflecting  how  uncomfortable  it 
would  be  for  Miss  Graham  to  be  brought  into 
the  affair  while  under  that  roof,  "  you  must 
excuse  me,  Lord  Glengariff !  And,  indeed,  I 
may  say  that  nothing  but  the  confirmation 
offered  by  the  refusal  you  have  received  satis- 
fies me  that  I  have  been  truly  informed,  and 
that  Emily  Maughan  preserves  at  least  so  much 
of  the  natural  goodness  and  magnanimity  of 
her  character  as  to  persevere  in  the  senseless 
preference  she  has  formed  for  a  contemptible, 
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swaggering  fop,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  allure- 
ments offered  in  your  alliance  !  " 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  is  in  the  right,"  said 
Lord  Glengariff ;  then,  with  a  smile,  that  pro- 
bably concealed  a  much  sharper  agony  than 
tears  could  have  expressed :  "  She  is  in  the 
right,  and  you  are  in  the  right,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright — and  my  mother  was  in  the  right  1 
But  nothing  but  her  preference  for  ...  a  tea- 
grocer's  lad,  do  you  say  the  fellow  is  ? — could 
have  set  me  all  right  again,  too  !  Henceforth 
I  shant  trouble  much  more  about  these  an^el- 
seeming  persons  ;  I  shall  take  up  with  mere 
mortals,  and  amuse  myself  accordingly.  And, 
apropos,  that  sort  of  charming  creature — 
which,  after  all,  are  the  only  sort  people  who 
feel  they  shant  live  for  ever  themselves  ought 

to   go    a-gadding   after You    remember 

how  that  poor  Tithonus  was  served,  that 
couldn't  die  and  was  always  old,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stupid  goddess  in  love  with 
him  asking  immortality  for  him,  and  forget- 
ting to  ask  to  keep  him  as  young  as  ever  for 
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ever What    am    I   talking     about  ?  —  I 

wonder,  I  say,  how  that  delightful  Miss 
Graham  is  getting  on  by  this  time  ? — Mother, 
shall  we  go  and  inquire  ?  " 

Mr.  Behringbright  did  not  like  this  flighty 
turn  in  the  tune  at  all;  but  what  could  he 
say?  Nothing — although  he  felt  so  much 
annoyed  and  offended  that  he  remained 
behind;  while  the  countess,  rejoiced  to  find 
her  son  take  the  affair  so  much  more  lightly 
than  she  had  thought  probable,  proceeded  on 
the  errand  with  him.  Mr.  Behringbright, 
however,  learned  very  shortly  after,  with  a 
different  species  of  concern,  that  Dr.  Bucktrout 
pronounced  his  niece  excessively  feverish  and 
excited,  and  had  begged  it  as  a  favour — which 
could  not  possibly,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  refused — that  she  might  be  allowed  a  bed 
for  the  night  in  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ARMIDA  IN  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

Miss  Graham,  I  am  happy  to  report,  was 
much  better  on  the  following  day.  .  She  was 
even  able  to  join  the  family  dinner-party,  and 
spend  the  evening  with  Lady  GlengarifF  and 
her  son,  when  she  was  additionally  favoured 
by  a  special  invitation  from  the  countess 
to  remain  at  the  castle  for  another  day, 
or  even  two  or  three — until,  in  short,  her 
strength  and  nerves  were  completely  restored 
from  the  shock  of  the  immersion  she  had 
suffered.  And  this  was  the  kinder  on  her 
ladyship's  part,  since — as  has  been  seen — she 
had  taken  no  very  particular  fancy  herself  to 
the  youthful  visitant.  But  her  son  had  made 
it  his  business  to  request  her  to  exhibit  this 
mark  of  civility ;  and  Lady  Glengariff  was 
but  too  glad  to  do  anything  that  seemed  likely 
to  soothe  and  divert  his  mind.     And  it  ap- 
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peared,  from  the  attentions  lie  paid  Miss 
Graham,  that  she  interested  him. 

Not  that  Lady  Glengariff  wished  or  appre- 
hended that  these  would  prove  more  than  the 
promptings  of  a  momentary  caprice.  It  ap- 
peared, indeed,  impossible  to  her,  that  a  young 
man  who  had  loved  Emily  Maughan,  and  with 
such  passion  and  devotion,  could,  by  any 
species  of  imaginative  fascination,  be  induced 
to  transfer  his  affection  to  a  girl  who  was  in 
almost  all  respects  her  exact  opposite  j — dark 
hair,  dark  eyes,  a  rich  and  glowing  complexion, 
a  manner  sparkling  with  coquetry  and  allure- 
ment ;  nothing  at  all  of  the  repose  and  virgin 
womanliness  of  withdrawal  which  constituted 
the  main  charm  and  loveliness  of  Emily's 
demeanour,  and  matched  well  with  her  fair 
and  maidenly  presence  and  person. 

The  opinion  did  not,  however,  seem  so  ex- 
tremely well  founded  to  Mr.  Behringbright, 
who,  searching  into  his  man's  heart,  almost 
believed  he  found  there  that  a  passion  dis- 
appointed in  its  object  turns  with  impatience 
and  disgust  from  the  mockery  of  a  repetition  of 
its  lost  illusions,  or  only  seeks  their  renewal 
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under  forms  and  conditions  disassociated  from 
the  original  cheats.  Men's  first  and  second 
wives,  for  example — to  select  from  those 
greatest  of  all  disappointments  achieved  in 
success — I  think  I  have  observed,  seldom 
exhibit  any  marked  resemblance,  either  of  per- 
son or  character.  And  though  a  rejected 
lover's  case  be  in  some  respects  about  the 
reverse  of  an  inconsolable  widower's,  still  there 
are  points  in  common  that  Mr.  Behringb right 
appreciated,  and  which  drove  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  safety  in  the  fact 
that  Madeleine  Graham  and  Emily  Maughan 
were  young  women  very  like  reverses  of  each 
other  in  almost  every  mental  and  corporeal 
attribute. 

What  increased  Mr.  Behringbright's  an- 
noyance and  apprehensions  in  the  affair  was, 
that  he  was  not  present  at  the  dinner  Miss 
Graham  was  enabled  to  partake  of  on  declaring 
her  convalescence,  and  consequently  knew  not 
exactly  how  things  went  on  at  it.  Lord 
GlengariiT  himself  satirically  pointed  out  to 
him,  that  the  young  lady  would  be  much  sur- 
prised if  she  found  a  person  in  the  rank  it  had 
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pleased  him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Graham  family, — who  seemed  to  have  only 
come  on  an  errand  from  his  master  to  a  noble- 
man's residence, — placed  at  the  table,  and 
treated  on  an  equality  with  the  family  and 
their  guests.  George  Cocker  could  not  deny 
the  incongruity ; — nay,  anxious  more  than 
ever  to  sustain  his  incognito,  he  had  resolved 
to  excuse  himself  on  this  very  ground  when 
the  occasion  should  arise.  But  Lord  Glen- 
gariff's  anticipation  and  seeming  urgency  in 
the  matter  greatly  annoyed  and  disquieted 
him. 

His  absence  from  the  party,  however  (the 
reasons  of  which  it  is  probable  Madeleine 
perfectly  divined),  contributed  to  a  result  that 
relieved  him.  He  learned  from  Mr.  Molloy, 
the  house-steward,  that  a  carriage  had 
been  ordered  for  the  evening,  to  convey  the 
"drowned  young  lady"  home  to  her  hotel, 
and  that  she  had  declined  the  countess's  invi- 
tation to  remain  as  much  longer  as  she  could 
make  it  convenient  at  the  castle — "  And 
though  my  lord  himself  asked  it  as  the  biggest 
favour  in  life,"  the  puzzled  official  added. 
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The  truth  is,  Madeleine  Graham,  acting 
under  the  light  of  her  own  clear  intellectuals 
and  full  private  information  on  the  subject, 
was  not  for  a  moment  the  dupe  of  the  young 
lord's  sudden  outbreak  of  gallantry  towards 
her.  Else  she  might  have  fallen  into  a  great 
error  ;  and,  stimulated  besides  by  her  natural 
spirit  of  coquetry,  might  have  entered  on  the 
perilous  process  of  making  herself  a  seat 
between  two  stools. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  she 
would  have  preferred  Lord  GrlengarifF  to  Mr. 
Behringbright,  in  himself.  He  was  by  far  the 
handsomer  and  younger  man — ranked  higher 
in  society,  although  Madeleine  did  not  value 
rank  at  much.  Indeed,  no  philosopher  of  the 
most  republican  school  did  ever,  it  is  likely, 
cherish  so  real  and  genuine  a  contempt  for  the 
prejudices  of  society,  as  regarded  such  mere 
external  and  adventitious  claims  to  distinction. 
And  Lord  Glengariff  was  of  very  competent 
revenue,  though  not  by  any  means  so  rich  as 
the  elder  candidate  for  favour.  But  with  all 
these  pleas  in  his  lordship's  behalf,  there  was 
one  great  and  saving   drawback.      Madeleine 
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was  thoroughly  in  the  secret  of  that  affectation 
of  a  sudden  fascination  and  enthralment  feigned 
by  Lord  Glengariff,  and  knew  that  it  was 
merely  a  reaction  of  despair  and  disdain  at  the 
treatment  he  must  by  this  time  have  sustained 
from  Emily  Maughan ;  for  she  calculated  to 
an  hour  when  the  reply  would  arrive  at  Glen- 
gariff, and  the  quotient  had  been  one  of  her 
motives  to  resolve  to  place  herself  there,  in 
readiness  to  watch  over  the  emergency,  at  the 
particular  time  she  did.  Her  expressions  to 
her  deliverer  on  the  subject  were  part  of  the 
plan.  No  considerations  sufficed  now  to  turn 
her  from  the  precipitous  steps  in  point  of  fact 
forced  upon  her  by  her  audacious  original  act 
of  treason  against  Emily  Maughan. 

She  built  no  hopes,  therefore,  on  Lord  Glen- 
gariff's  proceedings,  nor  dreamed  of  changing 
her  course  of  action  on  so  fitful  and  unsub- 
stantial a  gale  of  opportunity.  Contrariwise, 
the  overacted  and  delusive  scorn  of  the  pre- 
tence only  increased  her  irritation  against  its 
prompting  cause.  And  this — since  she  had 
injured  Emily  Maughan  so  deeply  and  peril- 
ously— was    last  deepening  into   as    strong   a 
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feeling  of  hatred  and  dread  as  a  bosom  all 
whose  impulses  began  and  ended  in  self  could 
be  supposed  capable  of.  But,  in  truth,  the 
men  and  women  who  are  thoroughly  of  our 
and  their  age  neither  love  nor  hate  to  any  ex- 
traordinary excess,  but  make  their  feelings  of 
all  kinds  subordinate  exclusively  to  their 
interests.  Madeleine  perceived  a  means  to 
advance  her  own  ends  in  Lord  Grlengariff's 
move,  but  otherwise  it  did  not  much  distract 
her  attention.  Even  to  annoy  Emily  with  the 
notion  of  her  rejected  lover's  speedy  forgetting 
and  transfer  of  affection  —  which  was  most 
likely  his  lordship's  fevered,  pettish  motive — 
had  only  a  slight  and  occasional  attraction  for 
her. 

Thus,  on  full  deliberation,  Madeleine  deter- 
mined to  declare  herself  convalescent  on  the 
next  morning  after  the  accident.  What  use 
was  there,  in  the  first  place,  to  lie  in  bed  in  a 
remote  chamber  in  an  old  castle,  attended  by 
an  old  woman,  and  occasionally  visited  in  state 
by  a  countess  whose  son  she  did  not  intend 
to  marry,  and  who  might  ask  inconvenient 
questions?  —  for    Madeleine    never    liked    to 
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hazard  more  falsehood  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  purposes.  No  one  else  was 
likely  to  enter  a  young  lady's  sick-room.  The 
purpose  of  her  visit  to  the  castle  seemed  ac- 
complished, if  there  was  any  credit  to  be  placed 
in  Mr.  Behringbright's  enamoured  looks — in 
the  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Brownjoltn 
asked,  hour  by  hour,  after  her  progress  towards 
recovery  !  If  there  was  any  use  in  exhibiting 
the  languid,  interesting  airs  of  an  invalid,  that 
could  be  done.  "Wherever  she  now  retired, 
Armida  felt  she  should  be  followed.  At  the 
same  time  she  could  give  a  signal  proof  how 
little  the  homage  with  which  she  was  treated 
by  the  master  of  GrlengarifT  Castle  had  tempta- 
tion for  so  true  and  generous  a  soul !  She  had, 
therefore,  the  sagacity  and  firmness  to  refuse 
the  very  kind  invitation  of  the  countess  to 
remain  until  her  strength  was  quite  restored, 
which  was  pressingly  seconded  by  her  son. 
"  A  million,  million  thanks,  dear  Lady  Grlen- 
garifT, and  my  Lord !"  she  said,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  of  gratitude  as  she  refused,  in  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Molloy  and  Nora  Macnab. 
"  But,  in  spite  of  all  your  goodness,  I  do  not 
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feel  at  home  in  great  mansions,  among  persons 
so  superior  in  rank  to  myself.  I  need  rest  and 
quiet  above  all  things,  and  I  shall  find  them 
best  at  the  hotel  where  we  are  staying.  Uncle 
himself  recommended  it,  who  saw  how  much 
better  I  was  when  he  left  me  last  night  to  tell 
them  not  to  be  alarmed  at  Prospect  Palace. 
Dear  aunt  is  quite  frightened  and  unhappy  at 
the  idea  of  mamma  and  papa  hearing  of  the 
accident.  Only,  before  I  wTent,  I  should  like  to 
thank  that  kind  Mr.  Brownjohn  for  the 
extreme  care  and  goodness  aunt  says  he 
showed  for  me  when  I  was  so  ill  yesterday — 
unless  he  has  started  for  London  again — 
has  he  ?" 

No  :  Mr.  Brownjohn  was  still  at  Glengariff, 
having  only  just  ascertained  that  his  business 
there  must  be  a  failure. 

"  Your  devoted  governess,  Miss  Emily  Mau- 
ghan — Mr.  Brownjohn's  cousin — refuses  to 
return  to  us,"  said  Lady  Glengariff,  with  a 
spasmodic  smile. 

"  I  was  afraid  so — afraid  for  dear  Emily's 
own  sake.  But  people  who  have  sweethearts 
—  especially   we   stupid   young   girls  —  don't 
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like  to  leave  the  places  where  they  live,"  said 
Madeleine,  quite  artlessly. 

The  countess  looked  at  her  son  with  a 
mixture  of  indignation  in  her  compassion ; 
who  started  up  and  exclaimed — 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Graham  !  If  you  will  go,  I 
will  be  your  attendant  cavalier  back  to  your 
uncle's  charge  !  You  very  pretty  young  ladies 
require  looking  after !"  and  then  he  burst  into 
a  discordant,  apparently  causeless  laugh,  and 
was  silent  for  a  good  time  after. 

That  same  evening,  accordingly,  Miss 
Graham,  persisting  in  her  arrangement,  left 
G-lengarifF,  in  the  family  carriage,  for  Prospect 
Palace,  Killarney,  under  the  young  earl's 
convoy ;  not,  however,  until  she  had  seen  and 
most  cordially  thanked  Mr.  Broinijohn  for  all 
his  goodness  to  her — that  gentleman  being 
informed  of  her  particular  wish  to  do  so  by 
Mr.  Molloy. 

He  came — a  good  deal  embarrassed,  and 
pleased,  and  vexed,  almost  equally,  to  find  she 
was  quitting  such  a  dangerous  society,  in  it ! 
—to  the  castle  gate,  where  Lord  GTlengariff 
awaited  to  hand  her  into  the  vehicle.     He  was 
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a  witness  of  her  really  earnest  entreaty  to  be 
allowed  to  dispense  with  the  needless  trouble 
his  lordship  was  giving  himself  in  escorting 
her  back,  and  had  even  the  happiness  to  hear 
her  say,  "  If  any  one  is  necessary,  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Broivnjohti  will  kindly  go  with  me  !"  And 
this  expression  was  accompanied  with  a  look, 
almost  of  entreaty,  that  went  to  his  heart,  and 
compelled  him  to  say, —  '    . 

"  His  lordship  desires  the  honour,  Miss 
Graham ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  see  you  again  if 
you  remain  any  longer  on  the  lakes.  I  intend 
a  pedestrian  tour  of  a  few  days  among  them/' 

What  a  bright  expression  of  assent  shone  up 
over  the  enchantress's  features  as  she  replied, 
"  Oh,  how  glad  you  make  me  !  We  are  not 
going  yet.  We  have  seen  nothing  yet — almost 
— and  my  uncle  has  not  half  tired  of  his  fishing  1" 

Mr.  Behringbright  was  a  doomed  man 
from  that  hour — and  he  knew  it. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Lord  Glengariff 's 
absence  from  the  castle,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  appeared  most  unusually  long  to  his  guest  ; 
but,  in  reality,  he  did  not  return  till  late  in  the 
evening — hours    after   he   easily   might   have 
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made  his  reappearance.  He  found  Mr. 
Behringbright  sitting  up  for  him,  trying  hard 
to  make  believe  he  was  reading  a  book,  which 
was  certainly  open  in  his  hands, — "  The  CoL- 
legians"  of  poor  Gerald  Griffin ;  which,  like 
most  works  of  original  genius,  was  so  little 
appreciated  in  that  form  that  a  bustling 
charlatan  almost  carried  off  the  honours  of  the 
invention,  and  a  consequent  fortune,  before 
its  real  author  was  well  cold  in  his  neglected 
grave — under  the  takingly  incomprehensible 
rechristening  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn." 

"  Waiting  for  me,  Mr.  Behringbright?"  said 
Lord  GlengarifY,  with  a  caustic  smile.  "  That 
fascinating  young  creature  ! — I  really  could  not 
tear  myself  away  from  her  society  before  it 
became  almost  rudely  late — and  Dr.  Bucktrout 
would  have  me  stay  supper  with  them.  He's 
a  jolly  old  fellow  in  his  way,  and  would  drink 
our  three  lakes  dry  if  they  were  milk  punch ! 
I  shall  be  often  over  in  Killarney  now ;  becau>e 
'  I've  nothing  else  to  do,'  as  the  song  says." 

"  And  /  am  going  to  make  Killarney  my 
head  quarters  for  a  few  days'  wanderings," 
replied  Mr.  Behringbright,  as  carelessly  as  he 
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could  manage  it ;  "  and  then  I  shall  go  home. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  how  quietly  and  like  a 
sensible  young  fellow  you  take  that  absurd 
girl's  refusal,  Ferdinand;  and  I  feel  I  can 
comfortably  leave  you  to  your  mother's  consola- 
tions. I  have  explained  to  her  that  my  affairs 
no  longer  allow  me  to  remain  away — have 
taken  my  farewell  of  her — and  did  not  betake 
myself  to  bed  till  you  came  home,  in  order  to 
do  the  same  to  you,  because  I  shall  be  off  very 
early  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh,  you  are  going  to  stay  a  few  days  at 
Killarney,  are  you,  Mr.  Behringbright?"  re- 
turned the  young  earl,  with  a  somewhat  lurid 
expression  rising  in  his  features.  "  Good — 
very  good !  You  will  then  be  a  witness 
how  very  sensibly  I  mean  to  behave  myself 
on  this  occasion.  Moore  recommends  it,  you 
know, — 

1  When  we  are  far  from  the  lips  that  we  love, 
We  have  but  to  make  love  to  the  lips  we  are  near  P 

I  shall  amuse  myself — but  not  in  the  mad  way 
I  went  on  at  Belfast — like  a  steady,  old,  know- 
ing sinner  you  know,  on  the  sly  ! — no  parade  and 
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noise.  You  don't  quite  understand  me  now,  I 
dare  say;  but  you  will  before  we  have  done 
witb  eacli  other !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  did  not  understand; — 
how  should  he  ? — at  least  he  said  he  did  not, 
though  he  coloured  rather  vehemently.  "  How- 
ever, it  don't  matter,"  he  concluded,  taking  up 
his  bed-candle.  "  I  suppose  Dr.  Bucktrqut's 
punch  has  been  good — particularly  strong,  at 
all  events  !  I  wish  you  a  good-night,  Grlen- 
gariff,  and  no  headache  in  the  morning." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  earl,  drily. 
"  You  are  always  very  good  to  me,  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright ;  the  only  misfortune  is,  that  I  have 
taken  a  fancy  you  are  not  quite  such  a  saint  as 
you  give  yourself  out  to  be  at  present !  Didn't 
they  say  you  spent  a  little  fortune  on  that 
Incognita,  and  amused  yourself  by  making  her 
the  jest  of  the  town?  And  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  your  going  to  Killarney  now,  incog., 
after  this  splendid  girl  ?" 

"  I  conceive  that  I  owe  no  account  to  you, 
at  least,  Lord  GlengarirT!"  said  Mr.  Behring- 
bright, with  indignation. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  haven't  you  read  in 
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at  least  a  hundred  romances  that  when  a  young 
fellow  saves  a  girl's  life,  he  always  falls  in  love 
with  her  afterwards,  and  protects  her  against 
everybody  else  that  wants  to  devour  her  ?" 

"Good  night,  Lord  Glengariff!  You  rave 
as  usual ;  but  I  hope  the  morning  will  see  you 
restored  to  your  sober  senses  !" 

So  saying,  the  ex-guardian  arose,  and  left 
the  apartment  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 

"  All  very  fine  !"  mused  Lord  Glengariff,  left 
alone.  "  But  111  watch  the  old  boy's  game, 
and  see  what  he  is  after !  If  he  is  capable  of 
bad  designs  on  this  girl,  who  knows  what  may 
be  the  real  state  of  the  affair  between  him  and 
Emily  ?  I  don't  half  believe  this  story  of  the 
Frenchman  ;  it  don't  seem  likely  in  the  least ! 
But  I'll  know  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair 
before  long ;  and  if  he  has  been  cheating  me — 
if  he  has  wronged  Emily,  and  traduced  her 
with  another — I  will  have  his  heart's  blood,  if 
he  were  twenty  times  my  father's  friend,  and 
my  own  guardian !  And  when  I  questioned 
this  knowing  girl,  who  is  Emily's  friend  and 
confidante,  she  declared  she  was  convinced, 
whatever  attachment  that  poor  dear  girl  had 
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formed, — those  were  her  very  words, — that  it 
was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  profoundly  un- 
happy one  !  Well,  I  have  heard  these  honest- 
seeming  fellows  are  often  enough  the  worst  at 
heart  !  But  he  wont  do  me  so  easily  as 
perhaps  he  thinks  !" 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 


HASCHISCH. 


Landing  early  the  next  morning  at  Killamey, 
Mr.  Behringbriglit  took  up  his  quarters  at  an 
obscure  inn  a  little  out  of  the  town,  as  befitted 
a  traveller  of  exceedingly  moderate  pretensions, 
when  on  his  own  hook ;  and  from  this  point 
he  began  (he  almost  persuaded  himself)  to 
study  his  health,  and  a  taste  for  fine  scenery 
he  could  conscientiously  believe  he  possessed, 
though  perhaps  it  occasionally  bored  him  a 
little,  by  excursions  on  and  around  the  lakes. 

Of  course,  he  soon  fell  in  with  the  Buck- 
trout  party.  They  were  more  abroad  even 
than  other  tourists,  in  consequence  of  the 
doctor's  passion  for  boating  and  fishing.  The 
ladies  did  not  care  for  fishing,  but  they  very 
much  enjoyed  the  air  and  water,  and  could 
take  their  books  and  crochet- work  with  them 
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quite  delightfully,  without  attending  to  the 
doctor.  Fish  do  not  scream,  nor  worms,  nor 
flies  ;  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  to 
annoy  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  recreation, 
earned  on  by  others.  Madeleine's  bright- green 
parasol  once  seen  always  marked  out  her  lo- 
cality on  the  lake,  and  nothing  was  easier 
than  for  anybody  else's  boat  to  row  accidentally 
that  way.  Young  Sparrowgrass's  often  did, 
though  his  mother  and  sisters  would  have  pre- 
ferred another  direction,  mostly.  But  the 
heir-general  had  taken  a  strange  fit  of  obsti- 
nacy on  water,  and  would  follow  his  own 
fancies  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Behringbright's 
seemed  to  set  off  of  its  own  accord  towards  the 
bright-green  pavilionette  on  the  shining  waves. 
At  last  Darby  O'Finn,  whom  he  hired  as  his 
boatman  en  permanence,  ceased  in  a  few  days, 
with  national  tact,  to  ask  the  question,  and 
his  daughter  steered  quite  naturally  towards 
it.  Miss  Graham  was  there  usually  to  be 
discerned,  reclining  gracefully,  with  an  apolo- 
getical  book  in  her  hand,  in  the  stern,  on  a 
heap  of  cloaks  and  cushions,  in  the  most 
charmingly  simple  morning  costumes  that  art 
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could  devise.  Chiefly  white,  I  think,  or  deli- 
cately flowered ;  mostly  with  a  little  nosegay, 
carelessly  gathered,  and  still  more  carelessly 
set  in  her  hosom ;  a  plaid  bunions  cast  in  har- 
monious folds  of  softly  variegated  emerald 
tints  around  her ;  and  her  beautiful  complexion 
and  sparkling  eyes  showing  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, from  the  shade  of  her  brown  sailor's  hat, 
with  its  flutter  of  scarlet  ribands  in  the  breeze. 

Mr.  Behringbright  would  not  have  grudged, 
if  he  had  had  all  the  trouble  of  the  rowing  to  do 
himself,  any  amount  of  hard  work  that  way  to 
secure  the  reward  of  the  brilliant  glance  of 
pleasure — the  captivating  welcome  which  shone 
up  in  the  heightened  roses  of  the  syren's  cheek, 
on  the  first  occasion  they  thus  renewed  their 
acquaintance.  Everybody,  in  fact,  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him.  Mrs.  Bucktrout — vaguely 
understanding  he  was  wanted  for  some  purpose 
of  her  niece,  though  she  did  not  well  see  what 
— relaxed  from  her  usual  mummylike  rigidity 
over  a  bitter  tract — to  greet  him.  The  doctor, 
indeed,  fought  rather  shy  of  him  at  first, 
thinking  him  poor,  and  therefore  not  at  all 
understanding  what  on  earth  his  niece  could 
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mean  by  looking  so  pleased  to  recognise  such 
a  shabbily-dressed  person.  But  he  soon  took 
his  cue  also, — fancied,  perhaps,  that  even  this 
unlikely  individual,  if  no  one  else  was  to  be 
had,  was  to  be  played  off  against  young  Spar- 
rowgrass.  He  did  not  puzzle  his  brain,  how- 
ever, much  about  the  matter,  but  did,  as  usual, 
as  his  niece  seemed  to  wish  him  to  do  : — 
concealed  his  vexation  at  having  his  lines  dis- 
turbed ;  readily  gave  permission  to  his  wife 
and  Madeleine  to  change  from  his  boat  into 
Mr.  Behringbright's,  and  be  rowed  elsewhere ; 
kindly  seconded  Mrs.  Bucktrout's  invitation  to 
the  civil  stranger,  on  their  return,  to  come  and 
see  them  at  their  hotel ;  and  when  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright  joined  them  that  same  evening 
there,  expanded  himself  into  hospitality  and 
sociability.  Nay,  Mrs.  Bucktrout  overcame 
an  intense  horror  she  had  of  cards,  which  she 
wontedly  styled  "  leaves  of  the  devil's  book," 
and  took  a  hand  at  whist,  on  the  visitor  de- 
claring himself  partial  to  the  game.  And, 
indeed,  it  seemed  a  most  excellent  pretext  for 
a  frequent  renewal  of  the  visit,  and  nothing 
could  be  pleasanter  than  to  play  at  any  kind 
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of  game  with,  such  a  bright  and  vivacious 
partner  as  Madeleine  Graham  proved,  and  who 
seasoned  almost  every  commonplace  of  the 
affair  with  a  splendid  glance,  or  an  intoxicating 
smile,  or  a  brilliant  word,  or  a  still  more  over- 
powering little,  half-checked  sigh. 

After  their  niece's  accident,  the  Bucktrouts 
had  thought  it  best  to  secure  her  quiet  by 
taking  a  private  apartment  in  Prospect  Palace. 
But  still  it  was  fortunate  for  the  preservation 
of  Mr.  Behringbright's  incognito  that  Vivian 
Fauntleroy,  excessively  out  of  humour  at  Miss 
Graham's  impolite  demeanour  towards  him 
when  drowning,  had  determined  to  cut  her; 
more  especially  as  his  great  patron,  the  mar- 
quis, likewise  disgusted  at  his  exclusion  from 
the  picnic,  declared  the  Bucktrouts  were  a  low 
set,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  them.  This  pair  of  worthies,  there- 
fore, retired  from  general  circulation  in  the 
hotel ;  but,  speedily  growing  weary  of  billiards, 
brandy  and  water,  cigars,  and  one  another's 
lies  about  women  and  horses,  voted  Killarney 
a  bore  and  a  humbug,  and  set  off  together  for 
Baden-Baden. 

19—2 
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Vivian  borrowed  the  necessary  cash  for  his 
expenses  (the  marquis  never  lent  to  anybody, 
else  he  would,  he  said,  have  relaxed  the  rule  in 
Mr.  Fauntleroy's  favour)  from  young  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass,  having  forgotten  to  bring  his 
own  cheque-book  with  him — on  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  he  was  a  person  who 
possessed  the  most  influential  introductions  in 
London,  and  would  be  happy  to  be  of  service 
to  any  young  gentleman  who  desired  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  world  there. 
And  young  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  was  the  more 
readily  induced  to  believe  this,  as  his  sister 
Helena  was  thoroughly  persuaded  she  had 
made  a  conquest  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy  at  the  pic- 
nic, and  should  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  it 
in  town,  in  case  she  did  not  effect  any  other 
more  to  her  mind  before  returning  there.  And 
all  the  Sparrowgrasses  thought  it  would  be  a 
first-rate  thing  if  they  could  get  Helena  married. 
She  was  growing  cross  in  temper,  and  teas  so 
tall  and  awkward !  her  second  sister,  Matilda — 
who  was  a  little  less  long,  and  a  good  deal  more 
graceful,  in  her  own  opinion — often  declared. 

Everything    conspired    for    Mr.    Behring- 
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briglit's  destruction.  Not  only  the  artifice  and 
fascination  of  the  sorceress  who  had  undertaken 
his  entanglement,  there  was  also  the  balmily- 
enervating  influence  of  the  summer  climate  of 
the  Killarney  lakes  ;  the  witchery  of  the  en- 
chanting scenery ;  the  excitement  and  gaiety 
of  a  holiday  population — music  and  pleasure 
on  all  sides.  And  to  complete  the  poor  mil- 
lionnaire's  dangers,  Lord  Grlengariff  persisted  in 
introducing  the  potent  element,  in  love  affairs, 
of  jealousy. 

However  the  men  deciy  the  use  of  this 
agency,  the  women  have  in  all  ages  understood 
its  powerful  efficacy ;  and,  wherever  they  could, 
have  mingled  the  ingredient,  anything  short 
of  explosion,  which  they  seldom  like  or  desire, 
in  their  love-powder.  And  this  young  noble- 
man appeared  on  the  new  scene  almost  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Behringbright — with  a  splendid  bouquet 
of  flowers  from  the  Glengariff  conservatories 
in  his  hand,  the  principal  snowy  camelia  being 
matched  in  the  button-hole  over  his  heart,  and 
a  gallant  request  in  his  mouth,  that  lie  might 
be  allowed  to  do  the  honours  of  his  native 
lakes  to  the  fair  visitor  whom  he  had  rescued 
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from  their  depths.  How  was  it  possible  to 
refuse  ? — as  Madeleine  herself  had  pathetically 
asked  Mr.  Behringbright,  on  casually  mention- 
ing the  circumstance  to  him.  Although  it 
was  such  nonsense  for  a  grand  young  nobleman 
like  that  to  take  such  notice  of  plain,  quiet 
people  like  them  !  People  would  be  sure  to 
wonder  at  it ; — only  it  would  have  looked  so 
ungrateful  and  uncivil  to  refuse  ! 

Mr.  Behringbright  thus  found  himself  fairly 
pitted  against  a  splendid  competitor,  who,  re- 
versing the  young  lord's  suspicions  of  himself, 
he  imagined  might  really  have  transferred  his 
volatile  affections  to  so  superior  a  charmer, 
and  to  be  as  capable  of  honourable  intentions 
towards  the  new  object  as  he  had  been  to  his 
former  idolatry. 

Of  course  this  notion  stimulated  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright's  own  natural  slowness  of  purpose, 
and  in  other  ways  greatly  contributed  to  hasten 
on  the  catastrophe.  On  the  one  hand,  Made- 
leine could  alarm  him  with  the  apprehension  of 
a  rival  so  formidable  in  every  outward  aspect ; 
on  the  other,  she  could  natter  his  innermost 
feelings  and  aspirations  with  the   conviction 
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that  lie  was  himself  preferred  in  the  manner 
he  had  always  most  desired.  Preferred  for 
himself  alone,  since  he  still  sustained  the  infe- 
rior social  character  he  had  originally  assumed  ; 
thoroughly  humoured  in  the  caprice  by  Lord 
Glengariff,  who,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  all 
the  advantages  of  his  own  position  in  even 
glaring  and  exaggerated  lights.  Preferred  to 
a  young,  handsome,  wealthy  nobleman  !  What 
more  was  necessary  to  remove  the  once- impass- 
able Balkan  of  Mr.  Behringbright's  incredulity 
in  the  sex  from  Madeleine's  path  ? 

This  eminent  professoress  of  the  art  of 
marrying  well  (our  age  has  made  it  one,  in 
a  very  different  sense  from  the  fancies  of 
romancers)  set  about  her  work  in  quite  a 
businesslike,  adept  style.  She  had  learnt  a 
good  deal,  even  in  her  ridiculous  love  affair 
with  the  Frenchman,  as  she  now  considered  it. 
It  certainly  saves  a  great  deal  of  hesitation 
and  bungling  when  people  know  what  they 
are  about  from  experience.  The  human  heart 
is  as  complex  an  instrument  to  play  on  as  any 
cornet-a-pistons  in  the  world,  and  only  prac- 
tised hands   can    avoid    making   disagreeable 
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ear-rending  false  notes  upon  it.  As  to  joining 
in  the  harmony  of  the  orchestral  movements 
to  which  the  cheats  and  phantom  shows  of 
William  Shakspere's  great  stage  of  the  world 
are  set,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  for 
the  unpractised.  And  this  is  the  only  way  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  account  to  myself  for 
the  superior  success  often  witnessed  in  husband- 
catching  on  the  part  of  widows  over  unmarried 
females. 

It  was  a  kind  of  problem  Madeleine  had 
placed  before  her,  and  she  proceeded  with 
almost  the  calmness  and  precision  of  a  mathe- 
matician to  obtain  her  results.  Love  and 
jealousy  were  her  sines  and  cosines  for  the 
operation — her  "Let  A  B  and  C  represent 
so-and-so,  and  the  quotient  is  so-and-so."  She 
had  to  persuade  Mr.  Behringbright  that  she 
loved  him,  in  the  first  place :  a  difficult  pro- 
cess with  a  man  who  had  learned  caution  in  a 
school  where  the  lash  welts  so  deeply  into  the 
flesh,  and  leaves  such  life-long  scores, — who 
had  little  or  no  personal  vanity  of  any  sort, — 
who  was  not  even  proud  of  his  riches,  but 
knew  their  vanity  and  nothingness  for  happi- 
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ness.  Given  a  good,  strong  leverage-point  of 
vanity,  and  you  may  lift  the  heaviest  idio- 
syncrasies !  But  Mr.  Behringbright  was  ex- 
tremely far  from  believing  in  himself  at  all : 
no  art  could  have  persuaded  him  that  he  was 
handsome,  or  young,  or  sprightly,  or  witty. 
He  was  thoroughly  aware  that  he  could  neither 
sing,  nor  dance,  nor  make  poetry ;  he  had  no 
moustaches,  no  matchlessly- flowing  beard  to 
put  faith  in.  How  was  such  a  man  to  be 
cajoled? 

The  enchantress  knew  but  too  well  that  the 
most  efficacious  of  love-philtres  is — love  !  So 
divine  a  nectar  love  is,  that  even  the  least  art- 
fully-compounded and  deleterious  imitations, 
so  often  commended  to  the  human  lip,  find  a 
ready  acceptance,  ever  so  slightly  flavoured 
with  the  true  honey  of  Hymettus. 

But  hers  was  a  most  subtly- compounded 
potion,  it  cannot  be  denied.  None  but  the 
gods  themselves  could  have  distinguished  it 
from  their  proper  amber  drink  !  How,  then, 
should  Mr.  Behringbright — a  person  who  I 
have  never  pretended  to  be  distinguished  by 
any  intensity  of  penetration  into  the  mysteries 
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of  women's  natures ;  who  remembered  that 
his  wife  had  been  dull  in  intellect,  coarsely 
fashioned  in  person,  impatient,  irascible,  inso- 
lent, and  yet  had  been  one  of  the  worst  of 
women  ?  Was  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  think 
that  a  girl  of  bright  wit,  endowed  with  a 
beautiful  person,  smiling,  tender,  submissive 
as  a  cooing  dove,  who  seemed  to  love  him  so 
well,  might  really  do  so,  and  thus,  in  that 
respect  also,  reverse  that  worthless  divorcees 
characteristics  ? 

Nay,  I  am  not  sure  that  Madeleine  really 
did  not  take  some  kind  of  liking  and  affection 
for  Mr.  Behringbright  while  she  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  his  enthralment.  I  almost  think  she 
did,  and  was  sorry  at  times  that  she  had  so 
fatally  compromised  herself  with  another  man 
as  to  be  obliged  to  do  so  many  wicked  things — 
to  act  such  a  vile,  false,  unwomanly  part — to 
secure  this  rich  husband.  I  know  she  had  her 
qualms  of  hesitation  and  relenting — of  remorse, 
perchance — as  she  grew  to  comprehend  what 
an  honest,  manly-hearted,  credulous,  good  sort 
of  a  human  victim  she  was  dragging  to  the 
sacrifice.     But  these  glimpses  of  better  feeling 
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had  no  more  practical  result  upon  her  actions 
than  the  faint  sentiments  of  compassion  that 
may  assail  the  butcher  as  he  sharpens  his  knife, 
and  hears  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  the 
slaughterhouse.  Nay,  I  do  not  assert  it,  but 
I  fancy  she  had  some  notion  of  a  degree  of 
generosity  and  self-immolation  on  her  own 
part  in  plotting  to  bring  about  the  result  she 
aimed  at.  Was  she  now  doing  her  duty  to 
her  family  and  to  society — following  the  im- 
perious mandates  of  the  latter — at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  volition  and  preference  ?  It  is  true 
she  was  her  own  remorseless  controller  and 
persecutrix — the  Lady  Ashton  of  her  own 
Lucy.  But  was  even  this  last  poor  victim 
driven  into  more  heartrending  consequences 
by  the  stern  mother  and  hateful  brother  than 
to  desert  the  man  she  loved  to  marry  another 
she  didn't  ?  Yet  this  was  the  course  Madeleine 
Graham  set  and  remorselessly  urged  herself 
on !  Triumphantly  martyred,  she  rose  ajjove 
the  sway  of  her  own  inmost  natural  feelings 
and  inclinations,  to  follow  the  tide  of  opinion 
into  that  legitimate  issue  of  a  marriage  with  a 
million  of  money ! 
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Such  was  the  object.  All  this  trouble,  diffi- 
culty, danger,  guilt,  betrayal,  incurred, — for 
what  ?  To  be  a  rich  man's  wife ;  to  have 
gilded  furniture  and  large  mirrors ;  to  have 
carriages,  horses,  a  town  and  country  house ; 
to  wear  silks  and  satins ;  to  have  a  box  at  the 
opera,  and  consequent  right  of  despising  every 
rational  theatrical  entertainment ;  perhaps, — 
unspeakable  consummation  of  all  those  earthly 
blessings ! — to  be  all  but  crushed  into  a  pulp 
with  one's  feathers  and  jewels  in  the  narrow 
lobbies  of  a  dirty  old  palace,  "  going  to  Court !" 

These  must  have  been  the  objects,  I  suppose; 
for  these  are  the  best  things  the  greatest 
fortunes  can  purchase.  Most  decidedly  Made- 
leine had  conceived  no  passion,  however  well 
she  might  counterfeit  one,  for  Mr.  Behring- 
bright.  She  saw  plainly  that  he  was  elderly — 
rather  bald ;  that  his  eyes  had  no  particular 
lustre,  and  that  he  was  not  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  People  who  are  in  love 
don't  see  these  facts.  But  though  she  was  not 
in  love,  she  acted  the  passion,  as  she  had  known 
it  in  those  }^oung,  senseless  days  when  she 
really  felt  it,  before  the  enchanted  eyes  of  her 
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new  lover,  to  a  matchless  perfection.  Her 
eyes  brightened,  her  complexion  carnationed, 
when  she  espied  him  j  she  listened  to  his  sim- 
plest words  (and  he  was  not  eloquent)  with 
rapt  interest  and  attention ;  her  own  voice 
mellowed  to  a  gentler  music — her  expressions 
seemed  to  steep  themselves  in  an  unconscious 
tenderness,  when  she  addressed  him.  She 
seemed  wretched  out  of  his  sight,  happy  only 
when  he  was  present ;  and  yet  it  was  all  false, 
simulated,  counterfeit. 

Such  is  the  spell  of  the  demon  money  over 
our  age,  that  this  unhappy  girl  imagined  she 
was  yet  doing  quite  right  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  it  at  any  price.  She  was  not  even 
wronging  her  really  preferred  lover,  she 
thought :  she  intended  a  share  of  the  plunder 
for  him.  In  fact,  Madeleine  was  so  corrupt 
she  did  not  know  she  was  corrupt  at  all.  Her 
business  was  to  secure  this  wealthy  husband;- 
all  the  rest  only  told  for  counters  in  a  game  of 
skill.  And  secure  him  she  did,  as  far  as  lay 
in  feminine  fascination  and  skill.  Fate  is  at 
times  stronger,  of  course,  than  our  best  endea- 
vours— a   goddess  not   to  be    appeased,  even 
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when  we  heap  her  altars  with  all  that  is  really 
valuable  in  existence — throw  our  hearts  them- 
selves to  blaze  and  crackle  into  dust  upon  the 
costly  pile  ! 

After  all,  this  must  have  been  a  most  ex- 
ceptional case,  I  take  it  as  the  text  of  a 
general  homily;  but  Madeleine  Graham's  cannot 
have  been  anything  else,  or  the  end  of  the 
world  must  be  indeed  well  nigh  come,  and 
anything  but  a  millennium  of  paradise  to 
follow !  There  must  have  been  something 
extremely  out  of  the  way  in  so  young  a  woman 
being  capable  of  such  perfidy — something 
diabolical  in  so  perfect  an  insensibility  and 
death,  at  the  core  of  so  fervid  and  lifelike  an 
outward  simulation.  Nature  was  outraged  by 
it — by  that  mass  of  ice  frozen  in  a  centre  of 
radiating  fire  !  It  annoyed  Madeleine  herself 
to  know  that  it  was  so.  She  would  have  given 
anything  to  feel  the  emotion  she  counterfeited. 
And  if  for  no  other  reason,  perchance  from  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  attendant  on  a  representa- 
tion— the  constant  risk  of  flaw  and  failure.  It 
is  hard  to  play  a  part  consistently  from 
beginning  to  end,  even  when  one  has  studied 
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it  in  its  minutest  details,  for  the  public  enjoy- 
ment, on  the  stage.  One  can't  help  having 
one's  intervals,  however  brief,  of  lapse  into  the 
natural.  I  have  heard  Hamlet  sneeze  so 
naturally  as  to  convulse  a  whole  house  with 
laughter,  when  all  the  rest  of  his  enactment 
was  as  stagey  and  undertakerlike  as  could  have 
been  desired.  And  what  is  the  trouble  of 
playing  even  that  most  fagging  of  all  high- 
tragedy  parts  compared  to  feigning  a  love  one 
does  not  feel  ? 

Madeleine's  performance,  however,  was  a 
great  success  with  her  principal  critic  and 
spectator. 

In  the  first  place,  the  poor  man  had  been  all 
his  life  longing,  thirsting — like  the  camel  in 
the  desert  for  the  living  springs — for  this 
draught  of  heavenly  happiness,  which  he  now 
imagined  to  be  raised  to  his  parched  lips ; — 
lips  parched  to  baking  and  bleeding  in  that 
drear  passage  of  matrimony  he  had  undergone, 
and  which  he  had  despaired  ever  to  see  open 
on  those  rose-gardens  of  Damascus,  shadowed 
by  the  date  and  fig,  he  now  fancied  he  realized 
in  the  shining  mirage  rising  at  his  feet !     It 
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was  pleasant  to  fall  into  such  a  snare — to  feel 
the  virgin  stirrings  of  that  most  splendid  sen- 
timent of  existence,  which  Mr.  Behringbright 
had  so  long  resigned  himself  to  believe  would 
for  ever  elude  his  experience.  He  came  to  it 
rather  past  the  season,  'tis  true,  in  the  reckon- 
ings of  the  almanac,  but  not  in  the  un- 
ploughed  freshness  and  luxuriance  of  the 
affections.  Love  is  always  young,  we  know — 
endowed  with  an  immortal  boyhood.  And  so, 
to  speak  the  whole  truth  without  any  further 
apologetic  ambages,  Mr.  Behringbright  fell 
in  love,  head  over  ears,  as  passionately  and 
absorbingly  as  if  he  had  been  a  Borneo  of 
two  or  three  and  twenty. 

How  people  go  on  when  once  they  are  fairly 
entangled  in  this  sort  of  maze  admits  of  very 
little  variation,  either  in  actuality  or  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Behringbright  grew,  in  the  first 
place,  to  consider  that  a  bright-green  parasol 
was  the  loveliest  of  all  imaginable  sights  on  a 
Killarney  lake,  with  the  exception  of  the  object 
it  shaded  from  the  sun.  He  thought  there 
never  were  before  so  matchless  a  hand  and 
glove  as  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  resting 
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on  the  gunwale  of  Dr.  Bucktrout's  fishing-boat, 
no  music   of  flute  or  soft  recorder  could  equal 
the  melody  of  that  voice  ;  it  uttered  no  word 
that   was    not   replete   with    sense,    modesty, 
sweetness,  goodness,  kindness,  generosity,  and 
feeling.     No  eyes  in  the  world — the  stars  of 
heaven  themselves — equalled  those   in   tender 
and  penetrating   lustre.     No  one  was  half  so 
accomplished  —  sung,      played     the     piano, 
sketched,    distributed   cards,    like   the    lovely 
Madeleine.     Likewise,  she  was  the  most  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  of  human  beings  :  she 
loved    him,     George    Brownjohn,    for    himself 
alone :    she   could  not   rationally  reckon  him 
at  more  than  three  hundred  per  annum  salary, 
if  even   that !     With   all   the    sparkling  and 
enchanting  coquetry  of  her   manner — of  her 
delicious,    enthralling    smiles — of    her   whole 
speaking,  animated,  ecstatic  form — she  did  not 
care  the  least  for  the  splendid  rival  who  osten- 
tatiously presented  himself  in  the  character — 
to  fcaXov — the  matchless   good  of  existence — 
was  found ! 

I  am  free  to  admit,  however,  that  without 
the  powerful  resource  Madeleine  found  in  the 

vol.  ii.  20 
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jealousy  excited  by  my  Lord  GlengarifTs  oppo- 
sition, it  is  not  likely  that  the  short  interval 
she  managed  it  in  would  have  sufficed  to 
mature  her  plans.  For  it  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  week  of  Mr.  Behringbright's 
enamoured  sojourn  at  Killarney  Town  that 
matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  this  young 
nobleman's  means,  without  his  very  much 
(possibly)  intending  it. 

After  haunting  Miss  Graham  with  notice- 
able assiduity,  in  pursuance  of  his  self-imposed 
duties  as  cicerone  of  the  lakes  and  mountains 
of  Killarney,  greatly  to  Mr.  Behringbright's 
annoyance,  though  he  seemed  to  make  no  pro- 
gress with  Madeleine,  Lord  GlengarifT  ap- 
peared— as  is  usual  in  such  cases — only  to 
grow  more  obstinate  and  eager  in  his  advances. 
He  presented  himself  with  a  frequency  at 
Prospect  Palace  that  excited  general  remark ; 
and  as  he  had  made  himself  very  useful  and 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Bucktrout,  he  was  always  at 
least  welcome  to  the  ostensible  principal  of  the 
Madeleine  party.  Of  course  he  thus  greatly 
interfered  with  Mr.  Behringbright's  opportuni- 
ties of  private  address  to  Miss  Graham,  other- 
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wise  not  afforded  him  with  any  nnwise  profu- 
sion by  the  aunt.  But  anon  Lord  Grlengariff 
took  to  endeavouring  to  shine  down  his  rival, 
as  it  seemed,  in  a  series  of  splendid  diver- 
sions, which  he  projected  and  carried  into 
execution  ;  apparently  with  the  view  of  amusing 
and  dazzling  the  young  lady  into  a  better 
appreciation  of  his  now  undisguised  admiration 
and  partiality. 

Perhaps  in  reality,  besides  another  motive  of 
sufficient  power,  Lord  Grlengariff  was  surprised 
and  piqued  into  acts,  and  displays  much 
beyond  his  real  incentives  and  purposes,  by  the 
extraordinary  preference  of  which  he  beheld 
himself  the  victim.  His  self-love,  already 
severely  shaken  by  Emily's  rejection,  was 
irritated,  perhaps,  into  an  attempt  at  assertion 
against  a  repetition  of  so  marvellous  a  defeat. 
A  repetition  of  defeat  his  lordship  still  continued, 
it  may  be,  to  suspect  it.  He  certainly  meant 
nothing  serious  by  Madeleine  Graham,  and  yet 
he  bestirred  himself  as  anxiously  now  as  if  he 
did.  And  she,  perceiving  the  advantage  to 
her  own  purposes,  skilfully  accepted  s<>  much 
of  the  position  assigned  her  as  suited  them — 

20— % 
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and  no  more.  What  fault  could  even  Mr. 
Behringbright  find — annoyed  as  he  might  be 
— with  compliances  that  had  their  source  in 
gratitude  for  a  life  preserved  ? 

Madeleine,  successful  in  inspiring  Mr. 
Behringbright  with  the  most  passionate  and 
trustful  attachment,  had  come  now  to  feel  her 
foot  strike  against  an  unforeseen  obstacle. 
Greatly  as  he  loved  her,  the  extreme  diffidence 
and  modesty  of  his  own  nature  stood  in  his 
way  to  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments.  He 
was  convinced  that  she  cherished  a  deep 
preference  for  him,  but  it  occurred  to  himself 
as  the  height  of  presumption  and  impudence 
to  take  such  a  supposition  for  granted,  and  act 
upon  it !  He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
his  figure  in  the  glass,  to  venture  on  a  pro- 
ceeding of  the  kind.  Opportunities — -judicious, 
unmeant  opportunities — were  afforded  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  them.  Words 
half- formed  came  to  his  lips,  but  he  did  not 
utter  them. 

Madeleine  grew  tired  of  this,  and  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  chance  of  bringing  matters  to 
a   crisis.      When   Lord   Grlengariff,  therefore, 
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proposed  to  entertain  her  with  what  he  said 
was  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  on  the  Lakes 
— a  Staghunt — she  accepted  the  hononr  with 
unwonted  alacrity,  although  she  was  certainly 
far  from  thinking  that  it  would  please  Mr. 
Behringbright  to  know  that  she  was  to  be 
made  the  object  of  so  public  a  mark  of  homage. 
She  informed  him,  however,  of  the  intention  in 
the  most  indifferent  manner,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  discern  that  he  looked  very  much 
vexed  and  discomfited. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

A    PROPOSAL. 

That  night  Mr.  Behringbright  made  up  his 
mind  to  propose  the  next  day,  at  all  hazards. 

He  began  to  feel  his  radiant  prospects  en- 
dangered. He  comprehended  a  touch  of  dis- 
dain and  indignation  in  the  young  lady's  care- 
less way  of  giving  him  the  information ;  and 
the  thought  seized  him,  like  the  poisoned  fang 
of  an  adder,  that  she  was  beginning  to  open 
her  eyes  to  the  superior  personal  qualities  of 
his  young  rival.  And  what  might  not  come 
of  that  ? 

It  was  dreadful  to  conjecture  !  And  so, 
after  tossing  all  night  on  a  feverish  pillow,  Mr. 
Behringbright  arose  the  next  day,  firmly  re- 
solved, as  he  thought,  to  put  his  hopes  and 
fears  to  the  proof — but  almost  as  shaken  and 
nervous  at  the  prospect  as  if  he  was  going  to 
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explore   the  great   secret   in    a    leap    from  a 
precipice. 

I  dare  say  lie  never  thought  so  ill  before  of 
his  little,  twisted  toilet-glass  in  the  poor  inn 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  domicile  !  It  made 
him  look  so  grey  and  old,  and  almost  paralytic, 
really,  on  one  side  of  the  face  !  And  yet  what 
nonsense  it  was  to  dwell  on  these  trifles  !  Was 
it  not  plain  that,  with  all  his  faults,  the  beau- 
tiful Madeleine  liked  him — preferred  him  to  all 
mankind  ?  Had  not  her  melting  eyes  said  so 
many  times  now  .  .  .  and  each  time 
more  persuasively  and  inebriatingly  than 
before  ? 

To  be  sure,  those  fine  eyes  had  haunted  him, 
Mr.  Behringbright  remembered,  very  uncom- 
fortably in  his  dreams  that  night,  after  he  had 
parted  at  Prospect  Palace  with  the  fair  owner, 
and  she  had  informed  him  of  her  invitation  to 
the  staghunt. 

It  was  a  horrid  nightmare  fancy,  no  doubt ; 
but  Mr.  Behringbright  recalled,  with  a  shudder, 
that  he  had  seen  those  alluring  organs  of  ex- 
pression shining  like  jewels  in  the  head  of  a 
crested  serpent,  that  had  persisted,  during  a 
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course  of  miserable  dreams,  in  coiling  itself 
about  bis  beart,  and  wbose  horrible  weight 
bad  seemed  to  drag  bim  down  into  a  hideous 
gulf  of  darkness  and  terror. 

A  nonsensical  fancy,  no  doubt ;  and  Mr. 
Behringbright  was  aware  that,  leaving  Prospect 
Palace  ratber  bastily  and  huffily  on  hearing  of 
tbe  party  of  pleasure  arranged  for  the  following 
day,  he  had  supped  wretcbedly  at  bis  inn  on  a 
very  tough  Welsh  rabbit.  Quite  enough  to 
give  any  one  an  indigestion !  And  the  plead- 
ing, recalling  gaze  with  which  Madeleine  bad 
followed  bim  on  bis  feverish  exit  might  very 
naturally — no,  not  very  naturally,  but  very 
possibly — cause  all  the  rest ! 

Those  who  have  had  the  good — but  now 
not  very  usual — fortune  of  being  present  at  a 
staghunt  on  the  Lakes  of  Killarney — or  rather 
the  Lower  Lake,  for  the  poor  victim  of  the 
sport  rarely  deserts  its  native  mountain  sbore 
of  the  Toomies — are  mostly  of  opinion  tbat  it 
is  a  very  grand  and  exhilarating  spectacle. 
The  occasion  usually  assembles  a  gay  and 
showily-dressed  holiday  multitude.  Tbe  waters 
are  covered  with  a  bright  flotilla  of  expectant 
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gazers,  attired  in  lively  colours,  with  white  sails 
spread,  and  fluttering  pennons  on  the  slender 
mastheads.  If  the  mountains  are  in  a  good 
humour — and  they  mostly  are  on  these  occa- 
sions— they  display  their  most  gorgeous  and 
changeable  hues.  The  woods  and  misty 
summits  of  the  hills — haunts  of  the  startled 
animals  which  are  to  furnish  the  sport — 
resound  with  the  shouts  of  the  hunters  driving 
them  from  their  coverts,  with  the  mellow  notes 
of  the  horn,  with  the  musical  baying  of  the 
hounds ;  all  repeated  in  a  million  cheerful 
echoes  in  the  nearness — dying  away  to  as  many 
times  repeated  a  ghostly  and  spiritual  indistinct- 
ness in  the  distance. 

Such  was  the  scene  Mr.  Behringbright 
embarked  in  his  accustomed  wherry  to  join 
from  the  town,  having  been  informed  by  Miss 
Graham  that  her  uncle  had  accepted  a  seat  for 
her  and  her  aunt  in  Lord  GlengarifFs  boat. 

This  was  a  handsome,  galley-like  barge, 
easily  distinguished  by  its  showy  appearance 
on  the  Lower  Lake,  where  the  company  chiefly 
assembled  to  witness  the  hunt.  And  Mr. 
Behringbright  felt  very  uncomfortable  indeed 
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when  lie  observed  the  young  lord  in  his 
chieftain's  garb — and  looking  one  every  inch 
— seated  beside  Madeleine  in  the  prow  of  the 
craft,  making  her  share  with  himself  the  uni- 
versal notice  and  distinction  the  presence  of 
the  great  proprietor  of  the  district  and  giver  of 
the  festivity  naturally  excited. 

Mr.  Behringbright  experienced  a  strong 
twang  of  jealous  apprehension,  I  say,  when  he 
witnessed  this  spectacle,  Could  anything  be 
more  likely  to  impose  upon  the  fancy  of  a 
girl  of  taste  and  spirit  than  the  showy  aspect 
under  which  Lord  Grlengariff  thus  presented 
himself?  A  feeling  of  indignation  and 
contempt  at  his  own  folly  in  having  deprived 
himself  of  the  claims  to  distinction  and  homage 
he  also  possessed  in  unbounded  wealth,  pain- 
fully struck  Mr.  Behringbright.  He  could 
resist  the  impulse  no  longer,  and,  ordering 
Darby  O'Finn  to  drive  his  boat  up  to  the 
"  Lord's  barge  " — a  command  with  which  the 
waterman  very  timorously  and  unwillingly 
complied — he  addressed  Lord  Grlengariff,  for 
almost  the  first  time  since  he  had  adopted  his 
incognito,  in  the  tone  of  a  familiar  and  equal ; 
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announcing  his  intention,  rather  than  wish 
merely,  to  witness  the  hunt  on  board  his 
lordship's  barge  with  his  friends  from  Prospect 
Palace ! 

Lord  Grlengariff  was,  however,  resolved  that 
he  should  persevere  in  his  assumed  role,  as  it 
appeared.  Or  else  he  was  more  than  a  little 
out  of  temper,  and  willing  to  vent  his  pique. 
He  answered  Mr.  Behringbright,  in  a-  surprised 
and  haughty  tone,  that  his  party  was  made  up, 
and  that  no  more  persons  could  be  accom- 
modated comfortably  on  board  his  galley ;  and 
he  was  turning  the  rudder,  pettishly  siding  off, 
when — singularly  pale,  but  determined,  and 
almost  fierce  in  his  tone  and  manner — Mr. 
Behringbright  addressed  the  Cleopatra  of 
the  scene, — 

"  Since  Lord  Grlengariff 's  accommodations 
are  so  limited  and  overcrowded,  Miss  Graham, 
will  you  do  me  the  favour  and  pleasure  to  step 
on  board  my  boat,  and  see  the  cruel  amuse- 
ment we  are  here  to  enjoy  from  it?" 

There  was  a  pause. 

The  Glengariff  rowers,  six  in  number,  and 
attired  in  a  most  picturesque  livery  of  scarlet 
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flannel  shirts  and  green  velvet  caps,  held  their 
oars  suspended  with  amazement  dripping  over 
the  sunny  waves  that  vainly  courted  the  stroke. 
All  the  boats  within  hearing,  in  fact,  listened — 
particularly  that  containing  the  Sparrowgrasses 
and  some  other  persons  from  Prospect  Palace 
Hotel.  People  were  thunderstruck  at  such 
presumption  and  audacity  on  the  part  of  that 
shabby  sojourner !  It  was  thought  Miss 
Graham  would  laugh  at  the  very  idea  of  such 
an  exchange  !  But,  behold  now,  Miss  Graham 
arose  !  stepped  so  rapidly  from  the  barge  to  the 
boat  that  there  was  no  time  afforded  for  inter- 
ference, taking  Mr.  Behringbright's  joyfully- 
extended  hand,  and  responded,  in  the  hearing 
of  all  who  chose  to  hear,  "I  shall  be  most 
happy ;  for  I  really  don't  like  to  be  made  such 
a  complete  exhibition  of,  Mr.  Brownjohn  !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  was  not  often  what  we 
may  call  chivalrously  gallant,  but  he  was  so  in 
this  instance.  He  absolutely  knelt  on  one 
knee,  and  kissed  the  hand  that  continued 
locked  in  his,  until  he  had  comfortably  seated 
the  fair  owner  in  her  new  quarters.  He  then 
coolly  asked  Dr.  Bucktrout  to  oblige  him  by 
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passing  over  Miss  Graham's  parasol,  and, 
seizing  an  oar  himself,  rowed  off  before  Lord 
GlengarifF  could  recover  sufficiently  from  his 
surprise  and  indignation  to  give  vent  to  those 
feelings  in  articulate  sounds. 

After  such  a  public  mark  of  devotion  and 
adhesion,  Mr.  Behringbright  certainly  could 
not  hesitate  any  longer  to  declare  his  own, — 
could  not  fear  repulse  for  them.  Yet  he  could 
hardly  speak  for  agitation  when,  obeying  his 
directions,  Darby  O'Finn  and  his  aquatic 
daughter  shot  the  boat  that  conveyed  the 
four  under  the  broad  shadow  of  the  Toomies, 
remote  as  might  be  from  the  now  crowding 
company,  which  all  made  for  the  central  Glen- 
gariff  galley. 

"Do  you  speak  French,  Miss  Graham?" 
Mr.  Behringbright  inquired,  in  those  tremulous 
accents. 

"  A  little :  I  had  two  or  three  quarters 
at  school.  But  why  do  you  ask,  Mr. 
Brownjohn  ?" 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  without  being  under- 
stood by  these  good  people,  Miss  Graham,  how 
I  thank  you, — how  I  love  you, — how  I  adore 
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you — for  your  goodness  in  complying  with  my 
request,  and  rebuking  the  presumption  and 
forwardness  of  the  splendid  young  coxcomb 
who  thought  to  parade  you  about  as  a  conquest 
in  the  midst  of  his  vassalage  and  these  gaping 
strangers  assembled  to  hear  dogs  bark,  and  a 
wretched  four-legged  creature  run  for  its  life, 
from  their  fangs !" 

"  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  Mr.  Brownjohn  ; 
I  merely  followed  my  own  inclination — I 
may  almost  say  merely  obeyed  an  instinct — 
when  I  complied  with  your  request,"  Made- 
leine replied,  in  very  pure  French,  and  with 
an  expressive  glance  at  the  speaker. 

"You  preferred  my  society,  then,  to 
Lord  GlengarifFs, — young,  gallant,  high- 
born, handsome  as  he  is  ?"  said  the  delighted 
man. 

"I  prefer  your  society  to  that  of  all  the 
world,  Mr.  Brownjohn  ! — I  mean — I  do  not 
know  what  I  mean  !  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  shall  see  the  show,  whatever  it  is, 
just  as  well  under  your  guidance  as  Lord 
GlengarifFs,  and  not  form  so  unpleasantly 
conspicuous  a  part  of  it  myself." 
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"  You  do  not  care  for  show  and  splendour, 
then  ? — you  could  be  content  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  poor  man, — mine  ! — Could  you, 
would  you,  ought  you,  Miss  Graham  P" 

"  Your  wife,  Mr.  Brownjohn  ?" 

"  My  wife  ! — I  love  you,  dearest  Madeleine  ! 
— I  love  you  !  My  looks,  my  actions,  my  whole 
demeanour,  from  the  first  moment  I  have  seen 
you  until  this,  must  convince  you  so  !  And 
the  step  I  have  hazarded  on  this  occasion  can 
only  be  justified  by  my  wish  and  intention  to 
make  you  wholly,  solely  mine !"  Mr.  Brown- 
john exclaimed.  "  Do  you  consent  ?  Shall 
this  day  date  the  commencement  of  all  the 
happiness  of  my  life,  dearest  Madeleine  ? — I 
am  not  young  nor  handsome,  nor  witty,  nor 
all  or  anything  I  should  be  to  deserve  you ! 
But  I  love  you  with  all  the  powers  of  my  soul 
and  existence,  and  I  will  make  yours  happy, 
if  it  be  in  human  power  and  you  will  suffer 
me  to  devote  my  life  to  the  task  I" 

"  But  are  you  aware  of  what  you  take  upon 
yourself  in  the  proposition,  Mr.  Brownjohn  ? 
My  father  would  never  forgive  me  for  marrying 
a  poor  man ;  I  know  it — he  has  often  said  so. 
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He  is  well  off,  but  lie  has  a  large  family — and 
would,    perhaps,    not    be    sorry  for  a  reason 

to If  you    marry  me,  you  burden  yourself 

with  the  maintenance  of  a  woman  who  will 
have  no  other  means  of  support  but  such  as 
your  generosity  and  affection  may  provide," 
Madeleine  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion,  but 
extending  her  hand  assentingly  to  her  lover, 
who  clasped  it  passionately  to  his  breast. 

No  one  can  doubt  what  would  follow. 

"  If  this  be  the  only  difficulty,  dearest  Made- 
leine !"  George  Cocker  Behringb right  replied, 
"  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it — but — but — I  am 
rich  myself — very  rich  !  I  am  head  of  the 
firm  I  only  pretend  to  represent, — Behring- 
bright  Brothers.  I  am  worth,  perhaps,  a 
million  in  money ! — nothing  in  myself,  ex- 
cepting in  the  devoted  love  I  bear  you.  Will 
you  now  indeed  be  mine  ?" 

"  You  are  making  fun  of  me,  Mr.  Brown- 
john,  and  it  is  wrong  of  you !  And  look,  who 
are  these  people  making  towards  us  as  if  they 
knew  me — you  ?  Good  heavens  !  Mr.  Behring- 
bright !  Mr.  Brownjohn !  I  am  ill — so  agi- 
tated !    Do  let  them  row  me  back  to  the  hotel, 
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or  I  believe  I  shall  die  !  Do  row  me  home  at 
once,  Mr.  O'Finn,  without  a  moment's  delay  I" 
Madeleine  now  exclaimed,  turning  in  very 
truth  most  ghastly  pale  and  panic-stricken  in 
aspect,  having  caught  sight  of  a  boat  in  the 
offing  steering  apparently  towards  them. 

"  Make  for  Prospect  Palace  instantly,  Darby 
0' Finn,— the  young  lady  is  ill  T'  said  Mr. 
Behringbright;  adding,  after  a  moment's  sur- 
vey of  the  barque  which  had  seemed  approach- 
ing them,  but  was  easily  distanced  by  the 
vigorous  strokes  of  Darby's  oar — "I  want  to 
be  off  myself;  for  I  declare  there's  that  French- 
man again,  with  the  detestable  American  who 
has  such  a  causeless  spite  against  me !  But 
no,"  he  added,  after  a  slight  pause  of  reflection, 
"  I  wont  seem  to  run  from  either  of  the  trum- 
pery fellows ;  they  will  fancy  next  I  am  afraid 
of  them,  or  am  ashamed  of  my  betrothed 
bride.  Madeleine,  dearest !  Miss  Graham ! 
what  makes  you  look  so  very  ill  ?" 

"  Ever  since  that  narrow  escape  from  drown- 
ing I  had,  I  take  the  most  unaccountable 
panics  on  the  water.  Do,  Mr.  Behringbright, 
let  us  get  to  land!" 

VOL.  II.  21 
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"But  these  men  have  threatened  me;  I 
must  not  seem  to  shun  them, — and  you  see 
they  seem  to  want  to  get  up  to  us/'  said  Mr. 
Behringbright,  in  whom  a  something  was 
roused  by  this  idea  little  akin  to  his  customary 
phlegm. 

Madeleine  looked  at  him,  and  perceived  that 
she  must  rally  her  courage  to  face  the  emer- 
gency ;  that  there  was  no  flying  from  it. 

A  good  deal  was  certainly  required — the 
courage  almost  of  despair !  There,  in  that 
approaching  barque,.  Camille  Le  Tellier  sat, 
no  doubt ;  looking  already  a  thousand  recog- 
nitions, the  least  of  which,  put  in  utterance, 
might  be  the  talismanic  word  to  break  into 
shivers  all  her  splendid  magic  palace  of  glass, 
raised  by  the  power  of  the  great  modern  sor- 
cerer, whose  multiplied  forms  make  truth  itself 
a  puzzle  and  a  myth  wherever  we  turn. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of 
my  heroine  that  she  quailed  not  in  the  fur- 
nace-heat now  applied  to  her  lustrous  inven- 
tions— stood  to  her  arms  with  invincible 
resolution  never  to  lay  them  down  until  they 
were  beaten  from  her. 
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Nothing  is  baser  than  cowardly  guilt.  Even 
a  Palmer,  who  plunges  into  Avernus  with  a 
hop,  skip,  and  a  jump  from  the  gallows,  dies 
the  less  execrated  of  mankind  because  of  his 
undaunted  bearing.  And  with  all  her  little 
faults,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  of  her  nature, 
Madeleine  Graham  was  brave,  and  defiant, 
and  cool,  and  resolved,  against  adverse  fortune. 

To  be  sure  she  was  tied  now  to  the  stake ; 
and  'tis  confidently  averred,  most  of  our 
greatest  British  victories  have  been  won  by 
desperation.  We  were  making  out  of  France 
a  hungry,  half-starved,  exhausted  little  rabble 
of  us,  when  the  French  chivalry  must  needs 
throw  themselves  in  our  way,  and,  reason  or 
none,  force  us  to  fight  Crecy,  Poictiers,  Agin- 
court,  what  not?  Waterloo  itself,  according 
to  the  best  military  authorities  of  that  nation 
who  admit  that  it  was  lost  at  all,  was  only  won 
through  bad  generalship  having  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  fly  the  field;  that  Forest 
of  Soignies  in  .  our  rear  saved  us.  Still, 
though  a  national  characteristic,  it  was  some- 
thing wonderful,  that  thorough  possession  <)i' 
nerve  and  imperturbable  composure  evinced  bj 
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Miss  Graham  at  this  juncture — her  command 
of  feature  and,  after  a  moment's  wavering, 
even  of  complexion.  Every  stroke  of  the 
stranger's  oar,  when  once  Mr.  Behringbright 
had  desired  Darby  OTinn  and  his  daughter 
to  cease  their  exertions,  brought  destiny  nearer. 
But  you  would  have  said,  from  her  careless 
glance  and  attitude,  that  Madeleine  herself 
was  as  little  concerned  as  any  other  young 
lady  on  the  lake ;  nay,  she  even  said,  finding 
no  better  could  be  done,  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  don't 
mind  now;  I  feel  quite  well  again!  But 
what  Frenchman  do  you  mean  ? — one  you 
have  some  dislike  to  ?" 

The  intervening  throng  of  boats,  which  had 
to  be  cautiously  threaded,  in  fact  gave  time  for 
quite  a  little  conversation,  and  not  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  allay  anxiety  in  Miss  Graham's 
bosom. 

"  The  one  you  told  me  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Emily  Maughan  in  Belfast — a  fellow  who  has 
twice,  besides,  crossed  me  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable manner.     Don't  you  know  ?" 

"  Engaged  to  Emily  Maughan  !  Did  I  tell 
you  so  ?     No,  I  think  I  did  not  quite  say  that ! 
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I  could  not,  for  I  did  not  know!  I  only 
thought  so  from  what  I  had  observed  — 
from  their  way  of  meeting  and  going  on — 
that  they  were  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
ought  to  be  married,  perhaps  !  I  should  not 
in  the  least  wonder,  indeed,  but  wdiat,  know- 
ing you  are  here,  and  having  finally  made  up 
her  mind  not  to  have  Lord  Grlengariff — I  sup- 
pose because  she  dares  not — she  has  sent  him 
to  ask  your  consent  to  their  union !" 

Even  as  she  said  so,  the  conviction  smote 
like  a  steam-hammer  on  Madeleine's  heart 
that  Camille  was  on  the  scene  with  a  far  dif- 
ferent object.  Either  he  had  discovered  that 
she  was  there,  and  had  come  to  ascertain  and 
thwart  her  projects,  or — and  the  thought,  in 
spite  of  the  danger  and  destruction  involved, 
almost  made  her  burst  out  laughing — Mr. 
Behringb right  himself  was  the  "  representative 
of  Plutus"  whom  the  romantic  son  of  Gaul 
hoped  to  render  favourable  to  the  happy  issue 
of  his  love-affair  with  her! 

Perhaps  the  ludicrousncss  of  the  notion 
supported  Madeleine  against  its  associated 
alarms.     But  she  bad  all  along,  in  fact,  calcu- 
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lated  almost  with  certainty  on  Monsieur  Le 
Tellier's  acquiescence  in  any  plan,  even  in- 
cluding her  loss,  which  should  present  the 
great  material  advantages  to  himself  she  hoped 
to  demonstrate  to  him  in  her  securing  the 
millionnaire.  Selfishness  seldom  estimates  ade- 
quately the  power  of  that  amiable  quality  in 
others,  and  the  intenser  the  selfishness  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  mistakes  of  the  kind.  And 
now,  though  sufficiently  vain  in  her  own  per- 
son, Madeleine  had  not  properly  estimated  the 
sway  of  vanity  in  a  French  coxcomb.  So 
that  her  chief  alarm  at  this  time  related  to  the 
unprepared  character  of  the  interview  about  to 
take  place.  And  the  insinuation  last  hazarded 
was  intended,  as  much  as  might  be,  to  remedy 
this  crude  state  of  affairs,  on  one  side  at  least. 

Mr.  Behringbright  wTas  evidently  impressed, 
though  disagreeably,  with  the  suggestion. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  come  for  my 
consent  or  not !  I  don't  know  that  my  con- 
sent could  be  needed !  I  have  no  species  of 
control  over  Miss  Maughan's  wishes  or  actions ; 
but  if  the  right  is  conferred  on  me,  I  shall  be 
strongly  tempted  to  exercise  it  in  a  refusal ! 
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The  man  appears  to  me  a  vain,  insolent 
strutter,  altogether  unworthy  of  any  sensible 
Englishwoman's  preference  !  Full  of  his  non- 
sensical French  notions  on  everything.  He 
wanted  to  fight  a  duel  with  me,  forsooth — 
though  I  never  mentioned  it  before — because 
I  stumbled  against  him  by  accident  on  board 
that  Belfast  steamer ;  and  the  American  who 
is  with  him  did  all  he  possibly  could  to  keep 
alive  the  mischief,  and  bring  the  homicidal 
absurdity  to  pass  between  us." 

"  Oh,  what  a  wretch !  How  strange ! 
Would  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  really  have  fought 
you?  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  such  a 
lion  !  "  said  Madeleine ;  who,  in  truth,  was 
rather  incredulous  as  to  the  leonine  qualities 
of  her  discarded  sentimentalist,  but  managed 
thus  to  insinuate  rather  a  pretty  compliment. 

"  Do  you  think  it  needs  something  so 
ferociously  valiant  to  beard  me,  Miss  Graham?" 
said  Mr.  Behringbright,  smiling.  "  Well,  we 
shall  see  j  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  these 
good  people's  intents  are  wicked  or  charitable." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  much  in  his  valour," 
said  Madeleine.     "  Emily  has  told  me  he  was 
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quite  frightened  off  when  the  Miss  Sparxes 
threatened  to  set  the  police  at  him,  for  haunt- 
ing after  our  school  when  we  walked  out. 
And  Lord  Grlengariff  says  that  he  screamed 
and  squealed  out  like  a  child  when  he  threatened 
in  fun  to  throw  him  over  into  the  pit  that 
night  you  rescued  him  from  the  moh  at  the 
theatre.  How  curiously  you  seem  always  to 
have  "been  so  good  to  him,  and  Lord 
Glengariff  to  have  taken  a  sort  of  instinctive 
dislike  to  him,  from  the  very  first !  But  you 
must  continue  good  to  him,  dear  Mr.  Brown- 
john  ;  and  if  we  are  to  he  happy  together,  let 
us  try  and  make  poor  Emily  happy  also  with 
the  man  of  her  choice !  " 

The  melting  expression — the  captivating 
"  dear  Mr.  Brownjokn"  which  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  again  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  man 
of  money — put  Mr.  Behringbright  in  a  good 
humour,  and  in  a  position  of  stability  and 
unsuspicion,  as  regarded  his  own  affairs,  for 
the  approaching  interview. 

Nor  was  this  altogether  a  mere  vague  sugges- 
tion. It  had  crossed  Madeleine's  mind  of  late, 
not  ^infrequently,  how  very  convenient  it  would 
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be — how  completely  several  dangerous  impli- 
cations might  be  coiled  up  safely — if  Emily 
would  marry  Camille. 

Lord  Grlengariff  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  :  explanations  there  would  be  fatal. 
Not  to  mention  that  Miss  Graham  had  a  true 
young-lady  feeling  in  the  matter  besides,  and 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  contemporary 
securing  so  much  more  splendid  though  not 
so  valuable  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery. 
And  as  Emily  must  soon  be  desperate  as 
regarded  Mr.  Behringbright — had  hopelessly 
excluded  herself  from  competition  with  the 
young  earl, — perhaps,  rather  than  sink  alto- 
gether into  old-maidism,  she  could  be  brought 
to  think  of  Camille. 

Camille,  Madeleine  said  to  herself,  was  a 
very  handsome  and  agreeable  young  man.  She 
knew  she  had  thought  so  once, — was  not  cer- 
tain whether  she  did  not  think  so  still.  And  a 
fair  pretext  would  thus  arise  to  secure  him — 
and  the  friend  of  her  youth — a  satisfactory 
provision  from  the  resources  and  influence. 
of  the  millionnaire  merchant.  All  would  thus 
be  most  delightfully   dove-tailed — or  serpent* 
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tangled — for  future  intimacy,  and  a  commerce 
of  visits  and  good  offices — a  romance  of 
friendly  alliance,  in  which  the  simple,  spiritless 
Emily  would  play  the  part  of  Monsieur 
Eugene  Sue's  Mathilde  to  her  own  brilliant 
and  gifted  TJrsule,  with  the  difference  that  all 
the  advantages  of  fortune  and  position  would 
be  on  her  side  too.  Fictitious  creations,  it 
would  appear,  can  have  their  Don  Quixotes 
of  imitation  in  evil  as  well  as  good — female 
as  well  as  male. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  passed  in 
electric  touches  through  that  rapid  intellect, 
whose  powers  had  been  so  fearfully  misdi- 
rected by  education  and  the  perverse  influences 
of  the  organized  frenzy  miscalled  society  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  Frenchman  and  American 
made  up  to  the  evident  object  of  pursuit  at 
all  the  speed  a  single-oared,  crazy  boat  could 
manage  it,  through  the  pressure  of  the  pleasure- 
seeking  fleet,  all  set  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Kather,  perhaps,  against  the  wish  of  the 
former,  who  observed  to  his  companion,  "  Yes, 
yes;  I  suppose  it  is  he!  But,  ma  foil  do 
you  not  perceive  he  has  a  lady  with  him  ?     I 
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do  not  wish  to  interrupt  him  at  an  unpro- 
pitious  moment !  Let  us  also  behold  the 
spectacle,  and,  satisfied  that  he  is  still  in  the 
mountains,  accost  him  at  a  more  disengaged 
instant  I" 

"  Pho,  pho  !  there  is  no  moment  in  all 
etarnity  like  the  present  one  !  Clip  its  wings 
if  you  can !  But  by  all  the  stars  in  heaven, 
and  on  Ameriky's  flag  of  freedom,  don't  you 
see  the  lady's  the  one  you  make  such  a  cater- 
wauling about  ? — the  one  we  saw  on  board 
the  Belfast  steamer,  and  you  tell  such  fine 
stories  of,  when  you  have  half  a  rag  of  a 
French  tatter  of  liquor  in  the  wind !  sitting 
cheek  by  jowl  with  him  as  friendly  as 
Britannia  and  Neptune  on  the  price  of  a 
wooden  leg !  And  they  see  us,  and  don't 
like  the  look  of  us,  as  sure  as  my  great-grand- 
mother was  a  redlegged  turkey  !" 

"  It  is  Mr.  Behringbright  Brothers  !  That 
I  perfectly  perceive.  But  the  other? — the 
lady  ?  No,  it  is  impossible  !  I  should  be 
certain  to  know  if  she  had  left  her  father's 
house  :  she  takes  no  step  without  my  appro- 
bation.     Neither     was    she    at    all    aware    I 
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should  find  myself  at  Killarney  this  season; 
accordingly,  she  cannot  have  prepared  me  a 
delightful  surprise  !  It  is  impossible !"  re- 
turned Camille  ;  for  he  it  was. 

"  If  you  don't  spy  her  out  and  recognise 
her,  it  is  because  you  Frenchmen  can  only 
see  well  through  an  opera-glass.  But  I 
thought  it  was  all  bosh  and  boast  what  you 
said  about  that  'are  out-and-out  young  beautier 
on  board  the  steamer.  You  picked  her  out 
as  the  handsomest  crittur  you  saw  there,  and 
romanced  all  the  other  lies  !" 

"  It  is  only  that  I  cannot  believe  my  eyes, 
not  that  I  do  not  see  her  well !"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Frenchman,  whose  orbs  of 
vision  were  now  certainly  strained  towards 
the  boat  containing  his  lady-love  and  her 
elder  suitor  like  those  of  a  boiled  crab.  "  And 
yet — and  yet  it  is  Madeleine !  With  Mr. 
Behringbright !  What  a  marvellous  coinci- 
dence !" 

"I  don't  see  the  wonder  myself.  It's  all 
just  as  I  told  you  it  would  be,"  returned  the 
American,  with  a  jangling  laugh.  "  Old 
Moneybags  has  seen  what  a  pretty  girl  she  is 
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— and  she  has  found  out  what  a  rich  old  churl 
he  is.  Put  those  two  ideas  together,  and 
everything  is  accounted  for,  if  you  had  found 
them  at  the  end  of  Bosse's  telescope  in  the 
moon  !" 

"  Let  us  verify  the  fact !  Make  all  possible 
diligence  with  your  oar,  young  man,  and  I 
promise  you  a  reward,"  said  Camille,  now  con- 
siderably agitated,  to  the  boatman. 

"They're  not  a-moving,  your  honor;  we 
shall  soon  be  upon  them.  But  I  must  mind 
and  not  get  my  own  nose  broken — leastways 
the  boat's, — as  I  did  the  other  day,  against  a 
rock,  which  has  rendered  her  sides  rather 
weak,"  returned  the  conscious  boatman,  who 
knew  that  his  shallop  had  only  turned  out  for 
that  gala-day,  after  lying  by  disabled  for  years. 

"  Don't  drown  us,  certainly,"  said  Camille. 
"  And  my  feet  are  already  quite  wet  in  3^0111* 
leaky  affair !"  ej^eing  his  beautifully-polished, 
high-heeled  little  boots  with  dismay. 

"You  can't  drown  me,  Britisher!  I'll  defy 
you  to  it !  I  can  swim  like  an  alligator.  I've 
crossed  the  Mississippi  twice  where  its  cataract 
thunders  into  the  Oroonoko,  swimming  with- 
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out  drawing  my  breath !  And  I  used  to 
regularly  slide  down  Niagara  Falls  every 
morning  before  breakfast  for  an  appetite, 
while  I  was  at  Saratoga !"  returned  the 
American. 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Behold  the  genius  of  your 
country  again  —  colossal  in  everything  !" 
complimented  Le  Tellier. 

"Even  in  lies,  d'ye  mean?"  returned  Fla- 
mingo, rather  fiercely  and  bullyingly.  But  by 
this  time  they  were  close  on  the  Behring- 
bright  boat. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Madeleine  was  quite 
right  in  her  conjecture,  funny  and  improbable 
as  it  seemed.  She  knew,  and  had  often,  of 
latter  times,  secretly  scorned  and  derided  the 
high-flown  sentimentalities  and  impracticabili- 
ties of  her  French  lover.  She  had  heard  him 
more  than  once  labour  to  persuade  her  that  his 
and  her  case  almost  exactly  resembled  that  of 
the  unfortunate  Julie  and  St.  Preux,  in  the 
"Nouvelle  Heloise;"  and  what  more  likely 
than  for  him  to  carry  out  the  romantic  delusion, 
and  fancy  a  Mllor  Edouard  Bomsion  in  the  Eng- 
lishman who  had  rescued  him  at  the  playhouse? 
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The  resemblance  was  even  sustained  by  the 
circumstance  of  bis  having  almost  fought  a 
duel  with  that  generous  stranger  ! 

"It  is  true  I  have  chastised  the  English 
insolence,  and  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
more  susceptible  nationalities,  in  Behring- 
bright  Brothers,"  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Flamingo 
Brown,  on  the  latter  accidentally  rejoining  him 
in  the  course  of  a  conjoint  commercial  move- 
ment in  Cork,  and  forcing  himself  on  his  con- 
fidence. "  But  the  English — admirers  always 
of  courage — readily  pardon  even  offences  against 
themselves  due  to  it.  Witness  that  Mr. 
Behringbright,  who  takes  part  with  me  in  a 
playhouse  disturbance,  against  one  of  his 
dearest  friends  !  Does  not  a  Britannic  poet  of 
celebrity  make  the  remark,  '  What  we  plant, 
we  love  to  water  '?  He  is  immensely  rich  ;  toe 
are  deplorably  poor  in  every  thing  but  love. 
Tenez  I  he  has  only  to  know  how  to  use  his 
wealth  to  create  happiness,  and  all  the  world 
knows  he  is  willing  to  do  it.  Veritable  son  of 
perfidious  but goodnatured Alhion,  he  has  only  to 
know  of  the  misfortunes  of  two  lovers,  one  of 
whom   is   almost  indebted  to  him  for  bis  life. 
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who  adore  each  other,  and  are  persecuted  by 
fortune,  to  fly  to  their  succour  !" 

Luckily  for  the  private  views  of  the  female 
of  this  pair  of  persecuted  doves,  Camille  Le 
Tellier  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  day 
or  two  by  the  consequences  of  the  fright  he 
had  sustained  in  the  Belfast  row.  He  was 
very  nervous  and  sensitive,  and  though  he  was 
willing  enough  to  thrust  himelf  into  mischief, 
speedily  lost  his  sage's  perpendicular  at  a  much 
less  matter  than  the  heavens  crumbling  over- 
head, and  the  earth  rolling  away  beneath  his 
feet ;  therefore,  his  body  was  not  in  readiness 
so  soon  as  his  mind  to  execute  the  notable  pro- 
ject he  very  quickly  conceived.  And  Mr. 
Behringbright  had  departed  on  his  Killarney 
trip  before — diligently  searching  him  out  under 
his  assumed  name  of  Brownjohn — Camille  as- 
certained, by  the  directions  left  to  forward  his 
letters,  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Grlengariff 
Castle.  By  a  coincidence  very  flattering  to  his 
hopes,  business  would  also  take  Le  Tellier  soon 
to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  put  this  pro- 
ject to  the  touch.  Delayed  beyond  his  expecta- 
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tion  in  one  or  two  cities,  lie  yet  expected  to  arrive 
in  time  on  the  lakes  to  overtake  a  pleasure-seeker, 
as  he  supposed  Mr.  Behringbright  to  be ;  and, 
it  would  appear,  he  was  not  much  mistaken. 

As  for  Flamingo  Brown,  I  do  not  suppose 
the  mere  love  of  mischief  would  have  sufficed 
to  lure  so  keen  a  "  calkullator  "  off  his  proper 
ground  in  commercial  cities,  had  he  not  had  a 
business  motive  in  the  transaction, 

He  had  lighted  on  a  speculation  recently  in 
which  he  perceived,  to  his  intens.e  regret,  that 
without  the  assistance  of  some  great  English 
capitalists  he  should  miss  a  very  nice  thing. 
Behringbright  Brothers  were  of  the  greatest, 
and  if  he  could  only  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
the  head  of  that  firm,  all  would  go  well.  And 
so,  with  immense  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
of  persuasion  and  "  hocussing  "  the  world  in 
general,  and  almost  as  much  in  the  placability 
and  tolerance  of  the  John  Bull  division  of  it, 
Flamingo  took  up  the  notion  of  accompanying 
his  young  French  friend  to  Killarney  Lakes, 
and  taking  a  signal  part  in  the  projected  re- 
conciliation on  his  own  score. 

Accordingly,  there  was  a  great  change  to  be 
vol.  ii.  22 
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witnessed  in  the  Yankee's  demeanour  on  this 
occasion. 

He  saluted  Mr.  Behringbright  on  approach- 
ing with  a  familiarity  which  he  doubtless  in- 
tended to  efface  all  recollections  of  former  rude- 
ness. "  Mr.  Behringbright !  this  is  a  lucky 
chance  to  meet  you  here  !  Out  on  a  little  re- 
creation from  the  desk,  I  suppose,  like  your 
humble  servant?  Fine  country  this,  isn't  it, 
on  a  small  scale  ?    Quite  remarkable  !" 

Mr.  Behringbright  made  a  very  cold  reply. 
"  It  is  not  every  nation  that  has  a  continent  to 
stretch  its  limbs  in — and  not  content  then,  Mr. 
Brown,  or  more  of  you  would  stay  at  home  ! 
But  Miss  Graham  thought  somebody  in  your 
boat  wished  to  speak  with  her — or  me — and* 
that  is  why  we  stopped.  Else  she  is  not  well, 
and  wishes  to  go  ashore." 

Mr.  Behringbright's  eye  was  at  the  same 
time  fixed  with  curious — in  good  truth,  with 
somewhat  alarmed  attention,  on  the  young 
Frenchman.  Camille  had  bared  his  head  with 
national  politeness  on  nearing  the  boat  with 
the  lady  in  it,  but  now  sat  staring  with  un- 
mistakable signs  of  wonder  and  dismay. 
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On  lier  part,  however,  that  young  lady  had 
cordially — but  with  young  ladylike  unconcern 
and  indifference — stretched  her  neatly-gloved 
little  hand — she  was  very  particular  in  her 
gloves — towards  the  French  gentleman. 

"  How  are  you,  Monsieur  Le  Tellier  ?"  she 
said,  with  the  prettiest  kindness,  but  with 
evident  distance  too,  in  her  manner,  and  with 
a. smiling  indifference  and  unconsciousness  in 
her  eyes  that  quite  petrified  him  as  he  met  the 
glance.  "  Have  you  left  all  well  in  Belfast  ?  I 
know  I  must  not  ask  you  if  you  have  been  in 
Belhaven  Square  lately.  But  how  is  dear 
Emily?  All  well  there?  At  least,  /all's  well 
that  ends  well '  there  as  elsewhere,  I  suppose ! 
— Come  pleasuring  to  the  lakes,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  certain  person  at  Grlengariff  again  ? 
Well,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it  more  than  I  do, 
though  uncle  was  so  kind  as  to  bring  me  on  a 
little  fishing  turn-out  with  him.  I  have  been 
nearly  drowned,  you  know;  and  the  uproar 
and  tumult  here  to-day  are  too  much  for  me, 
and  this  gentleman  is  kindly  taking  me  home 
out  of  it." 

"  I  should  have  pleasure,   Miss  Graham,  if 
22—2 
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"  stammered  Camille ;  but  Madeleine  in- 
terrupted him,  saying,  with  a  significance  that 
required  the  most  delicate  modulation  not  to  be 
appreciated  where  she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  so: 

"  Oh,  no:  Mr.  Brownjohnis  my  father's  par- 
ticular friend,  and  does  not  care  for  the  trouble  ! 
And,  as  I  have  found  out,  he  is  dear  Emily's 
particular  friend — almost  guardian — too  :  so  if 
you  have  anything  to  say  to  me  from  home, 
Mr.  Le  Tellier,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render 
you  all  the  service  in  my  power  ...  if 
you  call  upon  us  some  time  when  my  uncle  is 
within.  We  are  staying  at  Prospect  Palace, 
and  Dr.  Bucktrout  is  not  so  nonsensically  pre- 
judiced as  papa,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you — 
and  so,  I  am  sure,  shall  I — for  dear  Emily's 
sake  !" 

Camille  stared,  lost  in  wonder,  but  haunted 
and  withheld  by  confused  recollections  of  the 
understanding  between  himself  and  Madeleine 
that  the  name  of  Emily  should  be  used  as  a 
sort  of  symbolical  one  of  the  occult  under- 
standing really  existing  between  themselves. 
In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  it  seemed  to 
him,  therefore,  that  all  he  needed  really  attend 
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to  was  the  fact  that  he  was  invited  to  an  inter- 
view— in  which,  no  doubt,  satisfactory  explana- 
tions would  be  offered  of  all  that  was  strange 
and  unaccountable  in  what  he  witnessed.  Ac- 
cordingly he  bowed  deeply,  with  a  graceful 
cringe  a  la  Francais,  remarking,  "  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss's 
uncle!"  and  the  interview,  so  far  as  regarded 
him,  appeared  to  be  over. 

Flamingo  Brown,  however,  burst  into  one 
of  his  coarse  laughs,  and  inquired,  "  And  are 
you  staying  too,  Mr.  Behringbright,  or  Brown- 
john,  or  what's  your  name,  my  dear  sir,  at 
Prospect  Palace  ?" 

"  Does  it  concern  you  to  know  of  my  where- 
abouts, Mr.  Brown  ?"  the  other  replied,  with 
evident  dryness  and  stiffness. 

"  Yes  ;  I've  a  first-rate  business  matter  to 
put  before  your  house — which  is  as  good  as 
Raping  gold — when  you've  time,  sir.  And 
this  young  gentleman,  Monsieur  Le  Teller%  lias 
also,  as  he  tells  me " 

The  art  of  interrupting  is  a  greai  one.  "Mon- 
sieur Le  Tellier  can  speak  English,  sir;  and 
this,   I  believe,  is  not  quite  a  matter  for  the 
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open  air !"  exclaimed  Madeleine,  colouring 
partly  with  fear,  and  partly  with  indignation 
at  the  risks  Camille's  imprudent  confidence 
seemed  now  likely  to  occasion. 

Luckily,  Mr.  Behringbright  was  on  some 
points  not  quite  a  business  man.  Once  de- 
ceived, no  man  ever  regained  his  confidence  ; 
whereas  a  complete  man  of  business  expects  to 
be  cheated  and  over-reached  sometimes,  and 
readily  sacrifices  personal  resentment  to  views 
of  profit. 

"I  have  already  more  than  once  told  you, 
sir,  that  I  will  never  again  join  in  any  trans- 
action to  which  you  may  be  a  party.  And  I 
never  will !  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  in  earnest, 
without  the  necessity  of  going  before  a  magis- 
trate to  make  an  affidavit  to  the  effect,"  he 
said. 

"  What !  is  it  still  on  about  those  darned 
skins  ?"  roared  the  Yankee.  "  I  wish  they 
were  all  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  the 
cussed  noise  you  make  about  it !  And  if  some 
score  of  you  cantankerous  British  capitalists, 
as  you  call  yourselves,  was  sewed  up  in 
them " 
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"  Eow  home,  Darby  !"  said  Mr.  Behring- 
bright,  turning  scornfully  away. 

"  To  Prospect  Palace  ?  Do  you  reside  at 
Prospect  Palace  ?  Shall  I  find  you  there  ?" 
Monsieur  Le  Tellier  now  called  out — also  in 
a  somewhat  menacing  and  challenging  tone. 

"  Have  you  any  particular  business  with  me, 
sir?"  returned  Mr.  Behringbright. 

"Certainly  I  have,  sir." 

"  Then  you  will  find  me — when  you  want 
me — at  the  '  Red  Herring'  Tavern,  a  little  out 
of  Killarney  on  the  Glengariff  Eoad,  where  I 
stay.  Or,  if  the  affair  is  very  pressing,  you 
may  out  with  it  now,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
irritated  millionnaire. 

"  ~No,  dear  sir,"  interrupted  Madeleine,  with 
an  expressive  gesture  to  Camille,  which  he 
understood  as  she  would  have  him.  "  I  think  I 
am  a  little  concerned  in  this.  It  is  not  a 
matter,  indeed,  for  hasty  consideration  in  the 
open  air.  And  I  think  I  shall  prove  a  better 
mediator  with  my  father's  most  esteemed  friend 
than  Mr.  Brown — or  even  Monsieur  Le  Tellier 
himself — when  I  am  put  in  proper  possession 
of  the   facts  by-and-bye  !     And  now,  sir,"  she 
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added  in  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Bekringbright, 
which  only  he  conld  overhear,  "  do  go  off  now  j 
I  really  am  very  faint  and  ill.  And  I  should  not 
like  dear  Emily's  name  to  be  dragged  into  dis- 
cussion before  so  many  listeners." 

Tired  of  the  scene  himself,  Mr.  Behring- 
bright  readily  complied  with  this  intimation — 
raising  his  hat  civilly,  but  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  Frenchman,  who  responded  with  a  Pa- 
risian nourish.  Madeleine  smiled  at  Camille 
also,  as  her  companion  turned  to  give  directions, 
much  more  cordially  and  significantly  than 
before,  and  with  a  suitable  glance.  And  away 
went  Darby  O'Finn,  plying  his  oars  as  fast  as 
the  fins  of  a  swordfish,  and  propelling  the  boat 
accordingly,  so  that  Madeleine  and  Mr.  Beh- 
ringbright  speedily  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

Camille  was  certainly  a  little  puzzled  and 
annoyed,  but  not  so  much,  either,  as  his 
American  friend  wished  him.  For  hardly  was 
the  manoeuvre  described  effected,  than  he  turned 
to  him,  and,  bursting  into  a  huge,  coarse 
cachinnation,  exclaimed,  "  And  that's  the 
young  damsel  you  pretend  dotes  on  you  in 
secret !    Very  secret  indeed  j  for  I'll  be  sworn 
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on  the  handsomest-bound  British  Bible,  or 
Peerage,  yon' 11  produce,  she  is  quite  ignorant 
of  it  herself,  and  scarcely  knows  you  from 
Adam  !  Or,  if  she  does,  has  as  surely  made  up 
her  mind  to  cut  you  and  marry  that  tough  old 
Dutchman  there,  as  anything  in  the  multipli- 
cation table  !" 

"  Ah,  you  injure  me  by  the  supposition  !  It 
is  necessary  for  her  to  dissemble  always,  under 
witnesses,  as  I  have  told  you.  But  you  per- 
ceived with  what  art  she  invited  me  to  an 
interview  and  explanations !"  replied  Camille, 
but  with  visibly  uneasy  query,  and  self-doubt 
in  his  manner. 

"  You're  a  gone  'coon  if  you  believe  in  such 
sly  gammon  as  that !  She  only  wanted  to 
shuffle  you  off  out  of  sight  of  her  new  prize. 
Women  beat  all  the  eels  in  creation  for  slipperi- 
ness !  You  fancy  you  have  them  in  your  basket, 
and  they  are  a  mile  off  in  the  mud!"  taunted  the 
Yankee.  "  If  you  want  me  to  believe  you  are 
anything  else  but  a  vain  talker  and  boaster, 
mounseer,  you  will  do  something  to  let  all  Hie 
world,  and  Master  Pokerback  in  particular,  see 
she    is  yours,   and   shant  be  anybody    else's  ! 
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Be  hanged,  if  you  don't,  if  I  don't  tell  the 
gal  herself  what  fine  things  you  report  of  her  ! 
And  I'm  much  mistaken  if  she  has  not  such 
a  spice  of  the  devil  in  her  as  will  season  your 
pottage  for  you  many  a  day  after  the  diskivery !" 

Camille  turned  rather  pale.  "  I  have  long 
thought  it  might  be  a  necessary  step,"  he 
replied;  "otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  extort  the  consent  of  her  wealthy 
family.  But,  as  you  say,  I  shudder  when  I 
consider  the  consequences  of  offending  a  woman 
of  so  much  spirit  and  determination.  Never- 
theless, if  I  imagined  myself  made  the  sport  of 
a  perfidy  truly  so  monstrous  and  inexplicable, 
except  on  the  least  worthy  supposition,  I  also 
am  capable  of  great  things  !  I  also  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word — Vengeance  !" 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  let  her  understand 
she  is  not  to  make  such  a  complete  ass  of  you 
— that  she  is  known  to  be  compromised  with 
you,  and  can't  use  you  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
her  millionnaire  !  Send  me  as  your  friend  to  ask 
these  promised  explanations  of  her.  That  will 
settle  her  feathers  to  the  right  speckle,  you 
may  depend  upon  it;    and  I'll  bring  you  a 
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krect  report  of  the  situation,  which  you  would 
never  see  with  your  own  eyes,  under  such 
blinkers  as  she'll  clap  at  once  on  your  head,  I'll 
wager  any  number  of  Connecticut  razors  against 
a  grindstone !" 

"  Tenez !  It  is  not  a  bad  idea — and  you 
shall  be  satisfied  of  the  verity  of  the  revelations 
I  have  confided  to  your  friendship,  Mr.  Brown  ! 
As  for  your  own  sagacity,  it  is  beyond  dispute. 
Well,  we  will  see — we  will  see  !  Give  me  an 
interval  for  reflection.  In  truth,  it  is  advisable 
to  reflect  with  great  maturity  of  judgment 
before  compromising  one's  self  in  the  relations 
that  may  exist  between  one  and  a  woman  like 
Mees  Madeleine  Graham!" 
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